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IS PEACE POSSIBLE? 


What most men call peace is merely a name.—PLato. 
Dax non est in positis armis sed in objecto armorum et servitutis metu 
deposito. 


THE world in general and Germany in particular is learning the 
truth that it is much more difficult to make peace than to make 
war or to mend a broken peace than to break it. That is a salu- 
tary truth, but too hard for some people who angrily or sadly resist 
it because they do not understand it. They would like peace to 
be made easy in order to lessen war. It would have the opposite 
effect. The difficulty of ending war is the greatest deterrent to 
beginning it. If peace could be made easily whenever it suited 
one of the combatants by merely crying paz, like boys at play, 
the hazard of conflict would be removed or greatly diminished 
and the disposition to engage in it encouraged in a corresponding 
degree. An aggressively minded Power would run this risk more 
lightly and therefore more often; and a general tendency to 
aggression would be fostered. Peace at large would be by so 
much less secure. Advocates of easy reconciliation with an 
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aggressive enemy ignore that side of the question and in their 
desire to shorten a particular war would promote others by remov- 
ing the most effective deterrent. The instinct which bids men not 
only resist attack to the utmost of their power but also inflict such 
chastisement on a peace-breaker as will induce him to change 

‘his ways is more conducive to the maintenance of peace, though 
it may entail the prolongation of particular wars. ‘The more 
hazardous the infringement of peace and the more costly its 
failure, the stronger the inducement to refrain. It is not enough 
merely to repel attack, because a military and pugnacious State 
will be tempted to try again on a more favourable occasion unless 
it is restrained from its purpose by some stronger motive than the 
hope of such advantage as it expects to gain by war. And the only 
stronger motive than the hope of gain in those who cherish it is 
the fear of loss. Therefore the victims of attack endeavour to 
inflict on the aggressor sufficient punishment to deter him from 
repeating the offence, and their determination varies according 
to the wantonness of the attack. He, on the other hand, is more 
ready to make peace, either to enjoy what he has already won, 
without further sacrifice, in case of success, or to escape punish- 
ment in case of failure. 

History is full of illustrations and it may be said generally 
that responsibility for prolonging war stands in inverse ratio to 
responsibility for beginning it. In some wars the responsibility 
may be equal or nearly equal and then the contrast does not hold 
good. But such wars are less frequent than artifice makes them 
appear to be. It is the regular practice of States which are 
resolved on war to find an excuse, as Plato says in the first 
Alcibiades dialogue. ‘You know,’ says Socrates, ‘ when we make 
war we begin by accusing each other of having inflicted some 
injury and then we proceed to hostilities; you know the sort of 
thing we say.’ ‘Yes,’ replies Alcibiades, ‘that we have been 
deceived or insulted or robbed.’ No one knew the game better 
than the Athenians, who were always playing it; but as it was 
then, so it is still. The recourse to pretexts is a tacit recognition 
of right and wrong: it is the homage paid by vice to virtue, as 
someone has said. And the trick may be so skilfully played as to 
deceive or confuse at the time and throw the onus on the wrong 
side or make both appear equally culpable. Historians even may 
have a difficulty in disentangling the truth. But the conscious- 
ness of the combatants is not so easily deceived and it determines 
their attitude in long wars with varying fortunes. 

It is in this sense that war is properly said to be waged for 
the sake of peace. Plato, who was a great advocate of peace, 
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expressly approved the continuation of war for this end. But the 
saying was perverted by St. Augustine when he argued that peace 
is the object of all wars. There is no one, he said, who does-not 
desire peace. 

Since even they who wish for war wish for nothing else but victory ; 
they desire, that is to say, to arrive at a glorious peace by making war. 
For what else is victory but the subjection of those who resist? And when 
this is accomplished there will be peace. It is therefore with the intention 
of peace that wars are waged even by those who seek to exercise their 
military capacity by generalship and fighting. Hence it follows that peace 
is the desired end of war. For every man seeks peace even by making war; 
but no one seeks war by making peace. For even they who wish to upset 
an existing peace do not hate peace but desire to exchange it for another 
to their own liking (pro arbitrio suo). They wish therefore not to have 
no peace but to have the peace they want. 


The argument is far-fetched and over-subtle ; it is neither true 
to life nor consistent with other utterances of St. Augustine him- 
self. There have been famous commanders who loved war for 
its own sake, as the performance of function for which they had 
a special capacity. And not commanders only. Armies and 
peoples who ‘ delight in war’ are no figment of poetic imagination. 
The trait is most common among primitive peoples and in early 
stages of civilisation, which suggests the inference that fighting is 
an elementary attribute of man. Among conspicuous instances 
are the Red Indians, of whom Colonel Dodge, who lived among 
them for several years, says that their principal employment was 
war and the preparation for war; the Maoris, the Dyaks and the 
Zulus. The Maoris furnish, perhaps, the most perfect example 
of delight in war for its own sake. Lord Pembroke gives several 
illustrations in his Introduction to Old New Zealand, an account 
of the country and people by a Pakeha or English Maori. 

A distinguished friend of mine in New Zealand once asked a Maori 
chief who had fought against us in the Waikato why, when he had com- 
mand of a certain road, he did not attack the ammunition and provision 


trains. ‘ Why, you fool!’ answered the Maori, much astonished, ‘if we 
had stolen their powder and food how could they have fought?’ 


In another case related by a former Archdeacon of Tauranga 
as within his own knowledge, one set of combatants sent a mes- 
‘sage to the other to say that they were short of provisions and 
the enemy promptly despatched a supply. The same spirit was 
displayed in a still more complete form by a chief who, on being 
reproached by another whom he had insulted with his superiority 
in arms and ammunition, divided his equipment into two halves 
and sent one half to the enemy. Nor is such conduct confined 
to savages. In the days of chivalry knights used courtesies to 
each other to enable an adversary to fight on equal terms or to 
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continue the combat, and stories are told of similar behaviour 
in naval warfare. In such cases the motives seem to be two-fold ; 
they are the pleasure of fighting and the glory of victory, both 
of which are enhanced by assisting the enemy. Neither can be 
construed into a love of peace. St. Augustine, in order to prove 
his point, resolves victory, which he says deliberate war-makers 
desire, into pax gloriosa and then picks out pax as the essential 
object ; but it is more often gloria. 

Peace is a sequel of victory but not necessarily its object, any 
more than repose is the object of exercise or the chase, though 
it follows both. Repose is an interval between efforts, and we 
are now familiar with the modern doctrine that diplomacy, which 
is the peaceful conduct of intercourse between States, and war 
are merely alternating phases of State policy ; in other words that 
peace is only an interlude between wars. And it is equally untrue 
to history to say that everyone seeks peace by making war and 
no one seeks war by making peace. Wars have often been waged 
with a view to further wars, and peace has been made with that 
end in view as a stage in the process. The ancient Romans, the 
most military of all civilised peoples, regularly pursued that policy. 
They went steadily on from one war to another and concluded 
peace each time in order to carry on the next war with some other 
opponent. Even when the object is to exchange an existing 
peace for another more to the fancy of the war-maker the real 
object is not peace but the change of conditions. One might as 
well say that because a man changes one place for another more 
to his mind when he travels his object is to stay at home. As for 
the argument that when those who resist have been subjugated 
there will be peace, St. Augustine himself says in another place 
that- a conquering State cannot maintain permanent rule over 
those whom it has subjugated by conquest. This means that they 
will try to regain their independence, which entails a struggle 
and is not peace at all. There is real peace only when the con- 
quered people are granted so large a measure of liberty that the 
tie becomes in effect voluntary. Peace is then the result of 
liberty, not of conquest. 

T have dwelt at some length upon the fallacies of St. Augus- 
tine’s argument, because it is used to darken counsel and obscure 
the issue now before us. On the one hand it serves the purpose 
of an aggressive Power which cloaks a desire for aggrandisement 
under the pretence of seeking peace ; and on the other it confirms 
the delusions of those who confuse cessation of hostilities with 
peace and in their horror of bloodshed care only to stop it at once 
without regard to further consequences. The dictum that ail 
wars are made with the object of peace obviously abolishes the 
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distinction between offensive and defensive war and places on 
the same level those who wantonly provoke war and those who 
take up arms in self-defence. It is a perversion of a doctrine 
much older than St. Augustine. Aristotle refers to the saying 
that peace is the end of war as a familiar proposition. Cicero and 
Sallust both advance it, but not in the same sense as St. Augustine. 
What they say is not that peace is the object of war but that it 
ought to be, which is an entirely different thing, implying that 
it sometimes is not. ‘Let war be so undertaken,’ says Cicero, 
‘that its object is plainly seen to be nothing but peace’; and 
again ‘ Wars are to be undertaken-for this end, that we may live 
in peace without being injured.’ Sallust says that ‘ Wise men 
wage war for the sake of peace,’ implying that others wage it for 
other ends. And all later writers on the subject, whether moral- 
ists, jurists or historians, recognise that war is waged for other 
ends—for aggrandisement, dominion, wealth, vainglory and sheer 
love of fighting. ‘They recognise the distinction between just and 
unjust wars, a distinction universally felt and tacitly acknow- 
ledged by the practice of belligerents, who invariably proclaim 
the justice of their cause and the necessity of fighting forced 
upon them by the conduct of their opponents, as described by 
Plato in the passage quoted above. Sometimes, though rarely, 
the claim may be sincere on both sides; more often it is insincere 
on both sides; most often it is sincere on one side and insincere 
on the other. But in any case it is obvious that if men were 
really actuated by love of peace, as St. Augustine contends, they 
would not make war at all, but would settle differences by other 
methods, as particular nations, which genuinely desire peace with 
each other, actually do; or they would avoid differences altogether, 
as friends do, who are really at peace. 

The bearing of these observations on the present situation 
is obvious. The declared object of the present German offensive 
is to compel us to enter into peace negotiations. It has been 
undertaken because the submarine campaign, directed to the 
same object, has failed and because the collapse of Russia held 
out promise of success. It is the latest, the greatest and probably 
the final effort to achieve what had previously been attempted by 
other means—by terrorism, air-raids, the maltreatment of pri- 
soners and of the inhabitants of occupied territories, by peace pro- 
paganda, by direct and indirect invitations to negotiate, attempts 
to divide the Allies—in short all the measures designed by German 
ingenuity to bend the opposing nations to their will, which is to 
bring hostilities to an end advantageously to themselves. All 
these manceuvres, which are still continued, have had the same 
object from very early days. ‘There is much talk of peace,’ wrote 
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the American Ambassador in his Berlin diary under the date of 
November 1915. There was talk of peace before that. In 1914 
the Kaiser promised his soldiers that they should spend Christmas 
at home in the beloved Fatherland. The talk has never ceased ; 
it has only varied in volume and direction. Every agency has 
been tried in succession and tried again and again—informal 
agents, open proposals by the most influential neutrals, the direct 
invitation of December 1916, secret communications from enemy 
Governments. What is the result? Success with Russia and 
Roumania, but everywhere else obdurate refusal to enter into 
negotiations and, far more than that, the multiplication of enemies 
and a hardened determination to persevere in the struggle. 

It is the old story. The aggressor wants to get out of it at 
his pleasure ; the aggrieved refuse to let him. As Sparta refused 
the overtures of Athens and as Scipio refused those of Hannibal, 
so to-day the Allies have refused to entertain the suggestions, 
direct and indirect, of accommodation with Germany, The would- 
be peace-mongers blame their Governments for missing successive 
opportunities of concluding peace. They mean the cessation 
or suspension of military operations, which is what the Germans 
mean. The Russians and Roumanians have concluded peace in 
that sense, and what sort of peace is it? But, they say, if we 
had accepted the invitation to join in the negotiations with Russia 
the result would have been very different; the Russians would 
have got much better terms. Those who argue in this way turn 
a blind eye to the real problem. It is not a question of terms. 
If Germany were an ordinary enemy terms might be arranged 
without any insuperable difficulty ; there might even be reconcili- 
ation and a good understanding. But Germany can be regarded 
in that light only by ignoring all the lessons of the War. It is 
not merely or even chiefly the manner of beginning it, though 
that was fatal ; but still more the manner of conducting it. This 
it is that has brought in one nation after another from China to 
Chile, however diverse their character and interests, against the 
common enemy. That great and unprecedented fact is ignored 
by the advocates of accommodation with Germany, but it is 
decisive. Here is the judgment of mankind. One of the argu- 
ments for a supreme international authority is that no judge 
exists over the nations to decide between them; and it is true 
that there is no such formal authority. But there is a judge whose 
judgments are sure—orbis terrarum ; and it has condemned Ger- 
many. The progressive multiplication of her enemies is a fact 
of tremendous moral significance, not adequately realised. It is 
the conclusive answer to the German case against us and to the 
question which is in the right. The Germans profess the noble 
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aim of freeing the world from ‘the English yoke.’ The world 
has answered by placing itself on our side. 

In 1914 seven States, including the little Montenegro, were 
in arms against Germany and her satellite; in 1917, three years 
later, eight ranged themselves on the same side. Others had joined 
in the meantime and others have since followed. I do not know 
exactly how many there are now; but virtually all the nations, 
except the little European neutrals who dare not move, have 
either declared war or broken off diplomatic relations. Why have 
they done so? Not for the sake of Belgium or Serbia or France 
or Britain, but because they could no longer stand the infernal 
conduct of Germany. The United States, the greatest of them 
all, gave the lead in her own hemisphere; and that case is as 
clear as day. The Americans were wholly opposed to war; they 
had nothing to gain by it and much to lose. They kept out of 
it as long as they could ; their Government did its utmost to keep 
peace and promote peace. President Wilson went so far on that 
road as to incur misunderstanding and censure. We remember 
the hubbub caused by his peace message eighteen months ago. 
At the time I ventured to suggest, in the pages of this Review, 
a different interpretation of his action from that current here and 
in Franc® He had really a complete grasp of the situation and 
of the true character of Germany—a better grasp indeed than our 
own Government, because he was fully informed by the American 
Ambassador in Berlin, whose cpportunities of observation were 
equalled, as we know now, by the acuteness of his vision. But 
still President Wilson persevered and gave Germany 4 last 
chance of preserving friendly relations by honourable conduct. 
Tt was thrown contemptuously away and no choice remained for 
a nation with any regard for good faith and its own honour. And 
since then the United States has taken the most firm and uncom- 
promising stand of all the Powers. 

Is that nothing? Has it no significance for a moral judg- 
ment on the issues of the day? Those who talk of accommodation 
with Germany and peace by negotiation should study these pheno- 
mena more closely and take them more seriously. They do not 
defend the inception of war and the violation of Belgian neutrality. 
On the contrary they insist on the complete restoration of Belgium, 
though if they had had their way Belgium and France would 
have ceased to exist years ago. But they make light of the breach 
of treaty in itself and they talk as though Germany had some- 
how purged that offence and had since displayed a different spirit 
which entitled her to the treatment due to an honourable 
antagonist. 

T shall have something to say presently about the neutrality 
of Belgium in connexion with the project of a League of Nations 
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to preserve peace; but let us first examine the theory that the 
Germans have undergone some change of mind during the War 
which puts them in a more favourable light and should change 
the attitude of their opponents. That is the suggestion made by 
Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords on the 8th of May in 
the course of a debate on peace by negotiation. He put his 
argument hypothetically, it is true, but the suggestion is quite 
clear. He was answering Lord Denbigh’s denunciation of peace 
with an unchastened Germany and this is what he said : 


Supposing a safe peace had been arrived at by negotiation last autumn, 
what would have been the position of Germany? Her original plan would 
have been ignominiously frustrated, she would have had three years of 
war with all its privations and sacrifices, she would have found her finances 
in disorder, she would have had some five million casualties, Belgium and 
France would have been evacuated, and other outstanding territorial ques- 
tions would have been referred, in accordance with a proposal which he 
understood the Government favoured, to a peace conference intended to 
ripen gradually into an international pact for the adjustment of future 
differences. Would it be possible to say that a peace arrived at under con- 
ditions like this or anything like this would have been a peace with an 
unchastened Germany? He had never said or thought or written any- 
thing which could reasonably be interpreted as desiring peace with an 
unchastened Germany. 


€ 
If Lord Lansdowne’s point is that overtures from a chastened 


Germany should not be rejected, it is sound common sense ; but 
his way of putting it suggests that Germany has been chastened 
by the sacrifices, sufferings and losses entailed by the War and 
might conceivably have made such a peace as that outlined, which 
would have been peace with a chastened Germany. Otherwise 
there is no point in the argument. One may suppose anything, 
but it must have some relation to reality ; and the one real thing 
in the hypothetical case is the suffering and sacrifice of the War. 
In a sense these are always chastening, but the word ‘chastened’ 
means much more than that. -It means a change of mind, a 
readiness to cry peccavi and a resolution to behave differently. 
There is not a sign of anything of the kind and never has been. 
The sacrifices and sufferings of war have produced no such change 
either in the rulers of Germany or in any considerable section of 
the people. They have produced a general desire for peace in the 
sepse of ceasing hostilities—a Russian peace ; but that is quite a 
different thing. The terms of peace that might be accepted or 
proposed have varied with the military situation, and they were 
no doubt much more moderate last autumn than they are now. 
But that was no sign of a change of principles or intentions, such 
as would accompany a really chastened spirit. There was some 
postponement of aims but no abandonment. When a detected 
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thief throws away a stolen object it is not because he is chastened, 
but in order to avoid chastening. The absence of any real change 
is proved by the very oscillation about terms; they vary only 
with the military situation. When the prospects are unfavour- 
able moderation is entertained ; the moment they change for the 
better it disappears again. It is a dangerous fallacy to take the 
moderate phase as evidence of chastening and to confuse a pro- 
fessed desire for peace with a change of heart. We know now 
from Colonel House that when Germany issued the invitation to 
discuss peace in December 1916 her intention was to dictate the 
settlement, not to discuss equitable terms. 

It is recognised by everyone, except those who for reasons best 
known to themselves defend and condone every act of Germany 
from the beginning, that if she comes out of the War still holding 
the principles with which she entered it we shall at once begin 
all over again, unless some effective means of restraint are applied. 
What I am contending here is that so far from having abandoned 
any of those principles, as Lord Lansdowne and others imply, 
she has enlarged, extended and confirmed them; and that this 
is proved by her conduct of the War, which has forced one nation 
after another to enter the lists against her. A full catalogue of the 
acts that have resulted in this unprecedented phenomenon would 
occupy a whole number or several numbers of this Review. It 
is beyond my purpose to enter into details ; there are such cata- 
logues and there will be more. They constitute a sickening record 
which every reader can appreciate. But the essential character 
of the conduct that has produced them is less clearly understood. 
There are persons who set them aside as ‘outrages’ inseparable 
from war. That is a false and a consciously false description. 
There are such outrages, but they are not what has set the world 
against Germany. That unprecedented phenomenon has been 
produced by unprecedented conduct. Its chief and essential 
elements are bad faith and wanton cruelty, not exercised acci- 
dentally and upon occasion, but as parts of a cold, calculated 
policy, based on principles and methodically pursued. 

The first has been exhibited with increasing audacity in two 
ways—the violation of particular ad hoc agreements concluded dur- 
ing the War, and the disregard of long-standing solemn covenants 
between nations and of established international usages. One 
instance of an agreement made with no intention of keeping it 
will suffice. Mr. Lansing has recently disclosed the fact that 
only six weeks after Germany had given a solemn promise, in 
connexion with the Sussex case, to cease ruthless submarine 
slaughter, Count Bernstorff asked the Foreign Office in Berlin 
to advise him in ample time before the campaign of submarine 
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murder was renewed, in order that he might notify German mer- 
chant ships in American harbours to destroy their machinery 
in anticipation of war. He knew that there was no intention 
of keeping the promise, which was made only to throw dust in 
American eyes while the U-boat campaign was preparing. This 
at last broke down American patience. 

The breach of solemn international covenants and usages is 
still more serious because it destroys all past progress in that 
direction and nullifies in advamce any future ones so far as 
Germany is concerned. For some three centuries the principal 
nations of Europe have been attempting to lessen the oecasions 
of war and mitigate its horrors by various instruments of common 
agreement. They were led to do so by the frightful events 
of the Thirty Years War, which shocked even those responsible 
for them and produced the great treatise of Grotius, whe had 
witnessed them, as he explains in the Prolegomena to De Jure 
Belli et Pacis, published in 1625. 


I saw, throughout the Christian world, a licentiousness of making war, 
of which even barbarous nations would be ashamed; men running to arms 
for trivial causes or none; and having once taken them up treating all 
law, whether human or divine, with contempt, just as though some Fury 
had been sent forth with a general mandate to commit all manner of crimes. 


He conceived that a study of laws common to all nations might 
tend to remedy this state of things by controlling the inception 
and conduct of war. He had some predecessors, to whom he 
acknowledges obligations, but his was the first systematic attempt 
at comprehensive treatment and the pioneer of all subsequent 
works on international law. Previously to the present War the 
nations had by degrees advanced considerably beyond the rules 
laid down by Grotius, especially in regard to the conduct of 
war. The first practical step towards the avoidance of war was 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, concluded between all the 
Powers by two international Congresses. It was intended to pre- 
serve peace, and did so for a time, though its terms were not well 
calculated to eliminate future strife. It was a pioneer step, a 
halting one, but still on the road to international agreement. 
Others have been taken since through the same instrument of an 
international Congress, in 1815 (Vienna), 1856 (Paris), 1878 
(Berlin). They mark progress along the road, in spite of all 
failures and defects. Other instruments have been employed to 
the same end—standing conventions, commissions, and periodical 
conferences, besides particular treaties, guaranteeing neutrality 
and so forth. They all indicate a gradual advance. The most 
important are the Geneva Convention and the Hague Conferences, 
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which particularly concern the conduct of war and constitute a 
great advance on the standard approved by Grotius. 

All this has gone by the board. At one stride we are thrown 
back to the Thirty Years War, and worse because the retrogression 
is deliberate, the result of a calculated policy based on principles. 
Moreover as the War has gone on the Germans have progressed 
in the violation of conventions to which they have set their 
signature ; and the new weapons have added new forms of horror. 
The deliberate attacks on the Red Cross, on hospitals and hospital 
ships, are unprecedented. The systematic slaughter of non- 
combatants, and the general application of ‘terrorism,’ not only 
to the civil population of enemy countries but to neutrals, are 
more than violations of conventions and usages; they are new 
to civilised warfare. The Germans have not even kept the rules 
of their own War Book, most of which are sufficiently elastic 
to permit of almost anything by way of exceptions, but contain 
some unqualified propositions. For instance prisoners of war, 
though subject to stern measures in certain circumstances ‘ are 
protected against unjustifiable severities, ill-treatment and 
unworthy handling.’ Are spitting in the face and kicking 
& man down a row of soldiers not ‘unworthy handling’ in 
Germany? Also ‘the concentration camps in which prisoners 
of war are quartered must be as healthy, clean and decent as 
possible.’ Compare the revolting facts with this rule of war laid 
down by the Germans themselves. With regard to the Red Cross 
—that is the treatment of the sick and wounded and ‘the persons 
devoted to the healing and care of them ’—the German War Book 
lays down the absolute sanctity of the Geneva Convention and 
declares that ‘the soldier has not the right to deviate from the 
stipulations.’ But in the fourth year of war we have had the 
sinking at sight of hospital ships and the raking of military hos- 
pitals with bombs and machine-guns. Such is the progress of 
this people back to the standard of the Red Indians. But the 
Red Indians kept their word given to an enemy; the Germans 
do not keep their word given to themselves. 

But that is not all. Beyond the breach of the rules and con- 
ventions by which war has gradually been humanised and the 
substitution of calculated savagery, lie equally calculated violations 
of usages which are in a sense still more sacred because they 
appeal so directly and generally to the better feelings of man- 
kind that it has never been thought necessary to embody them 
in a formal undertaking. One of these is the systematic abuse 
of hospitality, practised in the economic, social and political 
spheres by ‘peaceful penetration,’ which turned every German 
in a friendly country into a secret agent working for German 
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domination and against the welfare of his unsuspecting host, but 
practised still more flagrantly in the diplomatic sphere under the 
cover of ambassadorial privileges. The last constitutes the most 
odious form of treachery which it is possible to conceive. I do 
not know if a list of the cases revealed by the War has been com- 
piled, but there ought to be one; for nothing throws a stronger 
light on the attitude and methods of Germanism towards other 
nations. Ambassadors, I suppose, have often to conceal their 
real thoughts, and abuse of their rights is not a new thing ; but it 
was left to Germany to turn this sort of treachery into a regular 
system, not applied to a particular and temporary object, but 
steadily directed as a general instrument of policy to under- 
mining by stealth the strength and stability of all other Powers 
with a view to their eventual subjection. Grotius has a great deal 
to say about the rights of ambassadors but comparatively little 
about their obligations, from which we may infer that in his 
day it was more necessary to insist upon the former, probably 
because rights had been curtailed on account of abuse. For of 
course the concession and preservation of rights depends on observ- 
ance of the corresponding obligations. Failure in the latter 
involves withdrawal of the former. Vattel, whose treatise on 
International Law was published. in 1758, insists very strongly 
on the crimina! nature of ambassadorial treachery. 

It is a base treachery to take advantage of the inviolability of the 
ambassadorial character, for the purpose of plotting in security the ruin 
of those who respect that character, of laying snares for them, of clan- 
destinely injuring them, of embroiling and ruining their affairs. What 
would be infamous and abominable in a private guest, shall that be allow- 
able and becoming in the representative of a sovereign? . .. Shall an 
ambassador be suffered with impunity to cabal against the State where he 
resides, to plot its ruin, to stir up the subjects to revolt and boldly to 
foment the most dangerous conspiracies under the assurance of being sup- 
ported by his master? 


We know now that these proceedings are the regular practice 
of the Berlin Foreign Office, which uses the diplomatic service 
for the purpose with such completeness of organisation that it 
does not trust its own agents but employs a double set, when 
necessary. Prince Lichnowsky was sent to this country because 
he happened to be an honest gentleman—of Polish descent—and 
as such likely to inspire confidence here. But he was only a 
screen. Behind his back other agents were at work, watching, 
reporting, checking and thwarting his genuine efforts to promote 
a good understanding and reconcile the interests of both coun- 
tries. Then there were Count Bernstorff and his precious sub- 
ordinates in Washington, the egregious Luxburg abusing the 
confidence of the Swedish Legation as well as that of his hosts at 
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Buenos Aires, and stealthily advising Berlin to sink ships and leave 
no survivor, Of course when these creatures are found out they are 
‘given their passports,’ but what of the system that creates and 
maintains them? How can anyone trust a German ambassador 
again? How can a German ambassador trust his own Govern- 
ment? In Germany, it appears, no one can trust his neigh- 
bour. They are a nation of spies, tale-bearers and denunciators. 
That i¢ their own affair, but what must be the effect of these 
revelations on other nations? I should like to ask Lord Lans- 
downe, as a great diplomatist, how he would feel towards a 
German ambassador, supposing his hypothetical peace had been 
concluded? No German [imbassy, representing the present 
régime, could possibly be regarded as anything but part of a 
machine secretly working to deceive and betray the Government 
to which it was accredited. Of course the whole order must go, 
as Mr. Asquith well said at the Aldwych Club on the 14th of June. 
But whatever system be substituted Germany must be represented 
by agents if there is any intercourse at all, and the Germans have 
no intention of abandoning their use of diplomacy. On the con- 
trary one of the lessons they draw from the War is that this 
weapon, like the army, must be sharpened and the whole diplo- 
matic and consular service be more effectively organised and more 
skilfully conducted for Germany’s sole benefit. The criticism 
they pass upon it is not that it has abused the rights of hos- 
pitality but that it has not done so cleverly enough and has been 
found out. 

Before leaving the subject of Germany as revealed by the 
War, one other item must be mentioned. On mature reflection 
it seems to me the worst lapse of all, though it is difficult to decide 
between so many claims to the palm of abhorrence. I mean 
the conduct of their naval campaign. The Germans have deliber- 
ately destroyed the immemorial tradition of the sea, which was 
one of the few sacred calls of a common humanity universally 
recognised, and disregarded only by men who cut themselves 
aloof from the rest of mankind. The pirates’ maxim was ‘ Dead 
men tell no tales’ and the German version, spurlos versenken, 
is practically identical. It is going to cost them dearer than any- 
thing else they have done. There can be no parley with men 
who have done what they have, or with those who ordered and 
those who applauded it, until they repent and abjure it. This is 
the seamen’s end of the job and they are going to keep it up on 
their own account, no matter what anyone else does. They have 
the power and intend to use it; nor can they be prevented. And 
their instinct is perfectly sound. Those who use the sea must 
vindicate the tradition of the sea; it is vital to all who occupy their 
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business in great waters. It seems to me that far too little atten- 
tion is paid to this matter. It is treated rather as one of those 
declarations which mean no more than a passing ébullition of 
feeling and need not be taken very seriously. The Germans, if 
they pay any attention to it at all, think that whatever menace 
there may be in it can easily be got over by the terms of peace 
they intend to exact. They do not understand. Terms of peace 
are the business of the Government but the usages of* the sea 
are the business of the men who use the sea, and no Government 
can bind or coerce them even if it-wished to do so. And this is 
no ebullition of feeling, but a plain, practical resolve, directed to 
a definite end justified alike by equity, common sense and the 
general interests of humanity. If all other means failed to bring 
the Germans to their senses the ocean boycott and the refusal 
to handle their goods would still remain, and its power is great. 
For in all the German programme there is no item so dearly 
prized and so confidently promised as increased overseas trade. 
Indeed they will be ruined without it, and the seamen’s boycott 
does in fact spell ruin. It is a just and righteous retribution. 
The Germans will do well to look to it and take it seriously, for it 
is going to be very serious for them. They have sometimes paid 
attention to previous remarks of mine in this Review; let me 
press these upon them. 

The attitude taken up by the seamen is a particular and well- 
defined instance of that impulse to inflict adequate punishment 
on an aggressor which this article began by discussing. But it 
is not, of course, the only one. The same impulse now animates 
the whole combined effort of Germany’s enemiés and forbids any 
thought of accommodation. It has found the most decisive 
expression in the mouths of American statesmen because their 
experience has brought home to them most conclusively the neces- 
sity of compelling the Germans to mend their ways, to turn and 
repent. They tried long and patiently to turn them by every 
peaceful means but found that the sole result of these methods 
was perseverance in the course complained of, increased inten- 
sity of injury and bad faith in negotiating. The lesson has since 
been emphasised by the whole course of German policy and in 
particular by the treatment of prostrate Russia, which has con- 
firmed the Americans in their judgment and steeled their hearts. 
So President Wilson made his declaration at Baltimore urbi et 
orbit on the anniversary of entering the War: 


Germany has once more said that force and force alone shall decide 
whether justice and peace shall reign in the affairs of men; whether right, 
as America conceives it, or dominion as she conceives it, shall determine 
the destinies of mankind. There is, therefore, but one response possible 
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from us; force, force to the utmost, force without stint or limit, the 
righteous and triumphant force which shall make right the law of the 
world and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust. 


And again on the 18th of May at the Red Cross meeting in 
New York : 


We are not to be diverted from the grim purpose of winning the War 
by any insincere approaches upon the subject of peace. I can say with a 
clear conscience that I have tested those intimations and have found them 
insincere. I now recognise them for what they are, an opportunity to 
have a free hand, particularly in the East, to carry out the purposes of 
conquest and exploitation. Every proposal with regard to accommodation 
in the West involves a reservation with regard to the East... . And think 
what we have here! We call it the American Red Cross, but it is merely 
a branch of a great international organisation, which is not only recognised 
by the statutes of each of the civilised Governments of the world, but it is 
recognised by international agreement and treaty as the accepted instru- 
ment of mercy and succour. And one of the deepest stains that rests upon 
the reputation of the German army is that they have not respected the Red 
Cross. That goes to the root of the matter. They have not respected the 
instrumentality they themselves participated in setting up as the thing 
which no man was to touch because it was the expression of common 
humanity. 


Mr. Lansing, who with the President has conducted the foreign 
policy of the United States and has an intimate knowledge of 
events and their bearing, has expressed still more recently an 
equally clear and decided judgment. On the 11th of June he 
said at Schenectady : 


Whatever may have been our past judgment we now realise the sinister 
character of Prussianism, which has been manifested in this War. And 
yet with this realisation of the truth I find that many Americans, even 
among those intellectually equipped, have only vague ideas of the per- 
verted mental attitude which makes Prussianism possible and of the reason 
why a compromise founded on the Prussian conception of international 
rights must not even be considered. To any man who thinks, true Prus- 
sianism and the idea of an enduring and just peace among the nations can 
never be brought into harmony. They are the very antipodes of human 
thought. . . . However long it may take, however great the sacrifice may be, 
physical might uncontrolled by morality must never again be considered 
the standard of international right... . 

Sincere and honest, the Governments against which these intrigues were 
directed believed the Imperial German Government to possess a character 
like their own. Naturally trustful they fell victims to the snares set to 
entrap them. There seems to be no depth of infamy which the Germans did 
not sound in carrying out their foreign policy. We admit we have been 
the dupes of the military clique of Berlin, because dishonesty of this sort 
seemed to us inconceivable in these days of international honour and Chris- 
tian civilisation. But I believe the nations, and I am certain that the 
United States will never again be caught in a net of duplicity equal to 
that which was spread all over the world by the German Government. . . . 

Much as enlightened mankind may revolt at the idea, the only way to 
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stay this onrush of blood and desolation, which is the direct consequence of 
the mad impulses that now hold sway in the German mind, is to prove con- 
clusively that the Prussian masters of Germany, though armed with the full 
strength of the Empire and its subservient allies, do not possess the physicai 
might to impose their will on the human race; that the ancient gods of 
the Teutons are false gods, that the philosophy which has cast over the 
German people the robe of superior attributes is merely the product of con- 
suming vanity and pride. The idea is distasteful, because the only instru- 
mentality which can be employed is force of arms. It means war, unceas- 
ing war, until the arrogant and brutal Prussians are humbled, until the 
Kaiser and his military chieftains despair of their ambitions, until the 
German people realise that their insolent lords are untouched by the divine 
fire and do not have at their command the powers of heaven. .. . Unless the 
doctrines and hopes now dominant over the German people die, peace could 
hardly mean more than a brief respite from bloodshed, an unstable truce, 
during which the Prussian rulers of the Central Powers would prepare for 
another onslaught on democracy and liberty, for another attempt to win 
world sovereignty. 

These identical arguments and conclusions were put forward 
here two and a half years ago, when much vague talk about peace 
was current.’ But the evidence for them has been greatly multi- 
plied and strengthened in the meantime by the Germans them- 
selves, who have been constantly engaged in proving their validity ; 
and their formal adoption by official America at the present junc- 
ture is a fact of capital importance, because the United States will 
have from now onwards more and more a deciding voice in the 
counsels of the Allies. And it is not official America only. So 
far as we can judge, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lansing have behind 
them the vast majority of all sections of the people. Representa- 
tive men of the most diverse kinds have expressed themselves not 
less emphatically in the same sense. I may mention as examples 
Mr. Gompers, who speaks with more authority for organised 
labour than any other man in any country, and Mr. Otto Kahn, 
a@ commercial magnate of German birth; but all prominent 
American citizens are in the same boat. Mr: Wilson has all 
the support he needs; and he is able to take the strong line he 
does about prosecuting the War and disregarding bogus peace 
negotiations all the more freely because at the same time—and 
doubtless with equal approval—he stands not less firmly by disin- 
terested aims and readiness for genuine peace. The two are com- 
plementary. Consciousness of good intentions and wanton injury 
arm the victim with resolution to punish the aggressor. Our 
peace-mongers welcome with alacrity his declaration of disin- 
terested war aims, but they ignore the complementary determina- 
tion to fight it out. On the other hand those who welcome the 
latter must not in their turn forget the other side. For my part I 


* <The Only Way to Lasting Peace,’ The Nineteenth Century and After, 
January 1916. 
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rejoice to see his firmness on both points, for I am sure it will have 
a decisive influence. Just as we stand for no compromise with the 
Germans as they are and for the full re-establishment of all the 
moral values they have destroyed, so must we be careful not to 
weaken or soil that resolution with any baser alloy. 

Accommodation with the Germans as they are is impossible, 

because bad faith is a cardinal article of their policy. Every day 
brings fresh evidence. The latest thing is mining the track used 
by vessels carrying released prisoners for repatriation under a 
solemn and reciprocal agreement. Before this is published some 
fresh trick will probably have been played in the negotiations now 
being carried on at the Hague. But even now, in spite of all 
the accumulated experience, people seem unable to grasp the full 
meaning of the German mentality in this matter, so far removed 
is it from the ordinary standards of mankind. And it would indeed 
be incredible, if it were not expounded by German writers. Bad 
fatth has become with them a virtue in State policy. They base it 
upon ethical principles, not upon expediency only, as Macchiavelli 
did. No other people would have been capable of the feat and 
it is not surprising that others do not grasp it. The principle 
appealed to—and by Socialist writers in excuse for themselves and 
the Government they support—is the argument of Spinoza about 
the relations of States and the obligation of keeping treaties of 
alliance. It occurs in the Tractatus Theologico-politicus and is 
to this effect. Such treaties are made for mutual benefit and are 
only valid so long as they serve the object, which is the avoidance 
of danger or some other utility. If that is removed the treaty 
goes with it; and though States make agreements they do not 
trust each other. They cannot, he says, because the State is a 
supreme power which has the right to do whatever it pleases and 
its own safety and advantage ought to be its highest law. But 
more than that. No wielder of the supreme power can stand by 
outside promises injurious to its own realm without wrong-doing ; 
for it can only do so by breaking faith with its own subjects, whose 
interests it is bound to serve by a prior obligation. 

Such is Spinoza’s argument and it evidently forms the basis 
of modern German theories of the State as supreme and irrespon- 
sible power. It is cited by the Socialist writer, Kar] Renner, 
who draws the inference that it would be a crime for the State 
not to wage war in case it is the stronger. This illustrates the 
danger of carrying a theory to its logical extreme, to which the 
German intellect is peculiarly prone. The inevitable result of the 
doctrine is that the other States make it their business to see that 
this sort of conduct does not serve the interests of the subjects 
of a State which adopts it. They make the breach of an agree- 
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ment still more injurious than its observance. ‘They must do so; 
they have no other resource, if agreements are to be worth any- 
thing at all. And if they are not worth anything they will not be 
made. All concordance ceases and nothing but strife prevails. 
In civil life it is the same thing. The argument. can obviously 
be applied to all human intercourse. A man may argue that he 
is bound by a prior obligation to his own family and ought not to 
keep any promise or contract of any kind which is injurious to 
them. What civil society does is to make the breach more injurious 
than its observance ; if it did not it would soon cease to exist. 

We have here the scrap-of-paper view of treaties and agree- 
ments elevated to a moral principle. How can there possibly be 
any accommodation with people who assume this position and 
consistently act upon it? They invite others to enter into agree- 
ments which they intend on principle to keep only so far as they 
are advantageous to themselves. From this it is only a step to 
making agreements which are not intended to be kept and, indeed, 
intended not to be kept, like those made with the ineffable Trotsky. 
What the Allies are trying to do is to convince the Germans that 
breach of agreements is more injurious than observance, and 
until they succeed it is obviously futile to talk of further agree- 
ments. 

But here it may be said that there are other ways of doing 
this than by continuing the War. Cannot the fulfilment of any 
terms that may be arranged as conditions of peace be secured by 
other means? Lord Lansdowne suggested something of the kind. 
This is the idea of the League of Nations, which is the catch- 
word of the moment and, like all such expressions, a cover for 
confused thinking. Lord Grey’s little essay is an example. It 
is the slightest of sketches, hazy in outline and devoid of 
detail. There is much loose writing and speaking about 
it. But I have come across one recent book on this subject 
of a different kind. I refer to Dr. Heber Hart’s The Bulwarks of 
Peace. It is a coherent and logical study by a trained jurist and 
a valuable corrective of loose thinking. Dr. Karl Renner, the 
German Socialist referred to above, has also treated the subject 
at considerable length and with great acumen, but his book is 
in German and not accessible. The question needs close examin- 
ation because the different senses in which the phrase is used tend 
to erroneous conceptions, which may in turn lead to mistaken 
action. I can only offer a few observations on it here. 

The general idea of the League of Nations is the establish- 
ment of some authority exercising control over individual States 
and keeping them in order, ‘holding a fretful realm in awe,’ as 
Tennyson put it. Most commonly this is conceived as a summa 
potestas or supreme super-State Power; but its advocates make 
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no attempt to explain how it is to be established and what form 
it is to take, except in Germany, where it is envisaged in the simple 
form of a German reproduction of the Roman imperium, estab- 
lished, as that was, by the military conquest of the rest of the 
world. That is certainly one form, and it is interesting to note 
that the new school of Pan-German Socialists do not exclude it 
from their forecast of the future. But it is just what the rest 
of the world is fighting against. The alternative of conquest is 
agreement and projects of this kind have not been lacking in the 
past. The scheme of a European Republic, long cherished and 
prepared by Henry the Fourth and Sully, seems to have been 
of this nature, and the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s Projet de Paix 
Perpétuelle certainly was. Dr. Hart refers to it, though he does 
not appear to have read it. He attributes it to Rousseau, who 
published it in an abridged form, with a critique of his own, from 
the Abbé’s papers. Rousseau pronounced the scheme totally 
impracticable, because it would involve submission of the several 
States or Sovereigns to a higher power and consequently curtail- 
ment of their own sovereignty, to which he was certain none of 
them would consent. Dr. Hart reaches fhe same conclusion on 
the same grounds. But there are many others, of which advocates 
of the idea appear to be quite unconscious. They mix up the 
legislative, judicial and executive powers which would be neces- 
sary and contemplate a High Court, which would somehow 
embody them all. In civil life, from which the idea is taken by 
analogy, they are separate. The Courts of Justice interpret and 
apply the law, which is provided by the legislature ; but the judges 
of the super-State Court, as commonly thought of, would have 
to make their own law. The decision of claims would in itself be 
law-making, and it would take the Court a hundred years even 
to hear the cases that would be pressed upon it the moment it 
was set up. Think of Poland and the Balkans and the Austrian 
mélange and Armenia and Egypt and Ireland, for one set of 
questions ; and Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Dover Straits, Hong-Kong, 
Panama for another; Africa and the Pacific Islands for a third ; 
commercial treaties and tariffs for a fourth. The prospect staggers 
imagination. And how could the decrees be executed? In civil 
life the executive commands a ubiquitous police backed if neces- 
sary by soldiers, and then it often fails. But how could the super- 
State authority have a ubiquitous force at its disposal? Suppose, 
for instance, it had settled the political position of Ireland, which 
it would certainly be called upon to do, to the immense relief of 
Great Britain, what would happen? The rest of the world and 
the other States would then begin to learn something about Ire- 
land, of which they at present know nothing. The one thing 
that would not happen is the acceptance of the solution, whatever 
c2 
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it might be, by the Irish themselves. And what would follow? 
Either impotence or civil war. 

It is not necessary to pursue the idea any further. Like all 
such visions it pre-supposes for the working a race of beings totally 
different from those for whom it is intended. 

Another variety of the League of Nations is a federation of 
States; but as Dr. Hart points out, two different conceptions are 
confused under this heading. One is a real federation under a 
supreme authority, like the United States ; but this would be the 
world super-State just discussed. It is not generally known 
that the idea of federating the European Powers into a United 
States of Europe for the preservation of peace was laid before all 
the Crowned Heads and State Secretaries in 1910. It was warmly 
taken up by King Edward, who assisted its author to lay the sug- 
gestion before other Heads of States, and particularly the Tsar 
and the German Kaiser. It was favourably received by both, and 
for a time seemed to be making progress, but was eventually 
quashed by those Sovereigns’ advisers. The Kaiser was at one 
time so keenly interested that the people about him, and par- 
ticularly the military clique, became alarmed and brought all their 
influence to bear to induce him to drop it, which he did in 1912 
or 1913. This episode confirms Rousseau’s argument published 
150 years earlier. 

The other kind of League of Nations is less ambitious and 
quite practicable. The Allies are in effect such a League now, 
and as events are shaping it seems likely to become a permanent 
union, at least in part. Of course the more States join it the 
greater its influence and*its power for peace. If all the Great 
Powers belonged to it such an organisation might prove a notable 
advance on the road towards concord painfully travelled since 
the Thirty Years War, as previqusly explained. But there can 
be no place in it for the violator of Belgian neutrality without 
complete recantation. This brings me back to the inception of 
the War and the German mentality revealed by it. 

The apologists of Germany—who are much more German than 
Prince Lichnowsky and possess an inexhaustible supply of excuses 
for everything—make light of the violation of the Belgian treaty. 
Treaties, they say, have often been violated by other people, 
including ourselves. The argument that someone else has done 
the same thing is always the feeblest of defences. But the Bel- 
gian treaty was not an ordinary one. It was a solemn covenant 
entered into and renewed at intervals by a league of nations for 
the express purpose of avoiding war, because the neutralised terri- 
tory is the meeting point of three Great Powers and has been 
the cockpit of Europe. Its violation is not breach of a treaty only 
but breach of the public inter-State order of Europe. For the 
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State that has done this to enter into another league to maintain 
the order it has broken would obviously be a mere mockery until 
it has not only abjured and reversed the act but also recanted the 
purposes and principles which led to the act. Otherwise nothing 
can be expected but a repetition whenever the occasion should 
arise. The violation of Belgian neutrality was the result of no 
sudden decision determined by the circumstances of the moment 
and the military command without the knowledge and partici- 
pation of civilian Germany. It was an act of State policy, 
deliberately undertaken and long prepared, with the knowledge 
and acquiescence even of German Socialists. We know this from 
the interview which two of them, Noske and Koster, had with 
Belgian Socialists at Brussels early in the War. Dr. Koster told 
the Belgian ‘ comrades’ that what had happened in Belgium was 
all their own fault for not having violated their own treaty obli- 
gations and allowed the Germans to pass. ‘ Besides, everyone 
has known for years that in case of a war between Germany and 
France our troops must pass through Belgium.’ Comrade Noske 
did not contradict him. Incidentally this explains and justifies 
the discussion of plans for defence against Germany between the 
Belgian Government and the British military representative, 
which, the Germans maintain, had already violated Belgian 
neutrality. Its object was the defence of that neutrality which 
Germany had for years decided to violate, according to these 
German socialists. 

The German idea of a League of Nations for the maintenance 
of peace was revealed by the Imperial Chancellor when he said 
that Germany would join it and place herself at the head of it-— 
an easy way of establishing the pax Germanica under German 
hegemony, but wholly incompatible with the idea of a League of 
free and independent nations. It would be a version of the 
summa potestas wielded by Germany and involve abandonment 
of the objects of the War. Obviously that arrangement would not 
hold German ambitions in check. Nothing remains therefore but 
a League without Germany and her satellites. It already exists 
to carry on war, and its power to maintain peace hereafter will 
depend upon the issue. One possibility is the creation of a new 
balance of power on a world-wide scale by the formation of two 
Leagues of Nations, which might be called the Land League and 
the Sea League, because the first would be connected by land and 
the second by sea. Germany would control the first, the British 
Empire and the United States would be the pillars of the second. 
It would not mean real peace, but it might prevent minor wars 
and preserve the world from war for a long time. It would be a 
step towards eventual union and in these large affairs the world 
moves forward only by steps. 
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But, it may still be asked, might not reasonable concessions 
satisfy Germany and change her attitude? If I thought it pos- 
sible I should advocate it. But no one can think so who has 
studied the German war literature and particularly the utterances 
of Socialists, who should be the most moderate and pacific section 
of the nation. I would refer to the books of Dr. Karl Renner and 
Dr. Paul Lensch, to which attention has recently been drawn. 
They are the most brilliant spokesmen of the dominant school and 
they expound the German case more fully and logically, especially 
Dr. Renner, than anyone else has yet done. They are constrained 
to do so by the necessity of defending the attitude of German 
Socialists before the bar of International Socialism and by the 
role of scientific interpreters of history assumed by Marxians. The 
position they reach with regard to the War and the immediate 
future is virtually identical with that of the military, commercial 
and professorial publicists. They pull different oars but are all 
in the same boat. For Marxians the key to events, which they 
alone possess, is ‘ historical necessity,’ determined mainly by 
economic conditions; and these German neo-Marxians prove 
that the aggrandisement of Germany is a historical necessity 
caused by her economic development, which demands con- 
tinual expansion and involves expansion of the State because 
the State has become intimately bound up with economic 
activities and its boundaries are co-terminous with the internal 
economic life of the nation behind a protective tariff. An enlarged 
area, which must be economically, politically and militarily one, 
is the first requirement, but there are others. Germany requires 
the absolute command of raw materials, the secure use of high- 
ways by sea and land at all times and secure access to harbours 
and markets. Without these Germany would suffocate and they 
must be acquired, if necessary, by force of arms. A war for that 
purpose is a necessity-war in which all means are lawful. It is 
true that this economic development is ‘ bourgeois’ and capitalist, 
but it is history and the ‘ proletariate ’ cannot ‘absent itself from 
history.’ Besides, all the old Marxian class-distinctions and cate- 
gories have gone, and given place to other relations. All sections 
of the nation stand on one front. 

This is a summa summarum of the new Pan-German Socialism. 
It clearly means war now and further wars to come. For the 
requirements just enumerated are all enjoyed in peace time by 
Germany in common with the rest of the world. What she wants 
is to be able to make war without the risk of losing them, in fact 
to combine the advantages of peace with the making of war when- 
ever it seems expedient to complete the domination of the world, 
which is the real aim. 

What is the use of talking about peace with people who cherish 
these ideas and are even now actively engaged in organising for 
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the next war? There is nothing for it but Mr. Lansing’s policy 
of more war and still more war ‘until the very thought of war is 
abhorrent to the German people.’ 

I began with a classical quotation and will end with another 
from the speech of the Spartan commander, Gylippus, to the 
Syracusans : 

It is, I admit, a very wicked thing to perpetuate enmities and differ- 


ences ; but is not the due punishment of those who violate peace the most 
natural way to put an end to war? 


The Germans are in their pretensions very much like the 
Athenians, only more arrogant and with less reason. They have 
separated themselves from the rest of mankind on the ground of 
their superiority. Be it so. Let them call it superiority if they 
like. The result is that the rest of mankind cannot live with 
them, so long as they are in that frame of mind. 


A. SHADWELL. 
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THE CONTROL OF THE TROPICS 
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THE other day I heard an honest iron-worker say : ‘The working 
classes of this country can’t afford an Empire,’ and there can be no 
doubt whatever that he was expressing the opinion of many of his 
fellow-toilers, and that certain Labour Leaders (or misleaders) 
are prepared to make his uninstructed saying a plank in their 
political programme when the War is over and the great issue 
of Reconstruction v. Revolution comes up for settlement. 

Let us face the discomfortable truth: a large minority of 
the manual workers in Great Britain, and large mumbers also 
of the mechanical brain-workers, are inclined to revive the old 
Pacifist theory (one of the roots of Cobden’s political philosophy) 
of the British Empire as a damnosa hereditas, the safeguarding 
of which demands huge pericdical sacrifices of blood and treasure 
without bringing any moral or material advantage in return. 
What is the Empire to him or he to the Empire?—there, in 
eleven words, is the case presented by the British Bolshevist 
against what he is in the habit of calling ‘ bourgeois Imperialism.’ 
The stay-at-home working man will admit that the ‘governing 
class’ (a phrase often on his lips) derive benefits, such as colonial 
government billets, from the existence of our world-encircling 
array of tropical and sub-tropical dependencies. But he does 
not see where he comes in, precisely, and his ignorance on this 
point is certainly excusable, seeing that no organised effort has 
ever been made by British statesmen to tell him what the Empire 
actually is to him, and what it might be, if only its multifarious pro- 
duction were organised on a business footing for the good of all 
concerned. It is not the slightest use talking to him about the 
ubiquitous presence of the British flag, the sun’s habit of never 
setting on the British Empire, and other grandiose facts dear 
to the platform orator, who would sooner face an audience than 
a problem in statecraft. To tell him that the British Empire is 
everything and everywhere Rome could never be, that it stands 
for equity as Rome stood for law, leaves him cold and incredulous 
still. These are excellent examples of the historical epigram, 
but he knows no history as yet—the dates of reigns and battles 
which his children learn at school are all the history he has in 
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mind, and one must admit that the contents of their school 
histories are dry, indigestible stuff, without any real significance 
for men toiling in the present, and having no certainty that the 
future is secure. ‘ What is the extent of the blessed Empire to 
me,’ said a poor slum-dweller, ‘when I has to open the window 
to get room to pull on my trousers?’ Here we are touching on 
the point of view of the unskilled labourer, never sure of his 
job from one week to another in the days before the War, who 
is regarded by the skilled artisan as an intellectual and social 
inferior (there is no social solidarity in the ranks of Labour), and 
who looks upon the great Trades Unions as privileged orders 
‘on the make.’ It is the imperfectly organised mass of unskilled 
labour which the Leninites of the Clyde and other contaminated 
areas hope to use in their campaign of ‘direct action’ or actual 
warfare against the established social system. One of these 
dangerous agitators recently told a small gathering of navvies 
that the Imperial rule was really a curse to the aboriginal inhabi- . 
tants of our tropical dependencies. His contention, based on the 
deliberate misinterpretation of authoritative books, was that 
even the most primitive of savage tribes were better off than 
unskilled workers in Great Britain. If they sometimes died of 
famine, he said, their political economy was more advanced than 
ours, since it gave everybody his right to the usufruct of land, 
and a certain amount of elbow-room, if it was only the run of an 
insanitary forest, and did not produce economic pariahs. But 
the attempt to destroy the existing fabric of society will come 
to nothing in this country. The skilled artisan of the Midlands 
and the North will not follow the wild young men who have been 
brought up on the writings of ideologues from Karl Marx to Mr. 
Sidney Webb, and are also suffering from what has been styled 
the cosmical grievance—that feeling of discontent with the whole 
order of the_ universe which visits us all at times, and caused 
Porson, when he’ had spilt ink on a manuscript, to exclaim 
‘Damn the nature of things!’ Indeed it is only in the poorest 
quarters of the great industrial cities that recruits for a ‘ Red 
Army’ could be secured. There we find the three most dan- 
gerous types of the revolutionary germ-carrier—the migratory 
Trish labourer who is almost always in sympathy with Sinn Fein, 
the unclean and cowardly Russian Jew, and the alien fille de 
joie who is everywhere an anti-social influence, but especially 
in the polyglot mining towns of South Wales. It is absurd to 
suppose that such agents could bring about a Revolution in a 
country where, as Trotsky observed, the working classes have 
got into the bourgeois habit of owning property. The real after- 
the-war danger consists in the growth of a belief among the 
working classes that the British Empire is not really worth a 
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single worker’s bones, that Great Britain would be sure of peace 
and prosperity if she shuffled off her Imperial responsibilities or 
shared them with other nations (including Germany), and that 
the least advanced of our ward-races is capable of ‘ self-deter- 
mination’ and would profit in every way by release from British 
protection. These ideas are based, of course, on an abysmal 
ignorance of the history and present conditions of our imperium 
of dependencies. But they have inspired certain clauses in the 
recent pronouncement of the Labour Party in regard to war 
aims, and I am convinced that a majority of the unskilled and 
a strong minority of the skilled workers accept them to-day as 
the basis of political action in the future. If this web of delusions 
and illusions be not swept away, the consequences are likely to 
be disastrous. 

One of these consequences would be the repudiation of the 
War Debt, at any rate a large part of it. It is only by the 
organised development of latent Imperial resources, for the 
mutual benefit of the people of Great Britain and the races now 
under their protection, that we can hope to shoulder a burden 
of indebtedness which may reach 8,000,000,000/. before we enter 
on the era of Reconstruction. It was the speeding-up of the 
productive power of industrial England which enabled us to 
stand up under the debt, between four and five times the amount 
of the national income as shown by the Income Tax (then called 
Property Tax) returns for 1801-2, incurred in the war against 
Napoleon. This speeding-up process, which was largely the 
result of the invention of improved machinery and the adoption 
of more scientific business methods, proceeded continuously 
during the twenty-one years of a life-and-death struggle. The 
national income before the present War was estimated at 
2,100,000 ,0001., and the probability that the new war debt will 
be in much the same proportion to that estimate (made in 1907), 
as the cost of crushing the Napoleonic tyranny was to the 1801-2 
national income, is reassuring to those who find comfort in his- 
torical parallels. But it certainly does not follow that the 
enhanced development of British industries alone will be suffi- 
cient to enable us to bear the colossal increase of indebtedness. 
It is true, no doubt, that our home productive power will be 
considerably greater at the end of the War than it was at the 
beginning. The labour-force of the country, in spite of millions 
of war casualties, will have gained in numerical strength and 
average efficiency. Unskilled workers have acquired skill and 
experience, thanks to the device of ‘dilution’ patriotically sanc- 
tioned by the Trades Unions, and the vast increase in the number 
of women workers, whose industry and adaptability have been 
one of the great surprises of war-time, is a most important addi- 
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tion to our productive power. Lost industries have been regained, 
and new ones created; and the establishment of munition fac- 
tories (which can be, and ought to be, adapted to commercial 
purposes after the War) in many districts in the rural South, 
has prepared the way for a notable extension of the national 
industrial system. Indeed, the last-named factor should prove 
as profitable to the nation in the end as was the development 
on modern lines of some of the Southern States after the American 
Civil War. Employers have grasped the necessity of applying 
the modern science of business to their undertakings, of elimin- 
ating the wastage of cut-throat competition, and of a much more 
extensive utilisation of automatic machinery, In spite of the 
excess profits tax—an impost only to be excused by taxation- 
for-revenue arguments—some of the larger employers have been ~ 
able to build up reserves of capital which will be used not for 
fighting their employees, as some short-sighted Labour leaders 
believe, but for completing the process of transforming us from 
a nation of shop-keepers to a nation of multiple-shop keepers, 
so to speak. This process, as Mr. W. H. Mallock has pointed 
out, had proceeded so far up to 1907 as to have added 
1,050,000,000/. to the national income since 1801-2, seeing that 
if the increase had been proportional to the increase of population, 
the aggregate would not have exceeded 900,000,000/. If. the 
‘ca’ canny ’ principle, which is chiefly responsible for the lack of 
hopefulness and ambition that was the tap-root of Labour dis- 
content before the War, can be eliminated, and if the half- 
Bolshevists (i.e. those whose plan stops short of violence and 
downright robbery) do not succeed in crushing the working 
. capitalist, we may expect a very large increase in the produc- 
tive power of British industry as soon as demobilisation is com- 
plete. But, without making sure of a sufficient increase in the 
supply of raw materials and food-stuffs and of extended and 
guaranteed markets, it is impossible to believe, in view of the 
far fiercer competition between industrial nations that must be 
a feature of the coming peace-time, that the factors mentioned 
can operate freely and fully to our advantage. And the only way 
in which these increased supplies and extended markets can be 
secured is by the intensive and organised development of the 
British Empire for the benefit, in the first instance, of British 
subjects. That was the reasoned opinion of the late Earl Grey, 
whose personal knowledge of the economics of Empire in 
Rhodesia and Canada, and innumerable friendships with all sorts 
and qgnditions of Empire-builders, had given him a clearer insight 
into the problems of our two-fold commonwealth than was pos- 
sessed by any other statesman of his era. The social salvation 
of the British working classes, he would often say, was a ques- 
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tion of Imperial policy, and the first duty of every true states- 
man was to teach them what the Empire was and what could 
be made of it, for them and their children, by the intelligent 
non-political development of its vast latent resources. He 
taught this doctrine all his life, and eloquently enforced it as 
he lay on his death-bed. And towards the close of his invaluable 
life he had come to the conclusion that our control of the Tropics, 
visibly presented in the red cummerband which encircles a terres- 
trial globe, was the greatest of all our Imperial assets. 

The advantages of closer trade-relations with the Dominions 
are already understood by the intelligent working man. Before 
the War, he had heard from friends and relations, who had 
emigrated there, of the opportunities of acquiring a competence 
offered by Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
Since the War began he has been continually in contact, in the 
battle-zones and at home, with Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders and Afrikanders who have given him tangible proofs 
—for example, the contents of the Colonial breeches-pocket which 
seems to our ‘Tommy’ an inexhaustible mine—of the higher 
standard of earning and spending in their far-off countries. He 
knows enough now to see the advantages of an extension of the 
policy of Imperial Preference, and will not be deeply moved by 
the Cobdenite’s complaint when the door that was ‘banged, 
barred and bolted’ opens of its own accord. But as yet he 
knows nothing, or less than nothing, of the vast extent and 
resources of our Crown Colonies and Protectorates, or of India— 
which is an Empire in itself in a ring fence—and he has not the 
slightest conception of the manner in which the territories we 
control in the Tropics, by far the richest repositories of raw . 
materials and food-stuffs held by any nation at any time in the 
world’s history, could be utilised for his own personal benefit. 
In one case he does know something. A Lancastrian myself, I 
never knew a Lancashire textile worker who was not well aware 
of the importance of India to his own individual welfare. But, 
generally speaking, the British working man has not the vaguest 
idea of the potential value of our tropical and sub-tropica] depen- 
dencies. How curious it should be so when he is always per- 
sonally in contact with their products! Show him that he 
is always handling these products, always eating and drink- 
ing them, always wearing them and playing with them—con- 
vince him that this Tropical Empire is imextricably woven 
into the fabric of his daily life—and the process of educating him 
in the possibilities of practical Imperialism is well and, truly 
begun. And when that process is completed, he would scout 
the idea of allowing the Germans, whose desire to wrest from 
us the control of the Tropics has been one of the chief 
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motives of this made-in-Germany War, to profit by utilising any 
tropical product which he can utilise himself. 

The Germans themselves have always looked upon our tropical 
dependencies as the greatest prize of a successful war against 
the British Empire. For thirty years at least the Pan-Germans 
have regarded them as Germany’s destined Canaan; the profits 
of economic penetration, designed as a basis of military conquest, 
were to them as the grapes of Eshcol, specimens of a rare and 
refreshing fruit which would be theirs some day in unimaginable 
plenty. The necessity of possessing Colonies in the ‘ Heat Belt’ 
has always been made an axiom of the policy of German expan- 
sion. Germany’s ‘place in the sun’ was to be warmed by 
vertical sunbeams. Benjamin Kidd and Alleyne Ireland have 
shown that the desire of peoples in the Temperate Zone to possess 
tropical and sub-tropical demesnes has been a dominant motive 
of world-politics throughout history—indeed it was this motive 
that took Alexander the Great to India—but never more mani- 
festly so than in the second half of the nineteenth century, when 
the partition of Africa took place. It may be true that the 
German Crown Prince once admitted that the German Colonies 
were not worth twopence, being mostly the leavings of other 
colonising peoples. But the German Government did everything 
in its power to convince the public that the foundation of a 
German Colonial Empire had been firmly established, and that 
the German in the street was eating, drinking, and wearing its 
products every day. What is absurdly known as an ‘ Italian 
warehouseman ’ in this country was, and still is, called a Kolonial- 
warenhdndler in Germany, the idea being to persuade customers 
that everything in his shop came from the German Colonies. 
Moreover all the triumphs of economic penetration and scientific 
research at the expense of the unorganised British Empire were 
advertised in glowing terms. The German working man, as I 
know from talking with him in the years before the War, knew 
all about the conquest of British cane-sugar by tle bounty-fed 
scientifically developed product of the German sugar-beet, and that 
of the indigo of Indian plantations by the synthetic substance, the 
manufacturing of which starts with naphthalene, at one time 
regarded as a nuisance by the tar-distiller. One of these vic- 
tories originated in a war measure; the other provided a new 
war weapon. In either case the development was appropriately 
carried out by a people which regards warfare as a strong nation’s 
chief industry. What was being done in Germany’s African 
Colonies was known before the War to every intelligent German, 
whereas even the highly educated Englishman seldom has the 
smallest modicum of knowledge of the many-sided productiveness 
of the tropical and sub-tropical territories for the welfare of which 
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his country is ultimately responsible. Production was not, of 
course, the primary purpose which caused the average German 
to speak with well-informed pride—equal to that of the Canadian 
who always has statistics of his town’s progress on the tip of his 
tongue—about the beginnings of his African Empire. The 
nature of that purpose was a secret never communicated to the 
English visitor. But the growing rubber production of German 
East Africa would be mentioned ; it was deliberately exaggerated 
by Pan-German lecturers in order to convince their audiences (1) 
that Germans could manage a tropical estate much better than 
the English, and (2) that sea-power, which would guarantee the 
* place in the sun,’ would be a most profitable investment. Again, 
the oil-seeds that went to Hamburg from German East Africa 
and the Cameroons formed there the basis of large industries, 
including the manufacture of oil-cake for cattle, which would 
often be. spoken of as proofs of the importance to the German 
working man of colonial expansion. The fact that the bulk of 
this raw material came from Nigeria was judiciously ignored. 
Why should Germans advertise a British Colony? Moreover all 
the actual results of ‘peaceful penetration’ in our Heat-Belt 
holdings were known to the German public. It was an oft-told 
tale how German capitalists, helped by the great predatory banks 
of the Fatherland, had acquired estates there and made them 
pay handsomely, and how German experts, trained in German 
Schools of Tropical Agriculture (such as that of Fruhling and 
Schultz in Brunswick), held highly paid billets as managers and 
so forth on British-owned plantations. These experts were 
spinning a web of economic intrigue about our whole Imperium 
of dependencies, and the overseas Imperialist knew it only too 
well and would have liked to see them displaced by British 
specialists. But he had to employ Germans (or Dutchmen) 
owing to the fact that the scientific and practical training required 
could not be obtained under the British Flag. Even to-day there 
is no Chair of Tropical Agriculture in an English University ! 
So far are we still behind Germany, the United States, and even 
Holland, who has made such a success of managing Java as a 
national heritage. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri; we should be well advised to 
imitate Germany’s example without a moment’s delay and create 
a public interest in our vast assemblage of tropical territories. 
In point of fact a beginning has already been made of the spade- 
work of propaganda. The British Empire Producers’ Organisation, 
which has influential members in all parts of the Empire and 
represents about 2,000,000,0001. of invested capital, has already 
prepared the way in British industrial centres for a clearer and 
more general understanding of the value and variety of our over- 
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seas assets and of the way in which they may be realised in order 
to lighten the burden of war indebtedness for the working 
classes. The chief objectives of this organisation are (1) to create 
an entente between Capital and Labour throughout the Empire, 
and (2) to secure the adoption by the Imperial Government of 
a scientific policy of Imperial development for the advantage of 
all British subjects. The Royal Colonial Institute is also busily 
engaged in this work of enlightenment. But much has yet to 
be done before the man in the street (or even the man at the club 
window) looks upon the Empire outside the self-governing 
Dominions as a privilege as well as a responsibility. 

A systematic propaganda might be carried out on the following 
lines, the topical ‘ peg’ being, of course, the future of the con- 
quered German colonies in Africa and the Pacific. 

I.—-The notion that all tropical Africa should be placed under 
the control of an International Commission, on which Germany 
would be represented, is almost too absurd to be seriously dis- 
cussed. It is the craziest expression so far of the spirit of imprac- 
ticable internationalism. The idea at the back of the minds of 
Mr. Arthur Henderson and the other soft-shell Labourites who 
invented this preposterous plan is that it would save Germany’s 
face and so help us to regain her friendship after the War. But 
it is quite clear, surely, that the vast majority of the workers of 
this country, and practically all their women folk, will have no 
use at all for the fauz bonhomme amity of the Germans when 
peace breaks out. I find that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s constant 
allusions to ‘our German friends’ are resented even by the 
Pacifist element in the rank-and-file of the Labour Party. More- 
over, nobody who has studied German mentality believes such 
a concession, if it could conceivably be granted, would have the 
desired effect. Indeed the loss of their colonies outright, to judge 
by the comments in the German Press, would be a degree less 
irritating to the Germans. It is also worth while pointing out 
that abuses of administration are invariably numerous under a 
condominium, which also acts as a check on agricultural and 
industrial progress. It was not until we got a free hand in Egypt 
that the country became prosperous and the fellaheen well-to-do 
and contented. 

The return of the Colonies to Germany is out of the question. 
It would give rise to unappeasable dissensions between Great 
Britain and the self-governing Dominions, so much of whose best 
blood has been shed in getting rid of a very bad neighbour. It 
would probably involve the secession of South Africa. In the 
case of Australia and New Zealand it would certainly lead to the 
damping-down of that eager desire to increase their contributions 
to the stock of Imperial sea-power which originates in a new sense 
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of maritime responsibilities. To put the argument on the lowest 
plane, the people of this country would suffer by having to bear 
the whole burden of maintaining a Navy which, unless the War 
strikes Germany’s name out of the list of Great Powers, would 
have to be kept up at its present strength. 

But the crowd-compelling argument against the retrocession 
of both the African and Pacific colonies is the horrible record of 
Germany’s treatment of native races. The working man, I find, 
is still as a rule unacquainted with the dreadful history of the 
annihilation of the Hereros and other blood-smeared pages in the 
annals of Kultur as applied in the control of overseas dependencies. 
And, if he has heard of these manifestations of unspeakable 
brutality and bestiality, he never seems to know that a sufficiency 
of evidence has been assembled from German sources. The 
official surveys of this evidence should be sent to every branch 
of every Trade Union in the country, and also to every public- 
house, since it is there that the working man meets his friends 
and talks over the nation’s affairs. Simplified and illustrated 
versions of the official documents should be produced for this pur- 
pose. The love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake, which is a German 
characteristic, can also be illustrated by authentic stories of the 
treatment of imported labour in every part of the Heat Belt 
where the German has settled. In what was once the Bismarck 
Archipelago the natives point to innumerable graves or mounds 
where the ‘Hong Kongs,’ as they call the Chinese coolies, lie 
buried, offering historic evidence of senseless brutality. A 
German Professor once told me that the German habit of taking 
an afternoon siesta at home (to sleep off the effects of the usual 
Gargantuan lunch) proved that his people had a natural gift 
for colonising hot countries. But they have shown themselves 
incapable, in Africa and elsewhere, of appreciating the first con- 
dition of success in the occupation of tropical lands, which is to 
conserve the indigenous labour-force and keep it healthy and con- 
tented. The African Colonies, however, were not primarily 
regarded as commercial undertakings by the German people. 
They were intended to be bases for future wars of conquest, and 
that is why the strategic objects of the railways in German South- 
West and East Africa are so obvious as to make them declarations 
of hostility writ in steel. Furthermore, the Germans were 
creating in East Africa a native army, which, had the War been 
postponed for another ten or fifteen years, might have been strong 
enough to hold out against any forces that could have been 
brought up from British South Africa. The ‘Askaris’ are the 
best fighting men in Africa, better even than the Zulus; they do 
not cost much in commissariat, for it is their traditional custom 
to live on the enemy (literally). Those who fought on our side 
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in East Africa disposed of an occasional German spy in a way 
which was the extremest form of prehistoric humour. 

1I.—The disappearance of the German flag from Equatorial 
Africa will enable us to realise the Cape-to-Cairo idea to the best 
possible advantage. It completes our control of the Tropics and 
increases our holdings there to some 7,000,000 square miles of 
territory, almost every part of which supplies indispensable food- 
stuffs and raw materials. As yet the systematic development of 
these vast areas is merely beginning, though we have laid the 
foundations of permanent prosperity there by a careful study of 
the vast variety of indigenous races and of the various answers to 
the all-important question—how must this strange race, ‘ half 
devil and half child’ though it seem, be treated so that the most 
and best can be made of it. Our equity is based on a knowledge 
of practical ethnology, the sum of the experiences of innumerable 
experts, each of whom has given his life to some special task, 
which no other nation has acquired or could possibly acquire. 
The Englishman has a genius for entering into the minds of non- 
European stocks, savage or semi-civilised or decadent, and for 
gaining their confidence. The German lacks this great gift and 
cannot acquire it; so that the substitution of German for British 
control of a thousand ward-races would be the greatest wrong 
that was ever inflicted on humanity. Germany’s treatment of 
European peoples in the territories occupied by her armies shows 
what would inevitably be the fate of the ; 


Poor dwindled souls that lost the onward way 
In memory’s morning, when the world began 


if they ever came under the Prussian jack-boot. 

The British working man does not even know the names or 
products of our Tropical possessions, much less the systems of 
governance which have been established there as a result of the 
sympathétic study of the inhabitants thereof by generations of 
capable and devoted administrators. It is not his fault. The 
story of these achievements, of which every Englishman has a 
right to be proud, has never been taught in the nation’s schools ; 
it does not form part of what is called a liberal education; it is 
regarded as tedious and unneeessary by the average Member of 
Parliament. The late Alfred Lyttelton confessed to the writer 
that he knew nothing of it until he became Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. If it could be taught to the masses of the 
population in terms of countries, of invaluable industries, of 
historic personalities, the delusion that our conquests in the 
Torrid Zone are something to be ashamed of would soon be 
extirpated. 

III.—Mommsen’s application of the tag Dignus imperii nist 
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imperdsset (worthy of owning an Empire if he had never owned 
one) to the Englishman is confuted by the record of our dealings 
with coloured and backward races. Economically speaking, how- 
ever, we have not shown any striking capacity as yet for making a 
profitable use—profitable to workers of all classes and colours—of 
the vast assemblage of territories we hold and the huge labour- 
forces we have so carefully conserved. The time for so doing 
has, in point of fact, only lately arrived. A few years ago the 
white man could not live and work in many of our tropical 
demesnes; West Africa, for example, was a place where the 
European adventurer’s life was not worth two years’ purchase. 
Science has now removed most of the obstacles to the permanent 
habitation of these dangerous countries. The discovery of the 
connexion between the mosquito and malarial and yellow fevers, 
and of preventive and alleviating remedies, to mention only one 
triumph of Tropical Medicine (in which our London and Liver- 
pool Schools lead the world), has changed the whole situation. 
The conversion of the Isthmus of Panama into a comparatively 
healthy region is the greatest of all recent object-lessons in the 
value of the new tropical hygiene. The vertical sun, with its 
red rays, will always be dangerous to the white man’s health, 
but its effects can be minimised by taking proper precautions and 
by periodical holidays in the Temperate Zones. In Central 
Africa, furthermore, we are in possession of plateau lands where 
white men can not only live in comfort and carry on their work 
of supervision continuously but also bring up a family. It 
follows that the personnel for working out a great policy of 
Imperial development, under national control, can now be main- 
tained on the spot. ‘Mr. Mother Country,’ to quote Wakefield’s 
name for the Colonial Office clerk, who went home on a ’bus 
but was mightier than all the proconsuls, can be dispensed with 
at last. 

Science and statesmanship would work together in this 
tremendous task. Without the help of the scientist the states- 
man would fail inevitably. In the past tropical industries which 
have not been scientifically improved—and in the lands of the 
siesta the natural tendency is to be content with rule-of-thumb 
methods—have been crushed or even destroyed by scientific impro- 
visations. Sugar and indigo are cases in point, and particularly 
appropriate to my argument, because in either case the war-motive 
comes in. 

(A) Sugar was discovered in beet-root by Marggraf, a German 
chemist in 1747, but it was not until 1801 that a factory was 
erected for extracting it in Silesia by one Achard. In the light 
of present-day events it is well to remember that the German 
sugar-beet industry was encouraged in its early stages by the land 
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blockade of Prussia enforced by Napoleon, which made the home 
production of sugar a vital necessity. The story of the struggle 
for supremacy between Germain beet-sugar and British cane- 
sugar is too familiar to be told again in this place. The victory 
of the former was the direct result of our bad statesmanship and 
lack of scientific forethought. If British politicians had recog- 
nised the necessity of conserving a British industry which was a 
veritable link of Empire (plantations in the West Indies, refineries 
at home), and the British producers of sugar had been more active 
in seeking out and adopting scientific methods, we should not be 
paying sixpence a pound to-day for the very same subfusc stuff 
which was all the French householder could procure after 
Trafalgar. 

(B) The clean-cut victory of synthetic indigo was largely due 
to the rule-of-thumb carelessness of the indigo planters. The 
natural dye is better than the artificial one, and that fact may 
presently lead to a revival of the former. The synthetic product 
was first sold in 1897; the discovery of a marketable commodity 
took thirty-five years and an expenditure of about 2,000,000l., 
but in a very few years the whole business of producing an indis- 
pensable dye-stuff had passed from India to Germany. But where 
does the war-motive come in? In this way—in the old process 
of making synthetic indigo naphthalene was converted by chlor- 
ination into phthalic acid, and the production of chlorine for 
which many new uses were found was a corollary of this process. 
So that, but for the scientific adventure in quest of artificial 
indigo, the green cloud of deadly gas might never have been a 
weapon in the present War. 

In the last three and a half years Germany has produced so 
many substitutes for natural products that her applied science will 
be more of a danger than ever to ancient industries rooted in the 
soil. We do not know what have been the results of the German 
scientist’s indefatigable search for ersatz commodities ; we shall 
not know until we meet his ruthless competition in the industrial 
warfare of the coming peacetime. But we must be prepared to 
use all the weapons science and statesmanship can provide, 
remembering the beet-sugar object-lesson. 

IV.—The main lines of a policy for the right use of our con- 
trol of the Tropics can even now be indicated. As things are, 
we practically have a monopoly of several indispensable kinds of 
raw material which Germany must have at any price—jute, for 
example, which she gets from India. If it be made a principle 
of British policy that no raw material from our tropical depen- 
dencies, which can be turned into the finished products in Great 
Britain and the Dominions, shall go to enemy countries, we shall 


achieve these all-important objects: in the first place, we shall 
D2 
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be controlling the industrial expansion of Germany and -so pre- 
venting her from preparing for a future war of world-conquest ; 
secondly, we shall have work for the additions, such as the army 
of women workers, which have been made to our labouring force 
during war-time ; thirdly, we shall be in a far better position to 
bear the burden of war indebtedness. Why, for example, should 
we have to import margarine in the days to come? We grow 
the raw material in our tropical demesnes, and can make all the 
margarine we require for our own use, and build up to boot a 
profitable export trade in what is now an indispensable com- 
modity.* And the same policy can be carried out in regard to all 
the other staple products of that half of the British Empire which 
is under the direct control of Great Britain. 

Mr. Chamberlain, when teaching the possibilities of Imperial 
Preference, once expressed a hope that the Dominions would not 
start new industries. There was never any chance that this 
hope would be realised ; the free and full development of an indus- 
trial nation seated in the Temperate Zone necessarily involves 
the growth of manufactures of every kind until the economic 
structure is as complete, from foundation to pinnacles, as it is 
in England. Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
will make everything they can for themselves and refuse to reserve 
any raw material for the sole use of the Mother-Country. It is 
their duty to themselves and the Empire to do so. But it is 
very different with our tropical demesnes. Manufacturing indus- 
tries are out of place there; where they have been established, 
on modern lines, they have not made for the welfare of native 
populations. They crush out the small indigenous art-industries, 
productive of beautiful hand-work, and destroy the moral of races 
accustomed to an open-air life on the sun-drenched land by 
herding them into factories. It is far better that the tropical 
and sub-tropical aborigines should be kept, so far as possible, to 
their ancestral business of agriculture in developed forms. As 
things are, tropical cultivation and production suffer from the 
general survival of systems of monoculture, which is an heritage 
from the old days of slavery. The social and economic evils 
resulting from this survival—debt-bondage, contract labour, 
exhaustion of the soil etc.—are familiar to all disinterested 
students of tropical communities. It is to polyculture, i.e. varied 
production as contrasted with the growing of a single product, 
that we must look for economic security and a large increase in 
ageregate production. 


The whole subject is too vast for more than its general out- 
lines to be indicated in a single paper. Enough has perhaps been 
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said to justify my belief that a remedy for all the economic 
difficulties arising out of the War is to be found in the right use 
of our control of the Tropics, which would also enable us to 
control Germany. But nothing can be done until we bring the 
driving-power of public opinion to bear, and that is why our 
first step must be to convert our kings in corduroy to a sense of 
the true significance of Empire. 
E. B. Ospory. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


BRITAIN’S TRUE WEALTH AND THE 
UNIMPORTANCE OF THE WAR DEBT 


(11) 
SOME LESSONS FROM AMERICA 


IN a previous article’ 1 endeavoured to show that the cost of the 
War, even if it should eventually exceed what is erroneously called 
Britain’s national wealth, is a matter of secondary importance, 
provided the struggle be brought to a victorious end; that the 
latent resources of Motherland and Empire are practically bound- 
less; that the wealth of the Empire should grow in the future 
about as rapidly as it has done in the past owing to the increase 
of the population, the increase of the productive capacity of man, 
and the shrinkage in the value of the currency with which we 
may calculate ; that the wealth and the taxable capacity of Great 
Britain have increased about ten-fold since 1815 and may increase 
once more ten-fold during the coming century; that the wealth 
of the United States has grown three-hundred-and-forty-fold since 
1790 and twenty-six-fold since 1850 and is now far greater than 
that of the British Empire ; that, if the British Empire should be 
vigorously developed in accordance with the methods employed 
by the United States, the wealth of the Empire should in the 
year 2000 be about sixty times as great as the present wealth 
of the United Kingdom and should in the year 2100 be a thousand 
times as great as the present wealth of the United Kingdom ; that 
therefore a hundred years hence the cost of the War with Germany 
may appear as small as that of the Napoleonic War appears to 
the present generation. Economic progress similar to that effected 
by America can be expected only if American economic methods 
are employed, if inefficient traditional methods are abandoned. 
Let us therefore inquire a little more closely into the causes of 
America’s vast wealth and unparalleled material progress. 
Wealth is created by the exploitation of the resources of nature 
by man. It follows that the increase of the wealth of a nation 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, May 1918. 
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which is endowed with great natural resources depends mainly 
upon two factors : upon the number of the productively employed 
and upon the productive efficiency of the workers. 

Man is a labour-saving animal. In the course of ages he has 
increased his small natural strength first by using rough tools 
made of wood and stone, then by taming animals and causing 
them to work for him, and lastly by inventing labour-saving 
machinery driven by water-power, steam and electrical power, by 
the use of which the strength and efficiency of a single worker 
can be increased a thousand-fold. Civilisation is based upon the 
use of power and it may be divided into three ages: the age of 
man-power, the age of animal-power, and the age of engine-power. 
The last age commenced only yesterday. Man’s power may be 
increased indefinitely by the use of automatic and semi-automatic 
machinery and by the discovery and employment of new sources 
of power such as the tides of the sea, the rays of the sun, and 
other forces yet undreamt of. Hence the full development of 
human productivity and of human wealth has only begun. 

The Americans have recognised that the wealth and strength 
of a nation can best be increased by increasing the number of 
the workers and by enlarging their productive capacity to the 
utmost by providing them with the most powerful and the most 
perfect labour-saving devices of every kind. Herein lies the cause 
of America’s rapid advance in power, population, and opulence. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAYS AND WATERWAYS 


The strength and wealth of a great country can best be 
increased by opening it up to exploitation, by abolishing the dis- 
tances which separate men, by facilitating to the utmost human 
intercourse and the exchange of human productions. The great- 
ness and power of the Roman Empire were based upon its won- 
derful system of roads which were built regardless of labour and 
expense. The greatness and power of the United States are 
based upon their magnificent railway systems, the mileage of 
which is far greater than that possessed by the whole continent 
of Europe and far greater than that of the entire British Empire. 
Let us therefore first consider what Great Britain and the British 
Empire may learn. from the American railways. 

The predominant position occupied by the railways in the 
economy of the United States may be seen from the following 
extraordinary figures, which are taken from the official Census of 


Wealth of the United States and which relate to the year 1912: 
Dols. 
Value of the railways and their equipment . . 16,148,532,502 
Value of manufacturing machinery, tools and 
6,091,451,274 


implements . . . + « -« 
Value of farm implements and machinery . . 1,368,224,548 
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The manufacturing and the agricultural industries of the 
United States possess the most powerful, the most perfect and 
the most costly outfit in the world. Yet the value of the American 
railways, exclusive of the street railways, is considerably more 
than twice as great as that of all the industrial and agricultural 
machinery in the country. The wealth represented by the 
American railways is approximately as great as the entire present 
wealth of the kingdom of Italy. 

The paramount importance of the American railway industry 
may furthermore be gauged by comparing the man-power employed 
by the railways with that employed by the two largest groups of 
American manufactures : 


Workers employed in 1914. 
Workers 
By the United States railways : ; zi . . 1,710,296 
By all the textile industries . ‘ . 1,498,664 
By the making of iron and steel and their products - 1,061,058 
America is the land of progress. The railway system of the 
United States is gigantic in size and is a model and a monument 
of human competence and of ever-progressive efficiency. Indus- 
trial progress consists in increasing man’s power over nature 
by means of labour-saving devices of every kind. The increased 
efficiency of the American railways during recent years may be 
gauged from the following comparative data : 


Miles of Line | Employees | Tons Carried 





a. 167,191 749,301 631,740,036 
. are 184,628 785,034 686,614,778 
ele 198,964 1,017,653 1,081,983,301 
: je 225,196 1,382,196 1,427,731,905 
ae 249,992 1,699,420 1,849,900,101 
i Zea 251,984 1,815,239 2,058,035,487 








Between 1890 and 1913 the TER of the United States’ rail- 
ways has increased by 50 per cent., that of the men employed 
by them has increased by 142 per cent., and that of the tons of 
goods carried by no less than 230 per cent. On the American 
railways were handled, in 1890, 843 tons of goods per employee 
per year. In 1913 there were handled 1133 tons of goods per 
employee per year. Notwithstanding the considerable shortening 
of the hours of labour during the period under consideration, the 
quantity of goods handled per man was increased by nearly 40 per 
cent., not because the men had to work harder but because 
of the vast improvements made in the organisation and in the 
mechanical outfit of the railways. Vast labour-saving reforms 
were effected and the most perfect labour-saving appliances were 
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introduced. The advance made with regard to the mechanical 
outfit of the railways in some directions can easily be summarised 
statistically. 


_- No. of Locomotives No. of Railway Cars Tons of Goods Carried 











1805 se 35,699 686,614,778 
DORs fo vats hs 37,663 1,450,838 1,081,983,301 
BD co) ox. 48,357 1,842,871 1,427,731,905 
re 58,947 2,290,331 1,849,900,101 
ok i 63,378 2 


445,508 2,058,035,487 


Between 1895 and 1913 the number of locomotives and of rail- 
road cars was less than doubled, but during the same period the 
weight of goods carried by the railways was actually trebled. 
It follows that the hauling energy of the average engine and the 
carrying capacity of the average railway wagon was increased 
by considerably more than 50 per cent. It therefore becomes 
clear that during recent years not only the efficiency of the average 
railway worker but also that of the average engine and truck 
has been vastly augmented. 

The extraordinary and unceasing improvement which has been 
effected in the outfit of the American railways will become still 
clearer from the following most interesting table : 








Average Carrying Capacity of | 
| 
| 





Average Tractive Average Weight 
Power of Single of Single aa EEN in 








| 

L - E i | E i 

| Locomotives | Locomotives | BOE | Goal | Flat | Stock | All 

Lbs. Tons Tons | Tons Tons | Tons | Tons 

| 1903 . 21,156 46 | 28 | 33 | 25 | 29 | 

| 1905 . 23,178 51 | 29 | 34°| 28 | 26 | 31 | 

1907 . 25,439 56 | 31 | 38 | 31 | 29 | 34 | 

1909 . 26,300 | 58 ; 32 | 40 | 32 | 29 | .35 | 
1911 . 27,771 | 61 | 34 | 42 | 33 | 30 | 37 

1913 . 29,595 | 65 | 34 | 44 | 35 | 31 | 38 
ter eek t | 





In 1913 there were in the United States 60,131 single expansion 
locomotives. They formed 95 per cent. of all the locomotive 
engines existing. It will be noticed that in the short space of 
time between 1903 and 1913 the weight and the tractive power 
of the average locomotive engine have been increased by 40 per 
cent. During the same period the average four-cylinder compound 
engine has increased in weight from 70 tons to 107 tons with a 
similar increase in hauling capacity. In order to cheapen trans- 
port, larger and ever-larger engines are being built. The most 
powerful locomotive made by the Baldwin Works in 1914 weighed 
426.5 tons and hauled 251 huge 50-ton cars fully loaded. They 
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formed @ train which was 4} miles long. It represented a dead- 
weight of 17,912 tons, while the actual load weighed 12,550 tons. 
Scientific railroading has only begun. 

The improvement made in the cars for carrying goods was 
as striking as that of the locomotives. Between 1903 and 1913 
the carrying capacity of the average box car grew from 28 tons to 
34 tons, that of the average coal car from 33 tons to 44 tons, that 
of the average flat car from 27 tons to 35 tons, that of the average 
livestock car from 25 tons to 31 tons, and that of all cars from 29 
to 38 tons. America knows no standstill. It will be noticed 
that year by year, without exception, the size of the average loco- 
motive and of the average car has been increasing. 

While the average car on the United States’ railways carries 
now about 40 tons—vast numbers of coal and ore cars carry from 
80 to 100 tons each—the British railways still employ ridiculous 
little trucks carrying 4, 5, 8 or 10 tons, exactly as they did in the 
time of George Stephenson, and much time is wasted in adjusting 
tarpaulins. A truck constructed to carry more than 10 tons is a 
rarity on the British railways. Unfortunately no exact British 
statistics similar to the American can be published, because these 
are not accessible. There is of course a great economy in using 
large cars. A shunter can handle as easily a large car as a small 
one. If the British railways employ five small cars instead of 
one large one, they have to employ five times as many men for 
shunting, book-keeping, repairing, etc., and have to spend five 
times as much money for these services. Besides there is of 
course a greater percentage of dead-weight in five small cars than - 
in a single large one. 

By increasing from year to year the power of the locomotive 
engines and the size of the cars and by effecting vast improve- 
ments in the permanent way, such as providing heavier rails, 
abolishing gradients and curves, strengthening bridges, widening 
cuttings and tunnels etc., the Americans have been able to 
increase the average weight carried per train in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, as is proved by the following official figures : 


Average Number of Tons carried per Train. 
Tons 


ee en ia ed 177.42 
pies zo ria. biotens ole Dee! sau, CS 
Poe a a Seer aa 270.86 
ES 8 | ek hetss. tea Gee ig 322.26 
PUNE Cage 1 gos 380.38 
Se tiisactst Oa. “aisfal goer <s 445.43 


The foregoing are merely average figures. Unfortunately no 
similar figures are available for Great Britain, although such 
figures are necessary to ensure efficiency. The average British 
train-load amounts probably only to about 100 tons. A load of 
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150 tons is considered a heavy one on an average. Occasionally 
one sees mineral trains which carry 600 tons of coal with the. 
help of two panting engines, but that sight is a rare one. To 
carry large quantities of goods by means of toy-engines, toy-trucks 
and toy-trains is an appalling waste of man-power. It is as waste- 
ful a proceeding as it would be to remove the contents of a house 
not in a roomy pantechnicon but by means of twenty cabs. The 
inefficiency of the British railways causes a continuous waste of 
man-power, coal, money, etc., and is a source of endless annoy- 
ance and delay. 

While in 1913 the average American train load was 445.43 
tons against an English average load of perhaps 100 tons, large 
numbers of coal trains, ore trains, and mixed goods trains may be 
seen any day in the United States which carry 3000, 4000 and 
more tons with the help of a single engine. In the nineteenth 
volume of the Report of the United States Industrial Commission 
of 1902 we read : 


The Illinois Central, for its low-grade and long haul to the Gulf, has 
recently constructed locomotives capable of hauling 2000 tons of nett pay- 
ing load. Even this figure has recently been surpassed by the New York 
Central, which, with its monster new Mogul engines, is planning to haul 
eighty loaded 30-ton cars, giving 2400 tons of revenue freight. From 
these figures it certainly appears that train-loads for long haul may soon 
be standardised at not less than 2000 tons. 


That was written in 1902 when the great improvement in freight- 
carrying had only begun. 

During the last few decades railway wages, taxes and the cost 
of materials have risen enormously in the United States. Vast 
sums have been spent by the railways on betterments. Never- 
theless the railways have been able at the same time to lower 
their rates and to increase their earnings owing to their vast 
increase in efficiency, whereby their increased expenses have been 
more than counteracted. This double effect is brought out in the 
following table : 














— | PROB | eottmger Ste | Sie'due ai | "yel"Reta ate” | 
| Cents Cents Dols. Dols. | 
1390... | 0.927 2.167 0.96006 | 1.65434 | 
1895... | 0.839 2.040 0.93029 | 1.61190 | 
0.729 2.003 1.07288 2.00042 
1905. | 0.766 | 1.962 | 1.32140 2.49689 
(1910. . 0.753 1.938 | 1.48865 2.86218 | 
arr 0.729 2,008 | 1.70875 3.24347 | 





| 





Between 1890 and 1913 the revenue per passenger per mile has 
decreased slightly and that per ton per mile has diminished very 
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considerably. During the same period the cost of running a train 
one mile and the freight revenue per train mile have almost 
doubled. ‘The doubled cost of running trains has been balanced 
by doubling the freight revenue per train mile. The latter was 
made possible, notwithstanding the substantial lowering of the 
freight charges per ton per mile and the vastly increased expenses, 
because the weight carried per train had been more than doubled 
in the meantime. Comparisons with England are unfortunately 
impossible because the British railways do not provide statistics 
whereby alone their efficiency can be measured and which are 
considered indispensable not only in the United States but in all 
civilised countries. 

The late Mr. James Hill, the great American railway builder 
and owner, wrote in his book Highways of Progress : 


The important element in transportation is the freight rate. The 
average charge in the United States in 1907 is given by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission as 0.759 cent per ton per mile. . .. In Great Britain 
it is 2.31 cents. ... 

According to the latest reports the average annual wage of each 
employee of all the railroads of the German Empire was $352. The 
average wage for the same year in Great Britain and Ireland was $261. 
In the United States it was $641. The American railway pays the highest 
wages in the world, out of the lowest rates in the world, after having set 
down to capital account the lowest capitalisation per mile of all the great 
countries of the world. No other occupation and no other employer of 
labour in the country can match this record. 


Of course the United States could not build and run railways 
cheaply had they not possessed cheap iron and steel. They were 
powerfully assisted by the highly efficient American iron and 
steel industries, which developed mightily under the policy of 
high protection. After the introduction of high protection iron 
and steel production increased enormously, and prices fell rapidly, 
as will be seen from the following figures : 


Price of Pig Iron Price of Steel Rails 
Dols. per Ton Dols. per Ton 


a ia ie eee 44,08 166,00 
Rees. 47. es Coe oe 33.23 106.79 
ME ey kp ca Xs 28.48 67.52 
ade PF 18,41 31.78 
SR ere or apt 19.98 32.29 
Mes. pA oe 17.36 28.00 
Me eS eros 15.24 28.00 


The iron and steel trades of America have had high protection 
and the makers have combined and formed pools, trusts etc. 
According to the doctrines of British political economy these two 
factors should have made for inefficiency and high prices. In 
reality they have made for efficiency and low prices. 

Although the charges of the American railways have been 
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steadily reduced, the proprietors, the capitalists, have not suffered. 
They have benefited because the shrinkage in the charges was 
more than offset by the economies effected by increased efficiency. 
Between 1890 and 1913 the capital of the American railways has 
increased from $8,984,234,616 to $19,796,125 ,712, or has a little 
more than doubled. During the same period the interest and 
dividends paid have increased from $308,571,315 to $803,830,306, 
or have nearly trebled, while the dividends alone have increased 
from $87,071,613 to $369,077 546, or have more than quadrupled. 

American inland transport has been improved and cheapened 
not only by land but also by water. That may be seen from the 
following figures : 


Freight for Wheat from Chicago to New York per Bushel. 





By Lake and Canal | By Railway only By Lake and Rail 





Cents Cents Cents 

7.52 33.30 22.00 

12.27 19.90 15,70 
5.85 14.31 8.50 
4.42 9.98 5.05 
5.13 9.60 6.57 








Although the American railways provide most excellent facili- 
ties for the transport of goods at exceedingly low rates, the United 
States have striven to supplement railway transport by waterway 
transport because the latter can be effected more cheaply than 
the former. Enormous sums have been spent by the national 
Government and the governments of the individual States on the 
improvement of the national waterways and on the construction 
of canals. Inland transport by water has been made exceedingly 
efficient and cheap and the most important waterways, such as 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, have been linked up with the railways, 
to the vast benefit of the American industries and of the American 
people. 

The development of the American iron and steel industries 
was greatly hampered by geographical difficulties, which at one 
time seemed unsurmountable. While in the United Kingdom 
coal and iron are found side by side, close to the sea-shore, deposits 
of these two minerals occur far inland both in Germany and the 
United States. The difficulty of smelting the iron ore was 
increased by the fact that both in Germany and the United States 
the great deposits of iron ore were separated by vast distances 
from the coal beds. In Germany and in the United States the 
iron ore had therefore to be carried to the coal, or the coal to 
the iron ore, over such large distances and at so vast an expense 
that the rise of a prosperous iron industry seemed impossible in 
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both countries. At least that was the view which was taken by 
many British experts some decades ago. Successful competition 
on the part of the so greatly hampered iron and steel industries of 
Germany and of the United Statés with the so greatly favoured 
iron and steel industries of Great Britain was possible only if 
Germany and the United States should succeed in transporting 
enormous quantities of mineral over huge distances at apparently 
impossibly low rates. The Preliminary Report of the United 
States Inland Waterways Commission of 1908 stated : 


More than twenty years ago an English student of commercial condi- 
tions visited the United States to investigate the outlook of the iron and 
steel business in this country. On his return home he gave assurances to 
British iron manufacturers that they need have no serious fears of the 
competition of the United States, because in America the great iron-ore 
deposits were too far distant from coal. He was positive it would never 
be possible to bring the ore to the coal, or the coal to the ore, at such 
rates as would enable production of iron and steel cheap enough to compete 
with England. 

How completely erroneous was this conclusion need not be suggested 
now, because everybody is familiar with the marvellous facilities for bring- 
ing the Lake Superior ores to the Pittsburg iron district, and with the 
success of the American iron and steel interests in competing with all the 
world, despite the initial disadvantages which they had to cvercome. 
Witnesses before the British Royal Commission repeatedly declared that the 
process of bringing the Lake Superior ores first by rail to the docks on the 
upper lake, then by Lakes Superior, Huron, and Erie to ports convenient 
to the coal districts, and finally by rail to the seats of the iron industry, 
was the greatest achievement in transportation that the world has seen. 

So much for the British iron-makers’ error in underrating the possi- 
bilities of internal transportation in the United States. As to Germany, 
their error was hardly less striking. In the beginnings of the great 
development of the German iron trade, English iron interests declined to 
take German competition seriously because the German ore deposits were 
considered utterly inadequate for the development of a really great industry, 
and it was presumed that the transportation of great quantities of foreign 
ore to the seats of the German industries would be so expensive as to make 
it utterly unprofitable. Yet, in fact, the Germans have developed an iron 
industry which is now a matter of concern to every competing country, 
and which is based, like that of the United States, on a system of extremely 
cheap transportation. While there is a large and increasing production 
of iron ore in Luxemburg, which is utilised in the German iron industry, 
and while Germany itself produces a large and growing annual tonnage 
of ore, and brings still other large amounts from Austria-Hungary, it is 
nevertheless true that the major part of the iron ore reduced in Germany 
comes from the Scandinavian peninsula and from Spain. To the canals 
and canalized rivers of the Empire is due the credit for making it possible 
thus to bring foreign ores to the German industrial regions. Exceedingly 
low rates are made, and the tonnage handled by rivers and canals is 
tremendous. 

Thus it appears that in both the United States and Germany the 
development of the utmost possibilities of cheap inland water communi- 
cation is entitled to recognition for having made possible the upbuilding 
of industries which a generation ago seemed economically impossible. 
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With their great supplies of coal and ore located very close together, and 
with ocean transportation at their door, British manufacturers seemed 
assured of a domination in the world’s iron trade that could only be ended 
by exhaustion of their supplies of coal or iron. A very different situation 
has been brought about largely because of the utilization of internal water 
transportation in the United States and Germany... . 

Development of water transportation has greatly reduced freight 
charges, induced industrial and commercial development, and contributed 
vastly to prosperity and wealth. 

So firmly is the conviction now established that waterways contribute 
to national prosperity that those countries in which the Government owns 
the railroads are foremost in developing waterways. There is thus afforded 
the curious spectacle of a group of States, having many billions invested 
in publicly owned railroads, building another system of transportation to 
compete with the railroads, and turning over this competing system to the 
substantially free use of the community. More remarkable still is the 
universal testimony that this policy has paid both in increased railroad 
profits and in added national prosperity. 

Great Britain is the one exception among European industrial coun- 
tries to the rule of encouraging both rail and water transport. British 
railroad policy has aimed at the suppression of waterway competition, 
and has pretty thoroughly succeeded. To-day the British business com- 
munity finds itself paying higher transportation tolls than continental 
countries, and because of this fact is at a great and increasing disadvantage 
in competitive markets. 


Professor Taussig of Harvard University described in his book 
Some Aspects of the Tariff Question, published in 1915, the diffi- 
culty of bringing the American coal and iron ore together and 
the means by which it was triumphantly overcome as follows : 


Whether the ore goes to the coal or the coal meets the ore half way, 
one or both must travel a long journey, by land as well as by water. One 
or both must be laden and unladen several times. A carriage of 800, 900, 
over 1000 miles, must be achieved, with two separate hauls by rail. Fifty 
years ago, even thirty years ago, it would have seemed impossible to 
accomplish this on a great scale and with great cheapness. . . . 

The history of the American iron trade after 1870 thus came to be in 
no small part a history of transportation. The perfecting of transporta- 
tion has been almost the most remarkable of the mechanical triumphs of the 
United States. Great as have been the evils of our railway methods, dis- 
heartening as have been some of the results of unfettered competition, 
the efficiency of the railways has been brought to a point not approached 
elsewhere, largely in consequence of that very competition whose ill-effects 
have been so often and so justly dwelt on. In the carriage of iron ore 
and of coal, the methods of railway transportation, which had been 
developed under the stress of eager competition, were utilised to the 
utmost; and the same was true of the transfer from rail to ship and from 
ship to rail again, of the carriage in the ship itself, and of the handling 
of accumulated piles of the two materials. 

The ore is loaded on cars at the mines by mechanical appliances. At 
the Mesabi mines the very steam-shovel that digs the ore from the ground 
deposits it in the adjacent car. At the lake, high ore-docks protrude 
hundreds of yards into the water. On top of them run the trains, the ore 
dropping by gravity from openings in the car-bottoms into the pockets of 
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the docks. Thence it drops again through long ducts into the waiting 
vessels, ranged below alongside the dock. At every step direct manual 
labour is avoided, and machines and machine-like devices enable huge 
quantities of ore tc be moved at a cost astonishingly low. The vessels 
themselves, constructed for the service, carry the maximum of cargo for 
the minimum of expense; while the machinery for rapid loading and 
unloading reduces to the shortest the non-earning time of lying at the 
docks. At the other end of the water carriage, especially on Lake Erie, 
similar highly developed mechanical appliances transfer from boat to 
railway car again, or, at will, to the piles where stocks are accumulated 
for the winter months of closed navigation. At either end the railway 
has been raised to the maximum of efficiency for the rapid and economical 
carriage of bulky freight. What has been done for grain, for cotton, for 
lumber, for all the great staples, has been done here also, and here perhaps 
more effectively than anywhere else. 


While the greatness and prosperity of the American industries 
was most powerfully assisted by the cheapness and efficiency of 
their inland transport system by land and by water, which gives 
them the priceless boon of the lowest freights in the world, the 
British railways were, with the connivance of politicians of the 
laissez faire school, allowed to strangle the canals. They destroyed 
the competition of the British waterways in order to obtain a 
monopoly of inland transportation. Having obtained that mono- 
poly, they proceeded to charge extortionate freight rates which 
are seriously hampering, and which threaten to strangle, the pro- 
ductive industries of the country. Owing to their possessing a 
monopoly of transportation and owing to the absence of effective 
Government control, the British railways have scarcely tried to 
increase their efficiency. They have continually paid for so-called 
improvements, which should have been made out of earnings, by 
adding to their capital, and the result is that the British railways 
have per mile by far the largest capital in the world, and they 
have found the money for paying increased wages, taxes, prices 
etc. by vastly increasing their charges to the public while the 
American railways have continually lowered theirs. The result 
is that Great Britain has the most expensive, and perhaps the 
least efficient, transport system in the world, while America has 
the cheapest and the most efficient. Those who urged that British 
railway transport should be cheapened by greatly increasing rail- 
way train-loads, by employing more powerful engines etc., were 
told that this was impossible because of the narrowness of the 
British tunnels and of the weakness of existing bridges, difficul- 
ties which of course can be overcome and which were overcome in 
the United States. Those who urged that scientific and uniform 
accounting should be introduced by the British railways, so that 
the causes of their inefficiency could be made clear and the neces- 
sary remedies be adopted, were met with a refusal. The British 
railway system works with an antiquated and most inefficient 
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organisation. Its reform is urgently needed. Its improvement 
and the lowering of its charges should have the happiest effect 
upon all the national industries. The revival of the British indus- 
tries will depend largely on the railways. They may stifle British 
production unless they modernise their methods and revise their 
policy and their tariffs. 

It is obvious that the American railways have rendered invalu- 
able services in opening up the country and peopling it, that they 
are largely responsible for the wonderful development of the 
natural resources of the United States and for the marvellous 
expansion of the American industries and their abounding pro- 
sperity. Now let us summarily compare the railway position of 
the British Empire and of the United States for the year 1913 : 


| Square Miles of Mileage of 
| Territory Population Railways 


Britisn Empire .| 12,808,994 | 439,734,060 | 134,131 
United States... | 3,026,789 . | 97,028,497 | 261,084 

In 1913 the area and the population of the British Empire were 
considerably more than four times as great as the area and 
population of the United States. Yet this vastly greater territory 
and this vastly greater population possessed only a little more 
than half as many miles of railway as the Great Republic, not- 
withstanding the great industrial and financial start possessed by 
England. That is a very humiliating fact. It shows how greatly 
the development of the Empire has been neglected. If we bear 
in mind the vast importance of opening up new countries by 
means of railways, it must be clear that the rapid increase of the 
white population and of the wealth of the United States is largely 
due to the extent and the excellence of their railways, while the 
comparatively slow advance of the British Empire in white popu- 
lation and wealth is largely, and perhaps principally, due to the 
insufficiency of its railway outfit. If we wish to develop the 
Empire we must before all develop its means of communication. 
The doubling and quadrupling of the Imperial railway mileage 
will undoubtedly double and quadruple the number and the wealth 
of the Empire’s white population. Railways are perhaps the 
Empire’s greatest and most urgent need. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the doubling and quad- 
rupling of the Imperial railway mileage will act as a most power- 
ful stimulant to commerce and to many manufacturing industries, 
and especially to the iron and steel industries, of the United 
Kingdom and of the Dominions and Possessions. The American 
iron and steel industry, by far the greatest in the world, owes its 
rise very largely to the expansion of the railways. The prosperity 
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and population of the British Empire may obviously be vastly 
increased by a wise, daring and far-sighted railway policy. 

Convinced of the vast importance of facilitating and cheapen- 
ing inland transport to the utmost, the United States Govern- 
ment and the governments of the individual States have spent 
vast amounts of public money not only on improving the national 
waterways but also on the roads of the country. The public roads 
of the United States, which used to be a disgrace, are rapidly 
being improved. In 1914 no less than $249,055,067, or 
50,000 ,000/., of State and local funds were spent on their improve- 
ment and construction. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is the most essential of all industries. The United 
States have vastly improved the national agriculture in all its 
branches. The prosperity and progress of the American rural 
industries are due partly to the bounty of Nature, partly to the 
action of the American Government and people. According to 
most American observers the prosperity of the rural industries 
is largely ascribable to the fact that the bulk of the farmland is 
held under the ownership system, that the whole value of the 
improvements made falls to the farmers themselves,* that they 
work not for the landlord but only for themselves, that every 
farm labourer can hope to become the prosperous owner of a free- 
hold farm. In 1910 the farmland of the United States was held 


as follows : 
Per cent. 


By owners 0 e . : - 598,554,617 acres = 68.1 
By managers . . . . . 68,730,865 , = 6.1 
By tenants .. —  . -» Meee 5. = 28 


Total . =. » -« « 878,708,325 ,, = 100 


In 1910 the American farms were worked by 6,259,844 owners, 
376,404 managers, and only 618,656 tenants. In the United 
States there were therefore ten owners to every single tenant 
farmer. In the United Kingdom the reverse position unfortun- 
ately obtains. Farmers who work for themselves naturally work 
with more energy and intelligence than farmers who work largely 
for a landowner and who know that their improvements may any 
moment be confiscated. That was pointed out by Arthur Young 
more than a century ago. 

The American farmers can fairly easily obtain labourers, partly 
because farm wages are very high, partly because drudgery, on 
the farms has been abolished by the general use of labour-saving 
machinery, partly because the farm workers can easily acquire 
freehold land and houses for themselves, and start farming on 
their own account. 
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The steady improvement in cultivation effected may be gauged 
from the following figures which are taken from The Wealth and 
Income of the People of the United States published in 1915 by 
Mr. W. I. King, and which are based upon the official statistics : 


Average Crop per Acre, 


Wheat Oats Barley | Cotton 





| Corn 
} (Maize) 





Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bales 
1866-1875 . .| 261 11.9 28.1 22.9 

1876-1885 . .| 255 123 27.6 22.4 0.348 
1886-1895 . || 235 12.6 25.6 22.6 0.383 
1896-1905 . .| 252 13.5 29.6 25.1 | 0,405 
1906-1912. .| 270 14.5 29.1 25.0 | 0,394 











The rural industries of the United States have prospered 
greatly, not only because they have been blessed with a good soil 
and climate, because the farmers enjoy the advantages of the free- 
hold system and because they employ the best labour-saving 
machinery, but also because they have been mightily helped by 
the excellent American railways and the cheapness of the freight 
which they charge, and because the American Government has 
vastly aided the American agriculturists by its wise and energetic 
activity. The Final Report of the United States Industrial 
Commission of 1902 stated : 


Agriculture is the fundamental, if not the most important, industry 
of any people and should receive as much direct benefit from legislation as 
any other industry. Agriculturists are indirectly, but nevertheless vitally, 
interested in equitable tax laws and in legislation intended to prevent 
monopoly, either in manufacturing or in transportation. As consumers 
of manufactures and producers of farm products they. are doubly affected 
by unequal or exorbitant freight charges. Their interests will be best con- 
served, therefore, by low uniform rates for the transportation of freight 
and by legislation which will promote fair competition in manufactures. 
The recommendations of the Commission on these subjects and on taxation 
will be found in appropriate places elsewhere in this report. 

Agriculture has derived more benefit from the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture and from its administrative work than from 
any other Federal legislation. The annual injury to fruit and grain from 
the ravages of insects would probably be double what it is now but for 
the work of the Department. The distribution of weather forecasts has 
been of incalculable value in aiding farmers to give timely care to crops. 
Its experiments in proving the adaptation of crops to climates and soils 
have developed agriculture into a science and thus alike benefited the 
industry and the country in general. 


The United States have a number of excellent institutions 
which serve as intelligence departments to all the economic 
interests of the country. Being staffed with the leading experts, 
being lavishly endowed with funds, and being administered and 


directed not by dryasdust bureaucrats but by enterprising prac- 
E2 
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tical men of business, they have rendered absolutely invaluable 
services in promoting the prosperity of the people. Some of these 


institutions received the following sums from the United States 


Government in 1914: 

Dols, 
22,208,141 
10,958,882 

“3,768,904 


Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Labour 

Inter-State Commerce Commission 
Control) 

Patent Office . 

Geological Survey _ 

Census Bureau (in last census year 6, 419,: 


"(Railway 
2,010,696 
1,460,883 
- «. 1,368,545 
257 dols.) 1,220,366 

Science and research are certainly not starved in the United 
States as they are in the United Kingdom. Not only the United 
States Government but the governments of the individual States 
also maintain richly endowed departments of agriculture, of com- 
merce, of labour, of railway control etc., which publish numerous 
invaluable reports. In addition to all these official agencies there 
are numerous powerful local and private institutions for the 
promotion of scientific research, agriculture, commerce etc. 

The American Government has promoted agriculture also by 
draining swamps and by irrigating rainless, or almost rainless, 
lands. By vast irrigation works it has, during recent years, 
reclaimed 2,921,165 acres of waterless land, an area ten times as 
large as the County of Bedfordshire, at the cost of $106,368,000. 
Thus it has converted arid desert lands in the south and west of 
the country into a veritable paradise. 

The continuous and rapid progress of America’s eae 
may be gauged from the following representative and most remark- 
able figures : 


Production of 


_ Wheat 





11850 
| 1860 
1876 
1886 | 
1899 
1900 
i910 
i9i4 


The 


Bushels 


100,485,943 | 
173,104,924 | 
235,884,700 | 


498,549,868 


399,262,000 | 
522,229,505 
635,121,600 | 


891,017,000 


Maize 


Bushels 


592,071,104 | 
838,792,740 | 
1,094,255,000 | 


1,717,434,543 
1,489,979,000 


2,105,102,516 | 
2,886,260,000 | 
| 2,672,804,000 | 








Cotton 


Beet Sugar 





Bales 


2,136,083 | 


3,841,416 
4,024,527 
6,356,998 
8,562,089 
10,123,027 
11,608,616 
16,102,143 


52, 516, 959 | 
60,264,913 | 


162,000,000 


| 232,500,000 | 
| 276,000,000 | 
| 288,636,621 
| 321,362,750 


| 290, 192,000 | 


Lbs. 
None 

None 
896, 000; 
2,688, 006 
4,934,720 
163,458,075 
1,024.,938,000) 
1,466,802,000 


siddaien of many idee a crops + he Bias at a 5 eboney 


rapid rate. 

Exactly as the gigantic expansion of the American railways 
would have been impossible without the wonderful development 
of the American iron and steel industries, the mighty progress of 
agriculture, indicated by these figures, would have been impossible 
without the extraordinary development of the American manu- 
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facturing industries in general, and therefore of the towns, and 
of the American agricultural-implement industry. Reapers, self- 
binders and other labour-saving machines, many of which were 
invented by Americans, have revolutionised agriculture throughout 
the world and have made possible the agricultural conquest of 
the American West. The production of agricultural implements 
in the United States has increased as follows : 


= Agricultural Implement Production. ms 

> Le ST at as Ser ae eee 6,843,000 
Se tg ta ee ene on 17,598,000 
ME) wy lunylioy a 
Weems: eit Serene Seti 68,640,000 
1890 . ee pe hae tet 81,272,000 
MM. 2 ss ns ee 
Rs 9 OP ar aes a 112,007,000 

ae Ce eee 146,329,000 
eae eS a eae eo 164,087,000 

The Americans possess by far the largest agricultural-imple- 
ment industry in the world. Its output has increased twenty-five- 
fold since 1850, and four fifths of the machines produced are 
retained in the United States. In 1850 the value of the agri- 
cultural machines and implements possessed by the American 
farmers came to $151,587,638. In 1910 their value amounted to 
$1,265,149,783, having increased eight-fold. Without that mighty 
increase in labour-saving machinery, the vast augmentation of 
the American crops would, of course, have been impossible. 

The expansion of America’s agricultural production has been 
prodigious and it has been universal. It has been due to the rapid 
increase of the population through births and immigration, to 
the possession of numerous well-managed railways, to cheap 
freights, to the increasing use of labour-saving machinery, to the 
flourishing condition of the American manufacturing industries 
which provided agriculture with ready and opulent markets, to 
the powerful agricultural machinery industry, and last, but not 
least, to the fostering care of the American Government which 
protected and advanced the agricultural interests in every possible 
way. 

Britain might, and should, learn from America’s example. 
Unfortunately agriculture has been sadly neglected not only in the 
United Kingdom but in the outlying parts of the Empire as well. 
Throughout the Empire production, and especially agricultural 
production, has been largely disregarded while commerce and 
speculation have been encouraged. Throughout the Empire pro- 
duction, and especially agricultural production, has been sacri- 
ficed to the pursuit of paper profits and paper wealth, 
and the interest of the country to that of the towns. 
Although the British Empire has an area which is more than 
four times as large as that of the United States, far fewer 
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white people are working on the land in the Empire than in 
the United States. Even Germany maintains within her 
narrow borders a larger number of white agriculturists than the 
whole of the British Empire, although the latter is eighty times 
as extensive as the former. Agriculture is insufficiently deve- 
loped not only in Great Britain but also in the Dominions. Of 
the population of all Australia fully one third live in the over- 
crowded capitals, while half of the population of Victoria live in 
Melbourne, and half of the population of New South Wales in 
Sydney. That is an unhealthy and a deplorable state of affairs. 
How grossly the agricultural resources of the United Kingdom 
have been neglected is clearly proved by the following most 


extraordinary comparison : 
Acres 
Totalarea . . . . 77,721,256 133,585,000 
Cultivated area . . . 46,931,637 78,632,139 
Woods and forests . . 3,069,070 34,272,841 
Production in 1912 
United Kingdom Germany 
Tons {Tons 


Wheat and rye. ; - 1,568,700 15,958,900 
Rerley . .. . «'. Japa 3,482,000 
Oats . ee ee .  . 2,915,900 8,520,200 
Potatoes ta .  . 5,726,342 50,209,500 
Hay ota ; .  .« 14,024,222 36,524,915 


United Kingdom Germany 
Acres 


Cattle .. ; - + 11,914,635 20,182,021 

Ca a oS OFEL Ses 10,914,283 

Horses . . .  . Not ascertainable 4,523,059 

i .. . 21,923,707 

Sheep . . . ._ . 28,967,495 5,803,445 
The gigantic difference in production in Germany's favour shows 
how vastly British agricultural production may be increased to 
the great advantage of the agricultural population of the nation 
as a whole. 

The feudal age is past. Feudal tenure of land is not compatible 
with democracy and with modern production. British agricul- 
ture should, without delay, be placed from a feudal on a freehold 
basis in the United Kingdom and throughout the Empire, and its 
development should be promoted by the general fostering of pro- 
duction, by the organisation of industry, by a wise policy of 
migration and rural settlement, by the provision of cheap trans- 
port, especially railways, and of storage facilities etc., by the 
creation of cheap rural credit, by the provision of the best scien- 
tific organisations and, if necessary, by the imposition of protec- 
tive tariffs. 

A GLANCE INTO THE FUTURE 

The development of the latent resources of the world by labour- 

saving machinery has only begun. The present outfit of industries 
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will probably be completely out of date within a, decade or two. 
Before long electricity may become the preponderant motive force, 
although coal will remain indispensable in many industries, 
especially in iron smelting. The electric current has many advan- 
tages over coal, and once more the United States may revolutionise 
the industrial methods of the world. 

The power of labour-saving machinery employed in the United 
States is stupendous. The horse-powers-used were, according to 
the Analyst of June 8, 1914, as follows: 

Horse-powers 
Employed in manufacturing. . . . . 19,400,000 
Electric light and power stations soe 7,700,000 
Street and electric railways . . . . : 3,400,000 
Steam railways . . . . « « ~ 50,000,000 


ee GO EE gn a ee 5,000,000 
ee ge Wei a 5,400,000 


eee eo Bree Be, 90,900,000 
Motor vehicles. . . os EE - 22,500,000 


Grand Totel . " - 113,400,000 


Of all the horse-powers — in the United States about 
75,000,000 depend upon energy generated from coal. According 
to the present state of geological knowledge, the United States 
possess the bulk of the world’s coal, as I have shown in this 
Review.” The Americans are a far-sighted, active people. 
Although they possess the most gigantic stores of coal in the world, 
they do not wish to exhaust them prematurely. They mean to 
economise their irreplaceable coal as far as possible, while Great 
Britain is exporting as much as she can. Happily the United 
States possess an alternative and inexhaustible source of power 
in their numerous waterfalls. In a report written by Mr. M. O. 
Leighton, the Chief Hydrographer of the United States Geological 
Survey, and published in the Report of the National Conservation 
Commission we read : 

It is found that the total power available in the surveyed portions, 
including storage, is about 53,000,000 horse-power. If this be considered 


as one-fourth, to correspond with the portion of the country surveyed, the 
total power of the country, with practical maximum storage, will be about 
212,000,000 horse-power. 

The second method of computation involves consideration of the 
increase of power available from storage in the several portions of the 
country in which surveys have been made, and applying the ratio of 
increase to unsurveyed and similar country in those regions. The topo- 
graphical surveys, while they cover only one-fourth of the total area of the 
country, have nevertheless been prosecuted in all sections so that the 
storage data are applicable to all physiographic types that are comprised 
within the United States. Applying the information in this way, we 
obtain a grand total of 230,800,000 horse-power, which, it appears to the 
writer, is a more accurate figure than that obtained by the first method. 





ae Coal, Iron—and the Domination of the World,’ The Nineteenth Century 
and After, April 1918. 
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In any case, therefore, it may be assumed with confidence that, were 
all practicable storage sites utilised and the water properly applied, there 
might be established eventually in the country a total power installation of 
at least 200,000,000 horse-power, and probably much more. 


The United States have in reserve a superabundance of water- 
power, and the demand that inexhaustible water-power should be 
made to replace exhaustible coal is rapidly growing, especially as 
electricity generated from waterfalls has many advantages over 
coal. The Monthly Bulletin of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce for February 1918 contained a paper entitled ‘The A.B.C. 
of Water Power,’ which stated : 


Two cubic feet of water, which weigh one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, by falling a distance of only six feet will produce one horse-power 
of energy. Falling water in early days was used to turn water-wheels 
which provided the necessary horse-power to operate near by factories, 
chiefly flour mills. Now the falling water is guided by concrete penstocks 
to powerful water turbines, which whirl great electric generators, and the 
horse-power thus developed in form of electric current is transmitted for 
hundreds of miles over small copper wires to cities and towns where it is 
used to operate great manufacturing plants, run street railways and 
furnish light and heat. The plants which produce electricity in this way 
are known as Hydro-Electric plants. .. . 

Hydro-Electric plants cost more and take longer to install than steam 
plants, but Hydro-Electric plants have these advantages: the cost per 
horse-power of energy produced is less, and increased output does not call 
for a corresponding increase of fuel or labor. The amount that is necessary 
to set aside annually to cover charges for depreciation for Hydro-Electric 
plants is estimated to be not more than one-third to one-half of that 
necessary with a steam plant of like capacity... . 

It is well said that water-power is unlike most other natural resources 
in that it is not diminished by use, nor is it conserved by non-use. Coal 
which is not used to-day remains to be used hereafter, but the energy of 
water which is allowed to flow by unused neither decreases nor increases 
the future supply, but is irretrievably lost. Our supply of coal—the prin- 
cipal source of energy—while vast, is not unlimited. It is estimated that 
seven to fourteen and even seventeen and one-half tons of coal is consumed 
in producing one horse-power. The utilisation of water-power results in 
the saving of this coal for future use. In other words, the real waste of 
water-power is its non-use... . 

In an article in the Electrical World for June 23, 1917, entitled ‘ Why 
Hydro-Electric Development Lags,’ Hugh L. Cooper treated statistically 
the release in man-power, coal-tonnage, railway facilities, and capital that 
would result from the utilisation of the water horse-power wasted in the 
United States. He estimates that 740,000 men would be released for other 
industries or for agriculture if 35,000,000 horse-power for one year were 
developed hydro-electrically instead of by the equivalent process of coal 
combustion. Every fifty horse-power developed hydro-electrically releases 
one man. The change would further effect a saving of 280,000,000 tons of 
coal and 600,000 freight cars necessary to haul the coal—or four times the 
number needed to supply the freight-car shortage of March 1917. 


Already many important American industries such as the agri- 
cultural-implement industry, the automobile industry, the boot 
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and shoe industry, the clothing industry, and the foundry and 
machine-shop industry, are based mainly on electric power. 
Steam-power is rapidly being replaced by electric power. 
Before long steam railways may be as rare in the United States 
as horse tramways. 

It should be observed that the water-power of the British 
Empire far exceeds that of the United States. The water-power 
of Canada alone is supposed to approximate, or even to exceed, 
that of the United States. 


The facts and figures given in these pages show that the United 
States owe their wonderful progress in population, wealth and 
power not to their natural resources—which, though magnificent, 
are probably inferior to those owned by the British Empire—but 
to the wise and energetic development of their resources by the 
American Government and people. The American Government 
and people have not followed a cosmopolitan policy but a national 
one. They have not followed a policy of laissez faire, of aimless 
drift, favourable to the financier, the speculator, the middle-man, 
the exploiter, nor a policy of restriction with regard to both 
population and production. They have followed a policy of ener- 
getic action favourable to production, which after all is dictated 
by common-sense. Hence they have attracted immigrants by all 
means in their power and have developed their magnificent natural 
resources to the full. They have pursued neither a short-sighted 
policy recommended by economic doctrinaires and commercial 
profit-snatchers, by unproductive speculators and middlemen, nor 
an equally short-sighted policy favourable to some clamorous sec- 
tion of the inhabitants but ruinous to the nation as a whole. They 
have wisely pursued a great and truly rfational policy and have 
developed national production as a whole and in all its branches. 
Thus the United States have become the largest producers among 
the nations of the world of many valuable minerals, such as coal, 
iron-ore, copper, silver, zinc, lead, sulphur, petroleum, and the 
largest producers of various forest productions, especially of timber. 
They have become foremost among the nations of the world in 
many agricultural productions such as wheat, maize, oats, tobacco, 
cotton, cattle, pigs. They have likewise become the greatest 
producers in the world of many manufactured articles such as 
pig-iron, steel, woollen goods, silk goods, rubber goods, leather, 
boots, paper, clothing, cutlery, clocks and watches, glass, soap, 
furniture, motor-cars, electrical machinery, of labour-saving 
machines of every kind and possibly of cotton goods, and before 
long they may be the largest ship-builders in the world as well. 
England’s industrial paramountcy is gone. The United States 
have taken its place. However, the British race may recover 
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its former great position by energetically developing the unrivalled 
resources of the Empire. 

The intention of the Americans to replace steam-power based 
on coal by electrical energy based on water-power shows the vast- 
ness of America’s industrial plans and the greatness of America’s 
industrial future. The United States know no standing still. 
They are not satisfied with the methods employed by their grand- 
fathers. They have no fossilised industries, such as may be found 
in Great Britain. They recognise that the essence of indusiry is 
progress, is change. America’s future progress in production and 
in wealth will probably put into the shade her past advance. Man 
has only begun to enlist all the sciences in the service of industry. 
The British Empire is more than four times as large as the 
United States, and its resources are more varied and are probably 
far greater than those possessed by the Republic of the West. If 
the great Imperial resources should be developed with American 
energy, by American methods and in accordance with the prece- 
dents set by the American Government and people, the wealth of 
the United Kingdom and of the British Empire will increase at 
an incredibly fast rate, and future generations may be as surprised 
at the low cost of the present War, as men living now are surprised 
at the low cost of the British wars of the eighteenth century and 
of the twenty years’ struggle with Napoleonic France. Britain’s 
present wealth may seem to future generations pitiable poverty. 
The prospects of the British Empire are boundless if the War be 
brought to a victorious end and if the unfathomable latent wealth 
of the Empire be developed with American energy and wisdom. 


J. Evtis BARKER. 


Postscript.—Some erffinent landed proprietors and capitalists, 
who are in favour of a ‘ peace by negotiation’ with Germany, 
have written to me with reference to my previous articles. They 
have told me that, although Britain may be greatly enriched 
after the War, men who live on their income and earners of fixed 
salaries will suffer, and may be ruined, through the increase of 
taxation. That contention is erroneous. The income of 
capitalists and of salary-earners is not fixed for all time, but 
varies with varying circumstances. Investors can change their 
investments. If, in consequence of Britain’s surrender, disguised 
by the formula of ‘peace by negotiation,’ the British Empire 
should be dissolved and England be ruined politically and 

. economically, the capitalists and salary-earners also will be 
ruined. If, on the other hand, Britain’s wealth should vastly 
increase after a final victory, capitalists will have unheard-of 
opportunities of increasing their wealth and the income of salary- 
earners will undoubtedly increase pari passu with the increase in 
general prosperity. 














THE FEDERAL PANACEA FOR IRELAND 


THE proposal for a solution of the Irish difficulty on Federal lines 
is by no means new. It came up more than once in the course 
of the Union controversy and during the last century, and it was 
bound to present itself again at such a juncture as this, for the 
political ferment in Ireland works in cycles and we are at present 
just where we were seventy-five years ago when Sharman Craw- 
ford’s ‘ Federative Plan’ was brought forward as an alternative 
to Repeal and was much canvassed—finding favour for a time 
even with O’Connell himself. The only difference is that in 1843 
the scheme was an Irish one, and was little heard of in England, 
whereas now it comes from England and has attracted little or 
no attention in Ireland. 

O’Connell’s mighty Repeal agitation was fast moving to its 
inevitable collapse. It was the time of Monster Meetings and 
Monster Tributes ; of Mallow Defiances; of threats of ‘ trampling 
on dead bodies’ and of ‘an army such as Wellington never com- 
manded ’—an army that was to move like an irresistible wave for 
the liberation of Ireland as soon as O’Connell should ‘give the 
word.’ ‘Give us the word, Dan!’ was the cry at Mullaghmast 
and Tara, and although Dan never meant it, his hearers for the 
moment undoubtedly felt as if they meant it. His domination 
over Nationalist Ireland was never more complete and unchal- 
lenged. His name and figure bulked large in two continents, 
for in America President Polk’s boundary policy, and England’s 
attitude in face of it, depended largely on events in Ireland, and 
as Macaulay said in a notable speech, the question asked of every 
travelling Englishman by foreign statesmen was—‘ What will be 
done with Mr. O’Connell?’ 

But all the while O’Connellism was doomed. It had reached 
the stage when in all such agitations the question is asked ‘ What 
next?’ And the unanswered Sphinx devoured O’Connell, as it 
has devoured more than one of his successors. ‘Trust me who 
never deceived you,’ he cried, ‘ the hour is approaching, the day 
is near’ ; and at Tara he fixed twelve months as the extreme limit 
of the coming liberation. But the ‘ Repeal Year’ passed, nothing 
59 
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happened, and O’Connell’s party went to pieces like a rope of 
sand. There was the usual outburst of recrimination and mud- 
slinging, ‘in the course of which the police, as Lord Clarendon 
humorously complained, were almost exhausted in their efforts to 
protect the ‘ physical force’ men from the furious assaults of the 
advocates of ‘moral force.’ Ultimately the extremists, with 
Smith O’Brien at their head, rushed to arms and ended inglor- 
iously in Widow McCormick’s cabbage-garden; the personal 
hangers-on clung to the funds and the organisation ; the moderates 
resumed the discussion of Tenant Right and Parliamentary 
Reform. The cycle had gone full round and the land had rest. 

But before this break-up a Federal scheme had been drawn 
up by a number of representative men from different parts of the 
country and ‘submitted by them to O’Connell and to Smith 
O’Brien. The essence of the scheme may here be given in their 
own words : 

While all matters of foreign, commercial, and ecclesiastical policy, as 
well as the general taxation and expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
would by such an arrangement remain as now within the exclusive control 
of the Imperial Legislature, such matters as the regulation and disposition 
of local taxation, the relief of the poor, and the development of the natural 
resources of the country, would be provided for by the local assembly, which 
must necessarily be better qualified to discharge such functions. 

We utterly disclaim any intention of rendering the proposed measures 
in any degree subservient to the severance of the legislative connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland which, thus reformed, we shall deem 
it our duty, as we believe it will be our interest, by every means in our 
power to maintain. 


When O’Connell at Tara had fixed the date of the ‘ Repeal 
Year,’ he accompanied his prediction with boastings and defiances 
of England, such as left no doubt in the minds of the advanced 
section of his followers that the nation, in the words of Gavan 
Duffy, ‘would be called to arms whenever the necessity arose.’ 
It was with surprise and dismay therefore that the Young Ire- 
land section found O’Connell, the State Trials being over, depre- 
cating further Repeal agitation as mere ‘ insulting braggadocio’ 
and approving this very moderate Federal proposal in a long and 
carefully worded letter addressed from Darrynane to the Repeal 
Association (October 14, 1844). In this letter he made an elaborate 
comparison between the Constitution of 1782, the demands of 
the Repealers, and the Federal scheme, and he added : 


For my own part, I will own that since I have come to contemplate the 
apecific differences, such as they are, between simple Repeal and Federalism, 
I do at present feel a preference for the Federative plan as tending more 
to the utility of Ireland and the maintenance of the connexion with Eng- 
land than the proposal of simple Repeal. . . . The Federalists cannot but 
perceive that there has been on my part a pause in the agitation for 
Repeal since our liberation from unjust captivity. 
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And if the Young Irelanders were enraged at O’Connell’s 
defection, his support did not give unmixed pleasure to the 
Federalists. ‘He wants us,’ wrote Sharman Crawford, who had 
had painful experience of O’Connell’s untrustworthiness in the 
past, ‘to take the same undignified course, humbugging both 
Repealers and Federalists ; trying to make the Repealers believe 
they are Federalists and the Federalists that they are Repealers.’ 
The scheme was still-born and O’Connell, as his manner was, 
hastened to get rid of it. At the next meeting of the Association 
he was full of virtuous indignation at the way in which he had 
been ‘misrepresented’ by Duffy and Davis in the Nation—‘ men 
who doubtless think themselves fitter to be leaders than I am.’ 
As for Federalism, ‘let me tell you a secret; Federalism is not 
worth that [snapping his fingers]. The Federalists I am told are 
still talking and meeting—much good may it do them!’ - In the 
end Federalism disappeared from the order of the day even sooner 
than O’Connell and Repeal. The blundering insincerity of 
O’Cunnell’s attitude at this time had much to do with the has- 
tening of developments, and if Federalism killed Repeal, Repeal 
dragged down Federalism. 

The very suggestion [writes Gavan Duffy’] that O’Connell and the 
Repeal party would become Federalists gave Federalism a blow from which 
it never rallied. An eminent Whig barrister, since a Judge [Baron Deasy], 
who was asked later what had become of the Federal party, described their 
fute graphically and accurately—‘O’Connell jumped on board our boat 
and swamped it.’ 


In [reiand ‘modern’ history closes with the doings of Queen 
Etizabeth and Oliver Cromwell. Incidents like those recited 
above in the life of O’Connell are either ignored or are shrouded 
in the mists of tradition. They do not minister to the national 
vanity or to the national pose of innocent martyrdom. But they 
cannot be ignored, for they are necessary to a proper under- 
standing of present-day. problems. And they are well’ worth 
careful study by the advocates of Federalism. As already indi- 
cated, there comes a time in every Irish agitation—and agitation 
is the only thriving profession in Nationalist Ireland—when the 
leaders must either go on to lengths for which they have no 
stomach, or they must step out of the movement and allow it 
to fall into more reckless hands. The fate of O’Connell is ever 
before them. After the Monster Meetings and the threats and 
promises in which he had indulged, O’Connell was bound to take 
the final step, and when he failed in that his power was at an end. 
He grasped at Federalism, and when that too proved a broken 
reed there was nothing left but a few confused and contradictory 
utterances—and then, oblivion. 


? Young Ireland, ii. 122. 
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Will the present attempt to deck out the somewhat battered 
figure of Home Rule in the borrowed garments of a Federal scheme 
be more successful? There is reason to doubt it. Now, as in 
1843, there are men of high character, capacity, and sincerity 
identified with the movement. But for all that it lacks indivi- 
duality and it lacks clarity. No one has ventured to propose 
Federalism on its own merits. It is always an afterthought. 
Yesterday it was recommended as a substitute for Repeal ; to-day 
as a substitute for Home Rule. But when Repeal disappeared 
Federalism was nowhere to be found ; and when Home Rule has 
bowed its neck to Sinn Fein, and Sinn Fein has gone the way 
of the rebels of ‘98, of ’48, and of ’66, where shall we look for the 
Federal Party? Iam well aware that at intervals since the great 
Reform Bill harassed party leaders have cried out that Parliament 
was over-worked and that ‘a remedy must be found.’ But calling 
for a remedy is not the same thing as finding one, and an impartial 
outsider might be pardoned the observation that too much talk 
rather than too much work is possibly the disease from which the 
House is suffering, for a study of Hansard with the assistance of 
a yard-measure certainly lends weight to the suggestion that a 
simpler and more practical remedy than the break-up of the 
Imperial Parliament would be found in curbing the ineffectual 
and irrelevant verbosity of a small section of otherwise undistin- 
guished members. J 

And if the idea lacks individuality, what shall we say of its 
clarity? Is it not lacking precisely in those matters where 
lucidity and precision are most to be desired? Is not the present 
situation once more that depicted by Sharman Crawford seventy- 
five years ago, when he complained of O’Connell’s attempt at 
‘humbugging’ the country by a mutual deception—trying to 
make Unionists believe that they are Federalists and Federalists 
that they are Home Rulers, whilst in reality the talk is only of 
Devolution? Assuming that Parliament is overweighted—other- 
wise than by its own loquacity—Devolution may be a remedy ; 
but Devolution is not Federalism. Still less is it Home Rule, 
except in the eyes of those who wish to ‘humbug’ themselves by 
ill-defined catchwords. As O’Connell knew, and as Sharman 
Crawford knew, the motive force behind the Irish demand, 
whether it is labelled Repeal or Home Rule or Sinn Fein, is 
Nationality—National separatism impregnated and fortified by 
sectarian separatism. And separatism and sectarianism, whether 
racial or religious, are the sworn foes of real Federalism. 

And since religion has come in, as it always must come in, I 
may be allowed to quote a recent definition of the relative position 
of Church and State in Irish politics—a definition that will not 
be challenged. When the people of Ireland were called on by the 
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Imperial Parliament to take their place in the defence of humanity 
and liberty on the same terms and conditions as their fellow- 
citizens throughout the United Kingdom—on the same terms as 
that vast majority of Irishmen who happen to live in England 
and Scotland, in Canada and in the United States—the Irish 
Bishops made a sudden and unexpected incursion into the political 
field. Armed with all the mysterious terrors of their Church, 
they adjured their people to resist an ‘oppressive and inhuman’ 
law and to defy the Imperial authority. There was much indig- 
nant protest, which was not confined to Protestants, but the 
Cardinal and the Bishops have not budged an inch. The defence 
of their arrogant attitude was simple and precise, although by 
some curious chance it did not find its way into the English 
Press. It was put in the clearest terms by that most learned of 
Jesuits and most capable of controversialists, Father Peter 
Finlay : 

Laws of Parliament may be just or unjust, binding or not binding upon 
conscience, and when we Catholics doubt their binding force we appeal 
not to politicians or the civil courts for guidance, but to the Catholic 
Bishops. In this sense we set our own Bishops above Parliament and the 
laws of Parliament as every true Christian sets his individual conscience. 
. . . The Bishops are Bishops for the spiritual well-being of their people, 
not to subserve the purposes of the State, not even to secure victory in a 
great war. 


It would be interesting to surmise what Alexander Hamilton 
or John Marshall, the two staunchest buttresses of American 
Federalism, would have thought of a system of Federal adminis- 
tration under which the applicability of a Federal law of National 
Defence was to be decided on ultimate appeal, not by Congress 
or by the Courts, but by a secret tribunal of Bishops appointed by 
an external Power and answerable only to that Power. Perhaps 
the action of Abraham Lincoln, when at the crisis of the Civil 
War the Irish mob in New York rose in revolt against the ‘ oppres- 
sive and inhuman’ law of Conscription for the defence of the 
Union, was sufficient, for when the smoke of the rifles of the 
State troops had cleared away the question was answered for all 
time so far as America was concerned. ‘The State Governor,’ 
says Lord Bryce in telling the story,’ ‘ called out the State troops 
and by them restored order with a stern vigour which would have 
done credit to Radetsky or Cavaignac. More than 1000 rioters 
were shot down and public opinion entirely «pproved.’ But if 
the scene had been laid in Dublin and not in New York, and if 
there had been an approving bench of Bishops at the back of the 
Trish mob, complications might have arisen which wise statesmen 
would do well to consider before they too hastily give their assent 


* Bryce, Zhe American Commonwealth, ii. 680. 
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to the intrusion of a Federal Parliament and a National Executive 
into the delicate mechanism of Irish Government. 

Federalism, in a word, presupposes a will to federate, a firm 
and ungrudging support to the Federal principle, and a ready 
and cheerful obedience to the Federal law because it is the law. 
If all these fundamental conditions are wanting in Ireland, would 
it not be a somewhat risky proceeding, to say the least of it, to 
clap a Federal label on a separate Parliament and then to call 
on all the world to admire the latest application of the great 
Federal principle as it is exemplified in those sound and progres- 
sive Federal States in which liberty is firmly based on unity of 
citizenship and obedience to law? How long would the Federal 
system work smoothly in America if Louisiana were always looking 
back sullenly to the days when she was French, or California to 
the days when she was Spanish, and if the majority of the citizens 
of those States had to submit the question of the legality of Federal 
legislation to the infallible decision of an external Power before 
they thought fit to obey it? Federalism is a concrete historical 
and political fact, and not a label to be used to conceal the cracks 
and fissures of an edifice built on unsound foundations. 

I do not know, in the present confusion of political groupings, 
whether Mr. Balfour is to be counted among those who accept 
the idea of a Federal solution. But there is a passage in one 
of his latest public and considered utterances on the ques- 
tion*® that is full of sage warning as to the peculiar danger that lies 
in wait for those who would attempt to ignore Separatist and 
racial tendencies when setting up rival Parliaments even under 
the guise of Federalism : 

What are the main constitutional dangers of creating rival Parliaments 
in the same State? They are friction, collision of jurisdiction, and, in 
the end, national disintegration. . . . But friction, in any case inevitable, 
becomes a peril to any community where the rival assemblies can appeal 
to nationalist sentiment. The sore gets poisoned. What under happier 
conditions might be no more than a passing storm of rhetoric, forgotten 
as soon as ended, will gather strength with time. The appetite for self- 
assertion, inherent in every assembly, and not likely to be absent from one 
composed of orators so brilliantly gifted as the Irish, will take the menac- 
ing form of an international quarrel. The appeal will no longer be to 
precedents and statutes, hut to patriotism and nationality, and the quarrel 
of two Parliaments will become the quarrel of two peoples. 


I have hitherto expressly avoided any discussion of the general 
principle of Federation as applied to States that already possess 
the will to federate. Federation—that is to say the union for 
certain legislative and administrative purposes of communities 
hitherto separate—has, like other political expedients, worked well 
or ill simply as the people so united have developed capacity to 


* A Note on Home Rule, by A. J. Balfour, 1912. 
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make the Federation a success. It may be again pointed out that 
the so-called Federal scheme as proposed for these islands is not 
_ Federalism at all but Devolution. Federalism implies union : 
Devolution implies disintegration. That again may under certain 
circumstances be a good and necessary step or it may be a bad 
one, but it is well to keep the distinction clear between the two 
processes and to remember that closer union and not disintegration 
is the tendency of modern progressive States. Even where the 
success of Federalism in various forms in the great Dominions of 
Canada, Australia and South Africa is admitted, the tendency is 
unmistakably in the direction of smoothing down existing barriers, 
not in the erection of fresh ones. When Canning, confronted 
with the demand for Repeal of the Union with Ireland, exclaimed 
contemptuously ‘ Repeal the Union; restore the Heptarchy,’ he 
was simply giving voice to the instinct of government by which the 
old Saxon Kingdoms gradually merged into one realm, into which 
Scotland and Ireland ultimately fitted in obedience to the same 
inevitable law. 

In the United States, to take the most favourable example of 
all, the Federal experiment has triumphed, but not without periods 
of storm and stress that would infallibly have wrecked a vessel 
less staunch and seaworthy. ‘There were from the first disputes 
over the framework of the Constitution, disputes between indivi- 
dual States, and disputes between individual States and the 
Federal authority. Presidents disputed the authority of the 
Supreme Court ; State Governors defied it and called out the State 
Militia to resist the enforcement of its decrees. The earlier 
American Law Reports contain many such cases, and although, 
thanks to Alexander Hamilton, the original fabric was sound, it 
is not too much to say that it would have gone to pieces but for 
the sane governing instinct of the American people guided by the 
masterful hand of Chief Justice Marshall, who in a long series of 
decisions built up and maintained the doctrine that the United 
States constituted a Nation and not a mere voluntary alliance of 
States as free to secede as to unite. And the final decision was 
not arrived at without the supreme test of a prolonged civil war. 
Even then the decision might not have been final, but for the 
unparalleled economic expansion of the Northern and Western 
States, which placed the once dominant Southern States at a dis- 
advantage from which there was no recovery. And the same 
economic growth, ignoring as it does State boundaries and State 
interests, is every day carrying the great Republic further from 
the old narrow ideals and old catchwords of Jeffersonian 
Democracy. 

So far as concerns these islands the cardinal point to keep in 
mind is that the Federal proposal is not an independent or spon- 
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taneous one; now, as in 1843, it is brought forward not for its 
own sake but as a means of evading a demand that is separatist 
and not Federal in its origin and tendency. If in any assembly 
the question were put—Is it necessary or even desirable at this 
time of day to destroy the Imperial Parliament and to turn our 
backs on all that it means in our growth and history ?—the reply 
would undoubtedly be that of Mr. Gladstone when first confronted 
with the Home Rule demand at Aberdeen—that we were not 
‘going to make ourselves ridiculous in the sight of all mankind’ 
by considering such a scheme. It was the pressure of the Irish 
question rather than love for Federalism that brought Mr. Glad- 
stone round, although, characteristically, he sought to buttress his 
‘national rights’ argument by fervent appeals to the necessity 
of lightening the load of Parliament. 

As regards Ireland itself there are only two points to be con- 
sidered : first, will the Federal scheme meet the Irish Nationalist 
demand? and second, will it in any degree meet the objections 
of Ulster? There is no trace of an affirmative answer to either 
question. Not one of the numerous factions into which the Nation- 
alists are divided will even pay the idea the poor courtesy of using 
it for ‘humbugging’ purposes as O’Connell did. In the Irish 
Convention no one would look at it. Inside that body, ‘ Dominion 
Home Rule,’ which is quite inconsistent with Federalism, held the 
field, whilst outside it Sinn Fein with its explicit demand for 
separate nationhood and complete independence is the dominant 
force. A ‘ Federal’ Parliament and Executive in such an atmo- 
sphere would simply be a stepping-stone to a forma] repudiation 
of the Imperial authority. 

That such a scheme could in any way remove the objections 
of Ulster to a Dublin Parliament seems an even more far-fetched 
suggestion. The objection is to the thing and not to the name, 
and a Parliament in which Ulster was from the first in a hopeless 
and unchangeable minority would not be made any more agree- 
able by having the Federal label attached to it. I have no wish 
to discuss here the oft-discussed question of Home Rule and 
Ulster’s passionate objection to it. Iam only concerned with the 
suggestion that the so-called ‘ Federal solution,’ with Ireland as 
a unit, would in any way lessen the difficulty. A ‘Federal’ Par- 
liament whose first exercise of authority would be to snap its 
fingers at the Imperial Parliament would be no ‘ spiritual home’ 
for representatives of those who believe that their only security 
lies in the maintenance of the Imperial connexion full and unim- 
paired. And Ulster has been left in no doubt as to its treatment 
in any Parliament in which Sinn Fein had the controlling voice. 
Last September the Sinn Fein leaders undertook a special 
pilgrimage to Ulster to explain the situation. At Cootehill, Mr. 
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de Valera warned the Ulstermen that if they continued to be loyal 
to the Empire ‘ We will have to do with you what we wish to 
do with the Power of which you are the garrison, and that is—to 
kick you out.’ At Omagh he varied this cheerful assurance by 
declaring that ‘if they still continued to be the tools of England 
and of the English garrison in Ireland we must make up our minds 
to fight them.’ Mr. Griffith, who has since been elected 
meinber for East Cavan by a four figure majority, argued 
that as Ireland was ‘the key to the Atlantic’ they would 
appeal to the Peace Conference to help them to wrest 
that key from England, in order, presumably, that they 
might hand it over to their German allies as a submarine 
and aeroplane base. And at Belfast Mr. John MacNeill, 
who has just been re-appointed a professor by the ‘ National’ 
University, explained that although there had been a time when it 
would have been wasting breath to proclaim Ireland independent, 
they might now take heart, for ‘England is no longer so strong 
as she was to block the way of Ireland.’ So long as such views 
and such menaces are proclaimed in public and gain the support 
of great majorities in Nationalist constituencies, the most sanguine 
Federalist cannot look for much support from Ulster. 


JOSEPH R. FISHER. 
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HALF AN HOUR WITH SOPHOCLES 


I suppose the idea of a Classical Scholar has never been so 
realised among us as by the late Sir Richard Jebb. ‘Slashing 
Bentley,’ with all his colossal erudition, did not so realise it. Nor 
did the mighty Porson, sometimes accounted’ an even greater 
master than he of Hellenic studies. Nor, to come to a lesser but 
still a great name, did a contemporary of Jebb’s—and I think his 
tutor—who was playfully described, not without warrant, as a 
reincarnation of the great Comic Poet of Attica : 
The soul of Aristophanes, 
Long wandering to and fro, 
At length found rest within the breast 
Of Richard Shilleto.* 


Doubtless all these three knew Greek as well as Jebb; but they 
were all, I use the word in no invidious sense, pedants; or if, 
notwithstanding my disclaimer, the word displeases, let me say 
grammarians. Jebb’s distinction was that in him the old 
Hellenic spirit seemed to ‘have taken bodily form and to be 
living among us. The culture of that antique world had marked 
him for its own. And it was notable how in his speech and 
writing its secret influence became visible. His cast of thought 
was Hellenic ; and, half unconsciously, he desired to do what he 
could to Hellenise his day and generation. This desire led him 
to make the admirable English prose version of Sophocles which, 
as he has told us, was ‘the vivid exposition of his own mind.’ 
The work appeals most directly, of course, to classical scholars ; 
but his hope was that others, to whom that designation is inap- 
plicable, might be induced to peruse it ‘as they would read a 
great poem, or a modern poet, with free exercise of the mind 
and taste, thinking only of the drama itself and its qualities as 
such.’ And yet something more, he thought, might be achieved 
in this direction. ‘Could not,’ he said to me, ‘someone be 
found to do for the Greek tragedians what Lamb’s Tales have 
done for Shakespeare?’ Though far from presuming to rival 

? As, for example, by Bishop Blomfield, an admirable Greek scholar. See 
an article of his in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xvii. p. 382. 

? An imitation of Plato’s well-known epigram : 

Al Xdpires réuevds Ti AaBeiv wep ody) weocira 


(nrotom, Yuxhw ebpov ’Apirropdvous. 
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Lamb, I have long thought of trying, and now I shall venture 
to put that thought in execution. I shall endeavour to present, 
in narrative form, one of the stories of ‘ Pelops’ line ’—the story 
which Sophocles puts before us in the three plays of Oedipus 
Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus and the Antigone—‘ the Theban 
trilogy,’* as it is often called. In.doing so I shall have Jebb’s 
Sophocles before me and shall largely use his language. And 
side by side with it I shall keep the late Professor Lewis Camp- 
bell’s edition and excellent metrical translation. 


II 


The first of the three Theban plays at which we will glance 
is King Oedipus. It opens* before his palace at Thebes, where 
stands an altar on the steps of which suppliants, old men, youths 
and young children are gathered together. They are dressed in 
white tunics and cloaks—their hair bound with white fillets ; 
on the altar they have laid down olive branches wreathed with 
fillets of wool. The Priest of Zeus, a venerable man, is standing 
alone facing the central doors of the palace. These are now 
thrown open and, followed by two attendants, Oedipus enters in 
the robes of a King. For a moment he gazes silently on the 
groups before him and then asks the reason of their presence, 
and why it is that the city reeks with incense and cries of woe. 
And the Priest makes answer : ‘ The city is sorely vexed and can 
no more lift her head from the angry waves of death: a blight 
is on her and on the fruitful blossoms of the land and on the herds 
among the pastures: and children come to the birth and there 
is not strength to bring forth; a malignant plague has swooped 
on us by which the house of Cadmus is made waste, but Hades 
rich in groans and tears. We come to thee, not deeming thee 
ranked with the Gods, but as the first of men, who delivered us 
from the Sphinx and became our King,’ and hast ruled us 
prudently with all thy power. And now we beseech thee to find 
us some succour.’ Oedipus replies ‘ Well wot I that you suffer 
all: yet, suffering as you are, there is not one of you whose 
suffering is as mine. But the sole remedy which deeply ponder- 
ing I could find I have already put into act. I have sent Creon, 
my wife’s brother, to consult Apollo at Delphi. And it is high 


*> But not with strict correctness. As Professor Campbell observes, ‘the 
term could be properly applicable only if the three dramas had been produced 
in the same year.’ The Antigone was produced in 440 s.c., the Oedipus 
Tyrannus probably between 439-412 B.c., the Oedipus Coloneus in B.c. 402, 
four years after the poet’s death at the age of ninety. 

* The stage directions which follow are Sir Richard Jebb’s, not Sophocles’. 

5 He not only received the crown, but wedded the widow (Iocasta) of his 
predecessor, Laius. 
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time that he returned.’ He does return then and there and 
announces the response of the God : ‘ Phoebus, our lord, bids us 
plainly to drive out a defiling thing, which hath been harboured 
in this land. Your predecessor Laius was slain, and the God 
bids us wreak vengeance on his murderer. “T'was on.a visit to 
Delphi that he left Thebes and he came home no more. All his 
comrades perished except one who said that robbers fell upon 
them in force.’ Oedipus solemnly charges himself to avenge 
Laius. Here the suppliants and the Priest of Zeus withdraw, 
as does Oedipus, bidding an attendant summon ‘the people of 
Cadmus,’ that is the Theban citizens, fifteen of whom now enter, 
representing the rest and forming the Chorus.* They sing an 
Ode invoking the assistance of the Deities specially honoured 
in Thebes. Oedipus re-entering hears its closing strains, and 
commands, under dire penalties, every man that knows who the 
murderer is, to reveal him and to give him no shelter, to speak 
no word to him, and not to join him in prayer or sacrifice or in 
the lustral rite. ‘I will leave nothing untried to find the slayer, 
and, for myself, I pray that if, with my privity, he should become 
an inmate of my house, I may suffer the same things which I 
have invoked on others!’ The Chorus suggests that ‘ From our 
lord Teiresias, a seer most like to our lord Phoebus, a searcher 
of these things might learn them most clearly.’ Oedipus has 
anticipated this counsel. On the hint of Creon he has twice sent 
to bring the Prophet. 

Teiresias comes. Oecdipus greets him with due reverence and 
prays him ‘ Rescue thyself and the State; rescue me, rescue all 
that is defiled by the dead : for we are in thy hand: and man’s 
noblest task is to help others by his best means and power.’ 
Teiresias ejaculates ‘ Alas, how dreadful to have wisdom when 
it profits not the wise! Aye, I know this well, but let it slip 
out of mind; else would I never have come.’ Oecdipus chafes at 
this dark saying and others of the like kind wherewith the Prophet 
follows it. ‘Thou knowest the secret and wilt not tell it, but 
art minded to betray the State?’ And he flames out in indigna- 
tion : ‘ Basest of the base, for thou would’st anger a very stone, 
can nothing touch thee?’ Teiresias, old and blind, and very 
scantily endowed with patience, replies ominously : ‘ The future 
will come of itself, though I should shroud it in silence,’ and 
refuses to say more. Oedipus, beyond measure provoked, tells 
him ‘ Know that thou seem’st to me e’en to have helped in 
plotting this deed, yea, and to have done it, short of slaying 


* The Chorus is a sort of person in a Greek Play, its office to point the 
moral and adorn the tale. Its Choral Odes, often very fine, are delivered after 
each Episode of the drama. In what I am about to write I shall very seldom 
be able to do more than refer to them occasionally. 
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with thine hands.’ Teiresias rejoins ‘In sooth, I charge thee 
that thou abide by the decree of thine own mouth, and from this 
day speak neither to any Theban nor to me : thou art the accursed 
defiler of this land : thou art the slayer of the man whose slayer 
thou seekest.’ To Oedipus the Prophet seems as one that mocks : 
and, on second thoughts, as having been, probably, suborned by 
Creon, whom in his wrathful indignation he accuses. Creon 
passionately defends himself. Iocasta intervenes as a peace- 
maker between her husband and her brother. She learns the 
charge brought by Teiresias, and seeks to discredit it. It had 
been foretold by the Oracle that Laius should die by the hand 
of the son born to him and her. But Laius was slain by foreign 
robbers. As for the son, when it was three days old the father 
pinned its ankles together and had it thrown, by other hands, 
on a trackless mountain. Thus was the Oracle made void: 
Oedipus should pay no heed to it. He is greatly relieved by the 
words which have fallen from his wife. Still, he remembers she 
‘had told him that Laius was slain where three highways meet. 
‘Yes,’ she replies: ‘and the news was published shortly after 
you were first seen in power in this land.’ ‘And what manner 
of man was Laius,’ he inquires, ‘and with what equipage did he 
travel?’ ‘He was tall: the silver lightly strewn among his 
hair, and his form not unlike yours : his company numbered five 
in all, one of them a herald, and there was one carriage which 
bore him.’ Oedipus exclaims ‘Grave dread have I that the seer 
can see,’ and asks Iocasta, ‘ The servant, the sole survivor who 
came home, can one get at him?’ She replies ‘ Yes : I will send 
for him : he is working for us as a shepherd. But why art thou 
so ill at ease? I think I have a claim to know what lies heavy 
on thy heart, my King.’ ‘Yes,’ he answers, ‘and it shall not - 
be kept from thee now that my forebodings have advanced so 
far.’ And then he tells her his own history. His father was 
Polybus, King of Corinth : his mother the Dorian Merope. Once, 
at a banquet, a man full of wine cast at him the reproach that 
he was not the true son of his father. The words rankled in his 
young heart, and he went to Delphi to consult the God. But 
Phoebus, far from giving him the knowledge which he sought, 
answered to him things full of sorrow and terror and woe: even 
that he was fated to defile his mother’s bed, and that he should 
show unto men a brood which they could not endure to behold : 
and that he should be the slayer of the sire who begat him. He 
fled in horror, not knowing whither he went; and in his flight he 
came to the region where Laius perished. And when he was 
near to the three roads, there met him a herald, and a man seated 
in a carriage drawn by colts, and he who was in the front, and 
the old man himself, were for thrusting him rudely from the 
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path. Then, in anger, he struck the driver, and was himself 
struck by the old man full on the head with a two-toothed goad : 
one swift blow of his staff rolled the old man dead right out of 
the carriage ; then he slew all the company. — But if this old man 
had any tie of kinship with Laius,’ can anyone be more wretched 
than he—who pollutes the bed of the slain man with the hands 
wherewith he perished! ‘ Forbid it, forbid it, ye pure and awful 
Gods!’ Iocasta suggests to him two thoughts of comfort. The 
tale told to the City was that Laius was slain by a band of robbers 
-—not by a solitary man. Also, Apollo said that he must die by 
the hand of his own son : but that poor innocent never slew him, 
itself perishing on the mountain where it was exposed. 

And now there comes a Messenger from Corinth announcing 
the death of the old King Polybus, and the desire of the people 
that Oedipus should ascend the vacant throne. ‘O ye Oracles 
of the Gods, where stand you now!’ Iocasta joyfully exclaims. 
‘This is the man whom Oedipus long feared and shunned lest 
he should slay him : and now he has died in the course of destiny.’ 
‘Yes,’ says Oedipus, ‘but my fear is of her who lives.’ The 
Messenger hears these words and inquires, ‘And who is the 
woman about whom you fear?’ He answers ‘ Merope, old man, 
the consort of Polybus’ : and he relates the heaven-sent Oracle 
of dread import. The Messenger bluntly answers him : ‘ Polybus 
begat thee not any more than I. He received thee as a gift 
from me, who found thee in Cithaeron’s winding glen where I 
was in charge of flocks.’ ‘ What,’ exclaims Oedipus : ‘ thou wast 
a shepherd, a vagrant hireling?’ ‘Yes,’ the old man replies: 
‘but thy preserver, my son, in that hour: thy feet were pinned 
together. I freed them: thence thou wast called by the name‘ 
which still is thine.’ ‘And who pinned my feet together?’ ‘I 
know not: he who gave thee to me wots better of that than I.’ 
‘What : thou hadst me from another; and who was he?’ ‘A 
herd in the service of Laius.’ Oedipus turns to Iocasta : ‘ Lady, 
wottest thou of him whom we lately summoned? Is it of him 
that this man speaks?’ But around Iocasta the horror is thick- 
ening : she shudders at ‘the consummation coming past escape.’ 
‘For the Gods’ sake forbear this search ; my anguish is enough : 
hear me, I implore thee : do not thus.’ ‘I must not hear of not 
discovering the whole truth.’ ‘O ill-fated one! May’st thou 
never come to know who thou art! That word alone I say to 
thee : and no other word, henceforth, for ever.” And she rushes 
into the palace, in a transport of wild grief. The herdsman of 
Laius is brought. The Messenger from Corinth identifies him. 


7 Oedipus, an unformed horror filling his mind, expresses himself in this 
vague way: «i 3& r¢ tévp TovTe xpoohke Aaly m1 ovyyevés. 
8 Ojdimous ; ‘ swell-foot ’’ Shelley translates it, 
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With much unwillingness, and under pressure of the severest 
threats, he is made to divulge the truth. He received from 
Tocasta a baby, said to be the son of Laius, to make away with, 
for fear of a prophecy that the child must slay his sire. Out of 
pity, not liking to kill it, he gave it to the Corinthian man, then a 
shepherd in the same pastures, to bear it away to another land. 
Teiresias is too amply vindicated! Oedipus shrieks ‘ Oh, oh! all 
brought to pass—all true. Thou light, may I now look my last 
on thee! JI who have been found accursed in birth, accursed in 
wedlock, accursed in the shedding of blood.’ And he rushes into 
the palace. 

The Chorus of Theban Elders moralises in a beautiful Ode, 
of which the opening lines may perhaps be thus rendered in 
English : 

Oh generations born to pass away, 

What shadows are ye, with your fleeting lives! 

Man’s fancied happiness lasts but a day : 
And then it dies. 


O Oedipus, thy fate is a behest 
To call no mortal blest.° 


Soon a Messenger comes from the palace and discloses the appal- 
ling tragedy which has taken place there. Iocasta, locked in 
her nuptial chamber, has hanged herself. Oedipus with a dread 


shriek, as though someone beckoned him, springs at the double 
doors, and from their sockets forces the bending bolts, and rushes 
into the room to find her dead. But when he sees her, with a 
dread deep cry of misery he tears from her raiment the golden 
brooches wherewith she was decked and lifts them, and smites 
full on his own eyeballs uttering words like these :‘No more 
shall you behold such horrors as I was suffering, and working ; 
long enough have ye looked on those whom you ought never to 
have seen, failing in knowledge of those whom I yearned to know ; 
and henceforth ye shall be dark.’ Then he appears with his 
ensanguined eyeballs, and the Chorus asks him ‘Man of dread 
deeds, how couldst thou in such wise quench thy vision? What 
more than human power urged thee?’ And he replies ‘ Apollo, 
friends, Apollo was he that brought these my woes to pass ; these 
my sore, sore woes : but the hand that struck these eyes was none 
save mine. Why was I to see when sight could show me nothing 
sweet? Haste ye, for the love of the Gods: slay me or cast me 
into the sea.’ Creon appears : he is left to guard the land in the 
room of the unfortunate blind King. Oedipus begs that he may 
be thrust out of Thebes, with all speed, to a place where no 
mortal shall be found to greet him. Creon replies that they must 


®* I have often wondered whether Burke’s ‘What shadows we are and 
what shadows we pursue’ was suggested by these lines. 
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consult the God at Delphi. Oecedipus then tenderly commends to 
Creon his children : not so much his sons : they are men and can 
protect themselves: but his two girls, Antigone and Ismene: 
‘poor helpless ones, who never knew any table spread apart, or 
lacked their father’s presence, but ever in all things shared my 
daily bread; I pray thee care for them. And fain would I have 
them here.’ But Creon has already sent for them to see their 
father. He takes a pathetic leave of them. 


Ii 


Such, in simplest outline, is the play of King Oedipus, surely 
one of the most powerful dramas ever written. There is nothing 
more masterly in any literature with which I am acquainted, 
whether as regards the structure or the development of the plot. 
As one reads it, one is as if in the grasp of the Ancient Mariner : 
one cannot choose but hear. Nay: one seems to see. Pass we 
now to Oedipus at Colonus. We must suppose a long interval— 
perhaps twenty years—between the two dramas. We left 
Oedipus begging to be sent away from Thebes. Creon replied 
that the God at Delphi must be consulted, but that does not 
appear to have been done. He remained there, Creon acting as 
Regent during the minority of his two sons. Time had softened 
the anguish of his heart. He seems to have attained to ‘ some 
settled low content.’ But a change took place in the feeling of 
the Thebans about him. They appear to have thought that the 
City was harbouring a defilement, and demanded his expulsion. 
He was formally expelled: and his two sons, Polyneices and 
Eteocles, who had grown up to manhood, said not one word in 
arrest of the decree. He left his hearth and home and went forth 
a blind beggar. Ismene remained in Thebes, watching the course 
of events there in his interest : but his elder daughter, Antigone, 
followed him. 

In the course of their wanderings the father and daughter 
reach Colonus, some mile distant from Athens. It is here that 
this Play opens. They come toa grove sacred to the Eumenides, 
and Antigone seats the old man, tired with a long day’s journey, 
on a rock within its limits. A stranger who passes tells him he 
must come off the hallowed ground, but Oedipus knows by an 
inward monition that this is the place of which an ancient Oracle 
had told him where he may set up his rest for ever. Reverently 
invoking the Goddesses he declares he will not depart, but begs 
the stranger to summon Theseus the King of the country, on 
whom, for a small service, he will bestow a great gain. The 
stranger, struck by the noble bearing of the old blind beggar man 
in his rags, consents to do so. 
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And now the Elders of Colonus, who form the Chorus, enter. 
They are shocked and make him come without the sacred grove, 
promising however that he shall not be moved from his seat 
beyond its precincts. They are still more shocked when they 
learn he is Oedipus, and call upon him to quit Attica instantly. 
But after moving appeals from him and from Antigone, they. 
agree that he shall remain till Theseus comes—the more xo as he 
tells them he brings a blessing for Athens. 

Then Antigone exclaims ‘O Zeus, what shall I say, what 
shall I think, my father? I see a woman coming towards us 
mounted on a colt of Etna: she wears a Thessalian bonnet to 
screen her face from the sun. What shall I say? Is it she or 
is it not? Doth fancy cheat me? Yes: No: I cannot tell: ah 
me! It is no other: yes: she greets me with bright glances, 
and she draws nigh, and shows that Ismene and no other is before 
me.’ ‘I have come,’ Ismene says, ‘through care for my father 
and bring him tidings with my own mouth, the only faithful 
messenger I have.’ And then she unfolds her news. Her brothers, 
who at first desired that the throne of Thebes should be left to 
Creon, and the City spared pollution, now moved by some God, 
and by a sinful mind, grasp at rule and kingly power, and the 
younger, Eteocles, has seized the government and driven from 
the land the elder, Polyneices, who has gone an exile to Argos, 
and has married there the King’s daughter, and is raising troops. 
But that is not all. An Oracle has come from Delphi which 
makes Oedipus the arbiter in life or death of Theban welfare. 
And so the Thebans desire to have him back, and Creon will come 
in this cause—and rather soon than late. They will not indeed 
receive him within their territory: but will establish him close 
to it, acquiring him as a neighbour in a place where he shall not 
be his own master. Oedipus asks if his sons know this, and hold 
the kingship dearer than the wish to recall him. Ismene is 
pained to reply that it is even so. Oedipus protests that he will 
not go back to Thebes, neither for Creon nor.for whoever else 
is mighty there. The Chorus exhorts him to make atonement 
(xafapyov) to the Eumenides on whose grove he has tres- 
passed, and to request their protection: and Ismene, duly 
instructed by them, goes to perform the rites on his behalf. 
Theseus enters and kindly greets the blind old man, promising 
his protection. Oedipus says ‘I come to offer thee my woe-worn 
body as a gift: not goodly to look upon: but the gains from it 
are better than beauty.’ Theseus inquires what the gain is which 
Oedipus claims to have brought, and he replies ‘ You will learn 
when I am dead and thou hast given me burial.” He then opens 
his grief against his sons and begs to be protected from forcible 
removal. Theseus promises: ‘Fear not touching me: never will 
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I fail thee.’ ‘I will not bind thee by an oath as one untrue,’ 
Oedipus observes. To which Theseus rejoins ‘ Well, thou 
wouldst win nothing more than by my word.’ The Chorus sings 
a very beautiful Ode, which I must pass over, in honour of 
Colonus and Attica: and then Antigone exclaims ‘O land that 
art praised above all lands, now is it for thee to make those bright 
praises good in deed.’ Oedipus asks what she means, and she 
replies ‘ Yonder, Creon draws near us, not without followers, 
father.’ Oedipus turns to the Chorus of Theban Elders who re- 
assure him : ‘ Fear not for thy safety : if J am aged this country’s 
strength has not grown old.’ Creon enters, and addresses a 
plausible speech to Oedipus : ‘Hear us, and come home. Right- 
fully art thou summoned by all the Cadmean folk, and in chief 
by me thy kinsman : thou and yon hapless girl.’ Oedipus replies 
in tones of scathing indignation : ‘In the old days—when, dis- 
tempered by my self-wrought woes, I longed to be cast out of the 
land—thy will went not with mine. But when my fierce grief 
had spent its force, and the seclusion of my home was sweet, 
then wast thou for thrusting me from the house and from the 
land. Nor had this kinship any dearness for thee then. But I 
will show to the Elders of the Thebans how false thou art. Thou 
hast come to fetch me, not that thou may’st take me home, but 
that thou may’st plant me near thy borders, and so thy city may 
escape, unscathed by troubles from this land. That portion is 
not for thee, but this: my curse upon the country ever abiding 
therein’® and for my sons this heritage : room enough in my realm 
wherein—to die.’ 

Creon resents bitterly this fierce speech and replies to it by 
saying that his guards have already seized Ismene and will now 
bear away Antigone also from the blind old man, so that in future 
“those two crutches ne’er shall prop thy steps.’ Accordingly his 
guards seize the girl. The Elders of Colonus call for a rescue : 
‘ Athens—yea, Athens is outraged with the strong hand! 
Hither, hither, ‘to our help.” Creon, beyond himself with rage, 
declares ‘ I will seize more than those two girls’ : and approaches 
Oedipus, as if to take him. The Chorus calls again for help, and 
Theseus, quitting a sacrifice to Poseidon, on which he was en- 
gaged, enters and demands what is the trouble. They explain 
to him, and he at once despatches his attendants to constrain 
the folk to leave the sacrifice and to hasten to the region where 


2° xépas dddorwp obpds évvatwy del. I give Sir Richard Jebb’s translation, 
but Professor Campbell’s seems to me to bring out more fully the force of 
the original : 
but you shall have 
My vengeful spirit ever in your land, 
Abiding for destruction. 
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the two highways meet, in order to intercept the maidens. 
Meanwhile, in severely dignified words he upbraids Creon. 
‘Thou shalt not quit this land until thou bring the maidens and 
produce them in my sight: for thy deed is a disgrace to thee, 
and to thy own race, and to thy country. But enough of speech : 
Show the way in their track.’ And he starts on his errand of 
deliverance, taking Creon with him. The Chorus expresses the 
wish that they too were with him in a very beautiful Ode, some 
lines of which fall on our ears, in these days so far off, with ‘some- 
thing like prophetic strain’ : 

Oh had I wings, and like a storm-swift dove, 

Poised on some aery cloud, might there descry 


The conflict from above, 
Scouring the region with my eye!" 


Soon Theseus appears, bringing the rescued maidens, to whom 
Oedipus pours out his overcharged heart. Then, turning to 
Theseus he apologises: ‘ Marvel not if, with such yearning, I 
prolong my words to my children, found again beyond my hope. 
For well I wot that this joy in respect of them has come to me 
from thee, and thee alone: thou hast rescued them and no man 
besides.’ And Theseus replies ‘No marvel is it to me if thou 
hast shown some mind to large discourse for joy in these thy 
children, and if thy first care hath been for their words rather 
than for me : indeed there is nought to vex me in that. Not in 
words so much as in deeds would I make the lustre of my life. 
But there is a matter which has newly chanced to me as I came 
hither : lend me thy counsel thereon. A man they say—not thy 
countryman, yet thy kinsman—has somehow cast himself a 
suppliant at the altar of Poseidon, where I was sacrificing. He 
asks that he may have brief speech of thee and then return 
unharmed from his journey hither. Hast thou any kinsman at 
Argos who might have this boon of thee?’ The word Argos is 
a flash of light to Oedipus. He remembers Ismene’s words and 
knows that the suppliant stranger is Polyneices. ‘Do not urge 
me to receive him,’ he pleads. Theseus asks ‘Why?’ ‘ He 
is my hated son, O King, whose words would vex my ears as the 
words of no man else.’ Theseus, in whose character piety is as 
strongly marked as justice, urges ‘ Think whether his suppliant 
state constrains thee: What if thou hast a duty of respect for 
the God?’ Antigone pleads to the same effect. ‘ Father, hearken 
to me, though I be young to counsel: gratify the King’s wish 


1 T cite Professor Campbell’s translation, but I am tempted to give the 
original lines also : 


«10 GeAdAaia tTaxdppworos weAaias 
aidepa‘as vepéAas Kipoayu Tavd’ aydvev 
Cewphoaca Tobudy Spa. 
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and gratify the God, as he wishes: and for thy daughters’ sake 
allow our brother to come.’ Oedipus yields, though unwillingly : 
* Be it as ye will.’ A message is sent to tell Polyneices to come. 
Meanwhile the Chorus, moved by the helplessness and affliction 
of the blind old man, sings this Ode, ‘most musical, most melan- 
choly,’ on the vanity of human life : 


‘STRoPHE 


Who, loving life, hath sought 
To outlive the appointed span, 
Shall be arraigned before my thought 
For an infatuate man, 
Since the added years entail 
Much that is bitter :—joy 
Flies out of ken, desire doth fail, 
The wished-for moments cloy. 
But when the troublous life, 
Be it more or less, is past, 
With power to end the strife 
Comes rescuing Death at last! 
Lo, the dark bridegroom waits! No festal choir 
Shall grace his destined hour, no dance, no lyre. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Far best ’twere ne’er to be; 
But having seen the day, 
Next best, by far, for each to fice 
As swiftly as he may 
Yonder from whence he came; 
For youth no longer there 
With her light fooleries, who shall name 
The unnumbered brood of care! 
No trial spared, no fall! 
Feuds, battles, murders, rage, 
Envy, and last of all 
Despised, dim, friendless age! 
Ay, there all evils, crowded in one room, 
Each at his worst of ill, augment the gloom. 


Epove. 


Such lot is mine; and round this man of woe 
—As some grey headland of a northern shore 
Bears buffets of all wintry winds that blow— 
New storms of Fate are bursting evermore, 
In thunderous billows borne: 
Some from the waning light, 
Some through mid-noon, some from the rising morn, 
Some from the realm of Night.” 


2 T have wished to give an English version of one entire Greek Chorus, 
and I have been led to choose this, partly for its singular charm, partly for its 
shortness, and partly for the excellence of Professor Campbell’s translation 
which I present. I have however ventured to make a very small change in 
his rendering of the sixth line of the Antistrophe. He wrote, ‘For once let 
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And now Polyneices appears and in tears confesses to his father 
‘I am proved the vilest of men in all that touches care of thee.’ 
But he throws himself on his father’s mercy, ‘Seeing that Zeus 
himself, in all that he doeth, has Mercy for the sharer of his 
throne.’ The old man is silent for a long while. Then he 
speaks, ‘ Were it not Theseus who hath sent him here,’ he tells 
the Elders of Colonus, ‘he should never have heard my voice : 
but now he shall hear from me such words as shall nev@r gladden 
his life.’ And then, turning to the wretched young man, he 
unburdens his indignant heart: ‘I bless thy enterprise against 
Thebes! J help thee to my throne! Go. You and your brother 
are aliens and no sons of mine. Thebes thou shalt never over- 
throw. No, first shalt thou fall stained with bloodshed, and thy 
brother likewise. The curses which I invoke on thee shall pre- 
vail over thy supplication to Poseidon and over the throne to 
which thou layest claim, if indeed Justice, revealed from of old, 
sits with Zeus in the might of the eternal laws. Begone, abhorred 
of me and unfathered, vilest of the vile, with my curses on thee. 
Go, by a kindred hand to die, and to slay him by whom thou 
hast been driven out. Go, and publish it to the Cadmeans that 
Oedipus has divided such honours to his sons.’ The Chorus 
grimly observes, ‘ Polyneices, in thy past goings I take no joy, 
and now go thy way with speed.’ He turns to his sisters :‘I go 
to meet my doom : and you, if some way of return to Thebes be 
found for you, oh, as ye fear the Gods, do not for your part 
dishonour me, but give me burial and due funeral rites.’ 
Antigone endeavours to turn him back, thus hurrying to death 
foreseen. ‘No,’ he replies, ‘plead not amiss. It is Fate. I 
must die. It rests with fortune, that end or another.’ 

And now the quiet consummation is at hand which, as the 
Oracle has revealed to him, is to close the troubled career of 
Oedipus. He is conscious of it: and the foretold sign confirms 
his spiritual vision. A thunderstorm of appalling severity breaks 
forth. He bids the Elders of Colonus send for Theseus, to whom 
he would impart the requital promised for the benefits he has 
received in Attica. Theseus comes. ‘Son of Aegeus,’ the blind 
old man says, ‘the hour of my departure is at hand. Anon 
unaided, with no one to guide me, I will show thee the place 
where I must die. But that place never reveal to any mortal 
man, save to thine heir alone, when thou art near death : let him 
youth be there.’ The original is és eBr’ dv 7d véov wapy xobpas appocdvas pépov, It 
is a vexed passage. Sir Richard Jebb writes, ‘ The first point to decide is, 
Does Sophocles here speak of 1d véoy as a brief space of joy before the 
troubles of life begin? Or is 7d véoy itself the period of fierce passions and 
trouble? The former, I think.’ So do I. And therefore I have taken the 


liberty of making in Professor Campbell’s line the’minute alteration required 
to bring out what I take to be the meaning of Sophocles. 
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teach it to his heir, and so thenceforth : it will make for ever a 
defence for thy City, better than many shields, better than the 
succouring spear of neighbours. The divine summons urges me. 
Let us set forth.’ And then, unhelped, guided as if by some 
inward light,’* he starts. ‘My children, follow me,’ he says, 
‘for I have now, in wonderful wise, been made your guide as ye 
were your sire’s. O touch me not. Let me unaided find out 
the straage tomb where it is my portion to be buried in this land. 
This way. Now I go to hide the close of my life with Hades. 
Truest of friends, blessed be thou and thy land and thy leges : 
and when your days are blest, think on me, the dead, for your 
* welfare evermore.’ And he goes out, his daughters, Theseus 
and attendants following. The Chorus sings a sort of requiem : 
‘ Not in pain, not by a doom that wakens lament, may he go to 
the fields of the dead below, all-enshrouding ; and to the Stygian 
house.’ Then a Messenger comes and gives some details of his 
passing ; how walking with firm step, and as one who had most 
intimate knowledge of the ground, he reached the destined 
spot : how he there took leave with deep affection of his daughters, 
fallen at his knees weeping, and beating their breasts, and wailing 
very sore : how when they had made an end of wailing and there 
was a@ stillness, a Voice was heard of one crying aloud to him, so 
that the hair of all stood up from sudden fear : ‘ Oedipus, Oedipus, 
why delay we to go? thou tarriest too long.’ Then, perceiving 
that he was called of the God, he commended unto Theseus his 
children, bidding them to be nobly brave of heart, and to depart 
from that place, nor ask to behold unlawful sights, nor to hear 
words which may not be heard. So all departed save Theseus 
only, the chosen witness of the things which were to be. ‘And 
after a short time we turned and looked back,’ the Messenger 
relates, ‘and we saw no man save King Theseus: Oedipus we 
saw not any more: and the King was holding his hands before 
his eyes, as if some dread sight had been seen by him and such 
as none might endure to behold. And then we saw him salute 
the earth and the home of the Gods above, both at once, in one 
prayer. And by what doom Oedipus perished, no man can tell, 
save Theseus alone.’ So the Messenger : but the lips of Theseus 
were sealed. Antigone is broken-hearted by the disappearance 
of her father. Her past care of him seems lost joy. And she 
does not even know the place of his grave so that it may have 
gifts from her hands, the ritual of the dead! She beseeches 
Theseus: ‘Son of Aegeus: we supplicate thee : we fain would 


** Compare Milton : 
Celestial Light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers, 
Trradiate : there plant eyes.—Par. Lost, iii. 51. 
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with our own eyes look upon our father’s resting place.’ ‘ Nay, 
my children,’ he replies, ‘it is not lawful: he gave me charge 
that no one should draw nigh unto that place, or greet with voice 
the sacred tomb where he sleeps. And he said that, while I duly 
kept that word, I should hold the land unharmed. These pledges 
therefore were heard from my lips by the God, and by the all- 
seeing Watcher of Oaths, the servant of Zeus.’ Antigone urges 
her request no more. ‘Nay then, if this is pleasing to the dead, 
with this we must be content. But send us to Thebes, the 
ancient, if haply we may hinder the bloodshed that is threatened 
to our brothers.’ Theseus promises, ‘So will I do: and if in 
ought else I can profit you, and pleasure the dead who has 
lately gone from us, I am bound to spare no pains.’ 


IV 


The noble Theseus accordingly sends Antigone to Thebes with 
her sister. There she soon becomes the heroine of the Tragedy 
which bears her name.. She cannot hinder the bloodshed that 
was threatened to her brothers. Polyneices with his con- 
federates, the famous Seven against Thebes, assaults the City, 
but in vain. They are driven backwards and put to confusion, 


and the two sons of Oedipus fall by each other’s hands. Creon, 
the next of the blood royal, succeeds to the throne, and issues 
an edict commanding for Polyneices ‘unburied shame,’ while 
Eteocles, who had fallen fighting for the City, is to be laid in the 
earth, with due observance of justice, and all usages of sepulture, 
honoured among the dead below: ois EvepOev Evriypov vexpois. 
From the corpse of Polyneices, who came back from exile to 
destroy the City, shall be withheld the rites whereby his spirit 
should have rest. It shall lie on the plain outside the City wall, 
unwept, unsepulchred : a welcome store for the birds of prey to 
feast on at will. And the penalty for disobeying this injunction 
is death by stoning. ‘That,’ Antigone tells her sister Ismene, 
‘ that is the edict which the good Creon hath set forth for thee and 
for me—yes for me. Thou knowest it now and wilt soon show 
whether thou art nobly bred, or the base daughter of an illustrious 
line. Wilt thou aid this hand of mine to bury the dead?’ 
Ismene starts in dismay. ‘Bury him when ’tis forbidden to 
Thebes?’ ‘I will do my part—and thine if thou wilt not—to 
abrother. False to him I will never be found.’ Ismene expostu- 
lates : ‘It is not for thee, a woman, to brave a King’s decree or 
his powers.’ Antigone replies: ‘I.will bury him; well for me 
to die in doing that. I-shall rest a loved one with him whom I 
have loved, sinless in my ‘‘ crime’’ : for I owe a longer allegiance 
Vout. LXXXIV—No. 497 G 
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to the dead than to the living. In that world I shall abide for 
ever.’ 

So Antigone goes to perform, on behalf of her brother, 
the corporal work of mercy which the traditions and beliefs of 
the Greeks accounted one of the most sacred and imperative 
duties of religion. She thrice sprinkles dust on the corpse, and 
from the uplifted ewer thrice pours the drink offering which 
crowns the dead. Creon’s guards arrest her and bring her before 
him who, dressed in the little brief authority of his newly attained 
kingship, has been sententiously haranguing the Chorus of Theban 
Elders. He interrogates her: ‘ Dost thou avow or disavow the 
deed ?’ ‘I avow it: I make no denial.’ ‘Knewest thou that 
an edict had forbidden it?’ ‘I knew.’ ‘And didst thou indeed 
dare to transgress that law?’ ‘Yes, for that law was not from 
Zeus, nor did Justice, dweller with the Gods below, establish it 
among men*™: nor deemed I that thy decree—mere mortal that 
thou art—could override those unwritten and unfailing mandates 
which are not of to-day or yesterday, but ever live, and no one 
knows their birthtide. Nor was I minded to set them at nought 
for any ordinance of man, and thus to incur from the Gods the 
penalty of breaking them. Die 1 must—I know that full well, 
how should I not?—apart from thy doom : and if by. an untimeiy 
death, I count it gain, living as I am, compassed about by evil. 
So for me to meet thy doom is trifling grief. If I had suffered 
my mother’s son to lie in death, an unburied corpse, that would 
have been grief indeed. And if my present deed is foolish in thy 
sight, it may be that a foolish judge arraigns my “‘ folly.’’ Whence 
could I have won a nobler glory than by giving burial to my own 
brother? ’ Creon reminds her that she had a brother who died in 
the opposite cause. ‘Yes,’ she says, ‘but in the world below 
perhaps earthly feuds are made up : who can tell if, there, Eteocies 
will not think it accordant with piety that Polyneices should 
receive due funeral rites?’ ‘No,’ Creon rejoins, ‘foe once, 
foe always, Eteocles will resent it.’ ‘’Tis not my nature to 
join in hating but in loving.”* This exceedingly beautiful plea 
does but provide the brutal retort ‘Pass then to the world of 
the dead, and if thou must needs love, love there." But Antigone 
is affianced to Haemon, Creon’s only remaining son. It is not 
@ mere conventional contract, as was most usual among the 
Greeks, but a union of hearts. He approaches his father to inter- 
cede. Creon tells him that this should be his fixed law—in all 
things to comply with his father’s will, and enlarges forcibly on 
the necessity of firmness in a ruler and of obedience from the 


14 See an admirable note in Donaldson’s Antigone, p. 174. 
15 otro: cuvéxOew, &AAL cuupidrelv Epuy. Surely one of the finest lines ever 


written, 
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ruled. ‘As for this girl, I have taken her alone of all the City 
in open disobedience ; I will not make myself a liar to my people— 
I will slay her.’ Haemon urges that he hears what his sire does 
not, the murmurs of the citizens, their ‘moanings for this 
maiden’: ‘no woman,’ they say, ‘merited her doom less— 
none ever was to die so shamefully for deeds so glorious. Forgo 
thy wrath : permit thyself to change.’ But Creon resents his 
son’s interference. ‘Am I to rule the land by judgment other 
than my own?’ They part in deep anger. ‘ Never again,’ says the 
young man, ‘shalt thou set eyes upon my face.’ Creon, probably 
for fear of a tumult, determines to substitute another penalty for 
stoning. ‘I will hide her living in a rocky vault, with so much 
food set forth as piety prescribes, that the City may avoid a public 
stain. And there, praying to Hades, the only God whom she 
worships, perchance she will obtain release from death: or else 
will learn, at last, though late, that it is but lost labour to reverence 
the dead.’ 

The Theban Elders are deeply touched by Haemon’s devotion 
to his affianced bride and sing the Ode "Epws dvixate udyay: one 
of the gems which ‘on the stretched forefinger of all time sparkle 
for ever’: ‘ Love, unconquerable warrior : Love who baskest on 
the maiden’s soft cheek : Love who with boundless dominion rulest 
alike over immortals and mortals: aye, Love which is as-mad- 
ness!’ But Antigone laments her lot as she passes on to the rock- 
closed prison of her strange tomb, no home with the living or 
with the dead ; unwept, unfriended, without marriage song. .‘ And 
what law of heaven have J transgressed? Why, hapless one, 
should I look to the Gods any more’* : what aid should I invoke— 
when by piety I have earned the name of impious? Nay, then, 
if these things are pleasing to the Gods, when I have suffered 
my doom I shall come to know my sin: but if the sin is with 
the judges, may they suffer no more evils than what they unjustly 
mete out to me.’”*”’ Creon, impatient, orders the guards to hurry 
her off to her doom : ‘ they shall have cause to rue their slow- 
ness.’ She turns to the Chorus. ‘ Behold me, Princes of 

16 This is a masterly psychological touch of Sophocles. ‘ All my mind is 
clouded with a doubt,’ Antigone seems to say. It is a common experience of 
the best of our race when they enter into the Valley of the Dark Shadow. 
How sorely tried in this way was the late Cardinal Vaughan, one of the most 
religious souls I have known, is shown in his Life. But why look for examples 
when the highest, holiest instance is given in that ‘loud voice* heard on 
Calvary : ‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani’ ! 

17 The prayer of Antigone that her impious judge may be rewarded as he 
has served her—no more and no less—is worth noting. This pure and noble 
maiden here gives fitting expression to that righteous instinct of retribution, 
so deeply rooted in human nature, which—in Milton’s phrase—is ‘law’s awful 
minister,’ the very fount and source of penal jurisprudence and an essential 
sanction of human society. 

G 2 
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Thebes : the last daughter of the house of your Kings : see what 
I suffer and from whom, because I feared to cast away the fear 
of Heaven.’ She is led off. 

The blind Teiresias appears, conducted by a hoy. He salutes 
the King and the Theban Elders, and Creon asks him ‘ What are 
thy tidings?’ He replies ‘I will tell thee, and do thou hearken 
to the seer. Thou standest on fate’s fine edge. My augural art 
leads me to declare to thee the wrath of the Gods : and the burnt 
sacrifice which I have offered confirms the warning. ‘Tis thy 
counsel that hath brought this sickness on our State. The altars 
of our City and of our hearths have been tainted, for they have 
tasted the fatness of a slain man’s blood. Think, then, on these 
things, my son. All men are liable to err; but when an error 
hath been made, that man is no longer witless or unblest who 
heals the ill into which he hath fallen, and remains not stubborn. 
Self-will, we know, incurs the charge of folly. Nay, allow the 
claim of the dead : stab not the fallen ; what prowess is it to slay 
the slain anew? I have sought thy good, and for thy good 1 
speak.’ But Creon hardens his heart. He says that the dis- 
contented citizens have bribed the Prophet. Teiresias indignantly 
repudiates the accusation, and after an angry altercation delivers 
the solemn message of woe: ‘Then know thou—aye, know it 
well—that thou shalt not live through many more courses of the 
sun’s swift chariot, ere one begotten of thine own loins shall have 
been given by thee, a corpse for corpses ; because thou hast thrust 
children of the sunlight to the shades, and ruthlessly lodged a 
living soul in the grave ; but keepest in this world one who belongs 
to the Gods below, a corpse unburied, unhonoured, all unhallowed : 
in such thou hast no part, nor have the Gods above, but this is 
a violence done to them by thee. Therefore the avenging 
destroyers lie in wait for thee, the Furies of Hades and of the 
Gods, that thou mayest be taken in these same ills.’ Such dread 
vaticinations fill Creon with fear. The Chorus reminds him that 
never has Teiresias proved a false prophet to the City. He owns 
it, but ‘Tis dire to yield : What should I do? Speak and I will 
obey.’ ‘Go thou, and free the maiden from her rocky chamber 
and make a tomb for the unburied dead.’ He goes. The Chorus, 
hoping that he may be in time to save Antigone, and that his sin 
against the dead may be expiated without disaster, sings an Ode 
invoking the healing presence of Dionysus, the bright and joyous 
patronal God of Thebes. And then a Messenger appears and 
dashes their hopes to the ground. ‘ What remained of the body 
of Polyneices was indeed entombed by us with due rites,’ he says, 
“and then we turned away to enter the maiden’s nuptial chamber 
with rocky couch, the caverned mansion of the bride of Death ; 
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and from afar off we heard a voice of loud wailing, and as the King 
drew near, he groaned and said in accents of anguish, ‘‘ Is it my 
son’s voice, go, look and see’’: and lo! a gap had been made in 
the wall work, and we entered, and in the furthest part of the 
tomb we beheld her, hanging by the neck, slung by a thread- 
wrought halter of fine linen, while he was embracing her with 
arms thrown round her waist, bewailing the loss of his bride who 
is with the dead, and his father’s deeds and his own ill-starred 
love : and his father going in called to him with a voice of wailing : 
but the boy, glancing with fierce eyes, spat in his father’s face 
and drew his cross-hilted sword, and as his father rushed forth in 
flight he missed his aim, and then threw himself on his own 
sword, and while sense lingered clasped the maiden to his faint 
embrace and, as he gasped, sent forth on her pale cheeks the swift 
stream of the oozing blood : and there, corpse enfolding corpse, he 
lies.’ All this is overheard by Eurydice, Creon’s wife—who rushes 
into the palace when the Messenger has ended his dolorous tale. 
Then Creon appears, with attendants carrying the shrouded body 
of Haemon on a bier. ‘ Woe,’ he wails, ‘ Woe is me, for the 
wretched blindness of my counsels. Alas, my son, thy spirit 
hath fled, not by thy folly but by my own.’ The Chorus echoes his 
lament : ‘ Alas, too late thou seemest to see right.’ And then the 
doors of the palace open, and disclose to him the dead body of 
Eurydice who has stabbed herself with a sacrificial knife before 
the domestic altar, wailing the death of Haemon; and laying it 
to his father’s charge. Creon is overwhelmed. ‘I,’ he laments, 
‘TI, even I, was thy slayer : I own the truth : lead me away, O my 
servants, lead me hence with all speed, whose life is but as death.’ 


Vv 


And now does any reader ask what is the lesson of these great 
tragedies, I would recall certain admirable words of Professor 
Campbell’s : ‘The Greek tragedians are teachers, but they teach 
through art: to ask simply what did they think, is not the way 
to learn from them.’ Our life was tothem an enigma. They did 
not profess to solve it. But they contemplated it as illumined by 
certain primal verities which they firmly grasped. They knew 
that human destiny is woven by a power above humanity, 
& power encompassed by clouds and darkness, but established 
in righteousness and judgment: they discerned an inseparable 
connexion between wrong-doing and suffering, even wrong-doing 
wrought in ignorance : a law of retributive justice issuing from the . 
nature of things, and inexorably ruling everywhere : over com- 
munities of men, as over men singly, in virtue of the solidarity of 
families, races, nations, all equally obnoxious with individuals to its 
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penalties. In this law they recognised the ‘first great cause least 
understood ’ of the world’s history : and no one ventured to call 
it in question, not even Oedipus, conscious, in his unutterable woe, 
of his personal innocence. Of this law they were, in some sort, 
the prophets : their work was ever accounted essentially religious. 
Make abstraction of this law, and what is our life but an ignoble 
comedy of vices of temperament, of illusions of self-love? But 
its deep and solemn voice, judging the elemental passions always 
full of strife and suffering, and purging the emotions by pity and 
terror, transforms the poor play into a sacramental mystery. Sad- 
ness is like a dipping of the soul in lustral waters. It purifies, it 
heals, it uplifts, it brings peace at the last. For myself, it has 
been a precious privilege to consecrate so many hours, during the 
last few weeks, to these supreme works of Hellenic genius, ever 
among the cherished companions of my life, but doubly dear in 
the times of savage war and sordid politics which have come upon 


the earth. 
W. S. Litty. 





UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
A NEW DEGREE 


As a result of the War, the Universities of the United Kingdom 
are contemplating the establishment of an essentially new Degree. 
It seems a strange result, and one that by a superficial] critic may 
easily be made to sound ludicrous. Nevertheless there is nothing 
ludicrous about it, and if the project can really be carried out in 
its entirety it is one which may have the most far-reaching results. 
To make this clear, some explanation is necessary ; indeed some 
few of the Universities themselves may not be aware of the full 
import of what they are gradually and more or less reluctantly 
being drawn into. 

The project arose from the suicidal disappearance of Germany 
from the comity of civilised nations. If the present display of 
arrogant and organised brutality is an outcome of German training 
and modes of thought, no civilised nation on the face of the globe 
wants any more of them : least of all the United States of America 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas. But in the past, 
all unaware of what lay underneath the severe discipline, the 
thorough training, the facilities for research and comparatively 
lavish State equipment for study of all kinds, senior students of 
many nations, perceiving the good side of these eminently desir- 
able things, and without any idea of the ends to which they could 
all be prostituted by an unscrupulous State, had been attracted 
now for over a century to the Universities of Germany for a course 
of specialised postgraduate training. 

Well, all this will cease : not for many years will the students 
of the world be again attracted by the centres of German learning. 
There will be a distinct danger lest the reaction go too far, and the 
good things themselves, the discipline, the organisation, the 
training, shall be regarded with aversion, like plants which have 
grown hideous monstrosities in a poisonous atmosphere. There 
is a risk that the very German virtues themselves will be shunned 
and held responsible for the evil ends to which they have been 
diverted. This however is to be deprecated, and if we yield to 
such a temptation we shail suffer one of the minor defeats of the 
War. We must discriminate, and not judge of the usefulness 
of a thing by its abuse. Lavish provision for education, abundant 
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facilities for higher learning, developed organisation for research, 
these things are in themselves all good; and if governed by a 
wholesome spirif, if they are from time to time inspired by genius 
and steadily directed to high and beneficent aims, they will raise 
any nation which has the wisdom to provide them, high in the 
real and permanent scale of existeiice. 

What the Universities therefore instinctively feel is that the 
merits of the German system must be assimilated and the abom- 
inations extruded. In many ways we must learn to do for 
ourselves what we have been too ready to allow other nations to 
do for us. We must exert ourselves in peace as effectively and 
industriously as we have been exerting ourselves in a horrible 
and outrageous war. And in this we must co-operate throughout . 
the Empire and beyond it. The present joint action of the Allied 
Nations and of the whole English-speaking race, this universal 
flocking to the standard of fruth and right, will lead to unison of 
aspiration in many another field of activity ; and everything that 
can be done to foster a common spirit of emulation, a common 
sacrifice of material goods for beneficent mental and spiritual 
development, is worthy of international encouragement. 

Towards this the Universities of the United Kingdom have 
been rather slowly and hesitatingly feeling their way. They are 
well aware that they have not the power of initiating any great 
enterprise on their own resources, they are far too slightly 
endowed with the necessary funds. State aid for higher learning 
has never been really forthcoming in this country. It seems to 
be thought inevitable and proper that higher studies shall be 
pursued under the disability, the imaginary stimulus, of poverty. 
In poverty for the most part learning was bred, and it appears 
to be thought that in poverty it ought to flourish. But conditions 
have changed. Given access to a library the medieval scholar 
could do his work ; but with the influx and extraordinary growth 
of physical science, poverty is permissible no longer. It probably 
never was a stimulus or an encouragement, it is now at any rate 
a disabling and obstructive clog. Progress in the study of the 
interactions of matter cannot be made without extensive material 
aid, and hitherto it is only because of the incidental multifarious 
applications to daily life that any provision at all has been made 
for higher study and research. It seems to be thought that those 
who are fitted by nature to probe into her secrets can secure 
adequate maintenance and facilities for investigation by con- 
verting some of the truths they have learnt into pabulum for the 
immediate uses of average man. It is a ghastly fallacy. Either 
they are alienated altogether from what is their proper function, or 
they make mistakes and suffer grievously in’ the attempt. 

The Patent Law cynically says to them : ‘ Here is a monopoly 
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of the use of what you have devised, for a short period, —make what 
you can of it’; but it might go on to add ‘ Be assured that if by 
good luck any profit results, you will have to fight your way through 
the law-courts to retain it ; moreover we only grant you this right 
of fighting on condition that you have kept it dark and not pub- 
lished it to your scientific confréres or to the world before paying 
a fee to the State. If you have followed your instinct and 
divulged your secret, hoping that thereby some use would be 
found through the labour and enterprise of many practical 
workers, we wash our hands of you, and you must suffer for your 
folly.’ 

I do not hesitate to say that the Patent Law is to the purely 
scientific man an offence and a degradation. To the manufacturer 
and those already engaged in business it may be serviceable enough. 
These no doubt its devisers had in mind at the time of its incep- 
tion. But for State discouragement of pure research, both active 
and passive, the organisation provided in this country must be 
difficult to beat. 

This appears to be a digression, and for present purposes so it 
is, but it is a matter that must be tackled and set right in the 
future, or the investigators whom we propose to train and turn 
out in large numbers will be handicapped unduly in the struggle 
for existence, unless they immediately enter the service of some 
firm and turn their training into that firm’s immediate profit. 

The nation as a whole apparently does not want to be bene- 
fited, nor will it make the least provision for securing that an 
investigator shall have proper facilities and a living wage. Private 
endowments have done this here and there, notably in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, and the century’s output from that 
Tnstitution has been literally amazing. It has done more to 
uphold the name of England among the nations, for brilliant 
experimental discoveries in physics and chemistry, than the whole 
of State aid has accomplished. And why? Because it laid itself 
out to attract men of genius, to provide them with facilities, and 
then to leave them alone and trust them ; only asking to be told 
how they were progressing from time to time, through lectures 
delivered to popular audiences composed of the managers and 
members of the Institution and their friends. It too began with 
the idea of applying science to daily life, but fortunately the great 
names of Young and Davy and Faraday have put all such aims 
into their rightful secondary place ; though, as a result, the appli- 
cations have been far more numerous and important than any 
direct system of inventing could possibly have attained. 

How to remedy the evil of national neglect of higher studies 
and provide proper remuneration and assistance for the scientific 
worker is a problem of some difficulty. One method would be for 
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law-courts to consider and adjudge claims to recognition on the 
part of those whose discoveries have borne fruit in remunerative 
commercial or industrial application, on the basis not of privacy 
or monopoly, but on the basis of prompt publication and cordial 
assistance, given in the assured hope that the nation would behave 
fairly and not seek to steal, or allow others to steal, without due 
and adequate even if moderate remuneration being allotted to 
those whose labours had made the application initially possib'e. 

Another method would be for an agency to grow up, akin to 
the agency which often now stands between authors and pub- 
lishers : an agency which should make it its business to know 
where and how to place possibly remunerative discoveries on 
properly negotiated terms, and which should itself receive a 
certain and recognised percentage on all payments made. Enter- 
prise on the part of purchasers would still be necessary, and such 
enterprise and sinking of capital in a venture should be lavishly 
rewarded if successful. It often happens that more trouble is 
needed to develop and apply a discovery than is required to make 
it, and the proportion or ratio between the relative rewards would 
be correspondingly high; but it would not be infinite, as it is 
at present, when the original discoverer so often gets nothing 
at all, and has to continue his work, if he is able to continue 
it, constantly hampered by poverty: not necessarily poverty 
of the prosaic personal or domestic kind—though there are cases 
even of that—but hampered by insufficiency of means to try his 
experiments and put to the test his ideas. That very many of 
the great discoveries in Physics in England have been made by 
amateurs who happened to be wealthy, is no accident. They 
alone could afford to try the experiments. 

But I must return to my thesis. The Universities have been 
thinking of establishing a new Degree. And it is no secret, I 

‘suppose, that recently, as an outcome of his American visit, Mr. 
Balfour summoned the academic Heads of English, Scottish, 
Welsh, and Irish Universities to confer with him and with each 
other as to the best kind of inducement which can be held out 
to American and other English-speaking overseas students to 
come to this country for higher study, or correspondingly for our 
students to go over there, so as to secure at the same time a better 
understanding of each other’s point of view and fuller utilisation 
of the facilities for advanced study and research which in any 
given country may have been provided. 

Well, the conference met, and all next day went on with a 
discussion which had been initiated about a year ago among the 
Universities about this new Degree which was in contemplation. 
It is worth while to understand the significance of their action, 
and to make plain not only to outsiders but even to each other 
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what is the real and vital meaning underlying the curiously 
sounding proposal. Consider then wherein this new Degree is to 
differ from those which already exist. 

Present Degrees are the hallmark of achievement, a sign that 
a certain (or rather uncertain) standard has been reached. 
The new Degree is not to be a mark of achievement but an 
indication of promise. It is to assert that the recipient has gone 
through a certain much-needed kind of training, and that he is 
turned loose, so to speak, with such aptitude for investigation as 
can be implanted to reinforce any with which he may have been 
born. If high aptitude for research is born in him he will be a 
genius, and in that case the training should be a help. If he has 
no innate faculty, he will at least be a useful lieutenant to work 
under others and to conduct adequately and systematically investi- 
gations on special points which are put into his hands. An army 
cannot be all Generals, nor need it be all subalterns and privates ; 
and for a proper investigation of Nature nothing less than a small 
army is required. If a nation is in the sad state of possessing 
no native faculty or genius, it will not shine, whatever it does. 
But when we remember what members of the British race have 
done in spite of obstacles, there is no end to what they may hope 
to accomplish when facilities instead of obstructions are placed 
in their path. Some think that the struggle for existence is a 
necessary condition of progress. It was a condition at one time, 
faute de mieux, but surely we understand now that well-instructed 
and conscious guidance can attain far more rapid results. Every 
breeder of animals and plants is familiar with the fact, and Huxley 
himself taught us that our business now was not to be any longer 
dominated by the unconscious cosmic process, but to take it in 
hand, control, and modify it into something better. 

Well, but what about the new Degree? The old degrees 
marked a standard of achievement, and the highest of them, the 
D.Sc. and the D.Litt., were attainable only after an interval of 
at least five years beyond primary graduation as Baccalaureate, 
and only after original work had been produced which had been 
or could be published and regarded by the world as an interesting 
and valuable contribution to knowledge. I cannot say the same 
of the D.D. or M.D. or LL.D. ; they come into a different cate- 
gory and need not here be discussed—they doubtless have well- 
understood merits,—-but the Doctors of Science or of Letters are 
few, and the standard has been purposely kept extremely high. 
The result has been that these labels have not acted as a stimulus 
or encouragement to any great number, and hardly to youth at 
all; they have rather rewarded and recognised the professional or 
semi-professional achievements of maturity, and the gratification 
at receiving them has been a mild joy at something accomplished 
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something done, which, unless some other stimulus supervenes, 
as of course it often does, has earned what occasionally develops 
into a Knight’s repose. 

The new Degree is to aim at nothing of the kind. Its aim is 
training not testing, education not examination. There may be 
some examination to see how far the training has been effective, 
how far the instruction has been assimilated—but it will be com- 
paratively a minor matter; hence the new Degree is likely to 
have but small interest for.such Universities as are more interested 
in examining than in teaching. 

The project before us is higher or graduate teaching ; not even 
teaching in the ordinary sense, but training how to learn; not 
supplying information, but showing the senior student how it is 
to be attained. History, for instance, will not be imparted by 
lectures and textbooks, save incidentally; students will be 
directed to original sources, they will work among historical docu- 
ments, they will be trained as if required to write a history of the 
present from newspaper records,—only it is to be hoped that the 
records of the past will be less voluminous. They will be shown 
how to dissect out social significance from a book of domestic 
' accounts, let us say, or from a ledger of some firm which has 
survived destruction. Minute-books of public bodies will be 
regarded with interest ; and State documents, Proclamations, and 
preambles to Acts of Parliament will be taken into consideration 
with a due amount of cautious and politic reserve. In choosing 
this illustration I select a subject in which I am known to be 
ignorant, because it is easier to write in an irresponsible and brief 
manner on subjects with which one’s acquaintance is superficial. 
It will be said that a student must be familiar with the main 
facts of history before he is qualified to begin advanced study and 
research. Most true,—though of all the facts available how few 
each individual, even of the learned, really knows,—but this he 
will get in the course for his early or preliminary Degree. 

For the new Degree is no substitute for the B.A. or B.Sc. or 
M.B. or LL.B., it is a supplement : it is open only to those who 
have already graduated. It involves at least two or three years’ 
specific training beyond the stage of graduation, it is led up to by 
a strenuous course of postgraduation work, it is prepared for by 
study asa graduate not as an undergraduate. A few such graduate 
students have been attracted during the past two decades, especially 
to the older Universities of this country, by the reputation of 
distinguished men; some provision has been made for their 
reception, and work of the kind referred to has therefore already 
begun ; ordinary degrees to overseas students have been awarded 
in recognition of research, and the result has been more than 
encouraging. What is needed now is to expand the scheme and 
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make it applicable to all senior students; in other words, to 
enlarge the provision made for postgraduate work generally, to 
add specific training in research to the recognised curriculum in 
all Faculties, and by extension of staff and equipment to make 
its adoption far more general than it is now. Incidentally the 
existence of real facilities for higher work would have the effect 
of attracting students from America and the Dominions, to work 
with our own. We may surely hope that their graduates will 
come to us, that ours will go to them ; that there will be migration 
and friendly rivalry and keen emulation between the Universities 
to attract the best students and turn out the best i.e. the most 
promising and hopeful products. And it is generally agreed that 
these postgraduation students, when they graduate again, must be 
styled Doctors—not so much because they are already learned as 
because they have learnt how to learn. In their courses for this 
Degree they will not have sat on benches and been informed, they 
will have reached out under guidance and sought for themselves. 
If the power of investigation can be implanted, if the habit of 
fruitful inquiry can be really cultivated, there is no end to what 
may be accomplished before they have done. When they leave 
the University they will be ready to begin. It is promise not 
fulfilment that we look for; it is preparation for life, not a 
finished curriculum, that we aim at. In Science, for instance, 
the graduate will have learnt most of the ordinary well-known 
facts, will have laid a sound foundation for further knowledge, 
when he has matriculated and passed his Intermediate and taken 
what is called his Final ; or, in other words, when he has studied 
for, on the average, four years beyond the School standard. 
(It may be three in brilliant cases, it is likely to be five in some 
others; it may be normally five or even six in professionally 
qualifying branches of knowledge like Medicine.) But all 
this should be regarded only as preparation for the work 
of life on the part of those who are really going to devote 
themselves to intellectual pursuits. Those who pursue graduate 
study must now set to work to investigate for themselves, to learn 
from their Professor what is likely to lead to something useful or 
important if followed up, to bethink themselves of problems that 
need solving, and devise methods of tackling them; and then if 
only they can be given the requisite facilities—and sometimes they 
are expensive and beyond the means of poverty-stricken institu- 
tions in this country, so that they may be well advised either to go 
to or stay in America where the munificence of millionaires 
renders lavish equipment possible—they can set to work and 
make a beginning at solution. Some may succeed, some may not ; 
some will get half way, or may be diverted en route into a more 
fertile area or a less obstructed thicket; all sorts of possibilities 
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surround a quest of this kind, and no one can foresee them—when 
results can be foreseen experiment is of the verifying not of the 
pioneering order—but anyway they will be learning something 
real. They will have their interests aroused, they will have their 
faculties trained. Under the eyes of the Professor they may be 
guided, or sometimes will be allowed to make mistakes and learn 
from these ; but the Professor or Senior Demonstrator with whom 
they are working cannot fail to know what measure of ability 
each possesses, how competent he is to pursue original research 
on his own account, or whether he is more qualified to enter the 
army of Privates in the organised system of constant inquiry 
which either by manufacturing firms, or by State aid, or by other 
arrangements, must be established in this country if we are to 
hold our own and go forward. His ability, his industry, and 
his originality if he have any, will have become privately known, 
and the label of his Doctorate will be affixed accordingly for the 
information of those who may hereafter wish to avail themselves 
of his services in any part of the Empire or of the American 
Continent. 

What the label may be, matters little. Doctor Universitatis 
has been suggested, in accordance with a French system ; Ph.D. 
has been suggested, and by old habit this has been regarded as 
the simplest solution, if only its significance is well understood and 
if it be completely differentiated from the existing D.Phil., which 
has a special significance as ‘learned in Philosophy.’ America 
and the Colonies are accustomed to a Ph.D. degree. So for the 
matter of that is Germany, though its significance has been only 
partially what is now intended. Still the German degree was 
something not unlike what is now proposed. For, at school, 
Continental boys learn a good deal more than they do with us, 
and at the University under a good teacher they really can make 
some progress in research. Yes, we have to learn even from the 
enemy, and if we adopt Ph.D. it will be a compliment not unde- 
served by the hospitable and friendly Germany of the past. 

The label to be selected lends itself to easy discussion, but 
after all is comparatively unimportant. Every label sounds 
strange at first and soon becomes habitual. Leaving out the h 
might lessen the apparent reference to Technical ‘ Philosophy,’ 
and might be held to suggest a connotation of promise rather 
than of performance. D.R., or rather D.I. or D.Q., might be 
interpreted as ‘trained in research.’ But there are many more 
serious things to consider than mere nomenclature. ~ 

And first and most pressing is the question whether our Univer- 
sities have at present the staff and equipment necessary for 
training even a moderate influx of graduate students in the 
methods of higher study and research. For it will be no light 
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task ; there will be our own students to deal with, as well as those 
from America and the Dominions, and those who come from over- 
seas will not expect a little. It is manifest that they will be 
attracted by the reputation of the man at the head of a depart- 
ment; but if they find that that reputation has been attained in 
the teeth of restrictions of all kinds, and in spite of a poverty- 
stricken equipment, they will not preach the benefits to be derived 
from a sojourn with him when they return to their own country. 
Reputation is of the first importance, but only of the first. Equip- 
ment and sufficient staff come second. Adequate facilities must 
be provided, or the scheme will be considered a fraud and will be 
repellent rather than attractive in the long run.. There was a 
time when at Baltimore, for instance, in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Professor Rowland when asked what provision he 
had or could obtain for the expensive researches going on there, 
was able to say ‘ Well, I guess I can get anything I want.’ I 
have been told that more recently this high prosperity, which had 
such splendid results, has decreased to something nearer average 
level, by circumstances connected with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad property ; but perhaps that is only temporary, and any- 
way the state of things spoken of by. Professor Rowland is the 
condition which a rich counfry should aim at. Having been 
favoured with a genius, everything material should be forthcoming 
to enlarge his scope and extract from him all he is capable of : 
that is what people in general can do. Nothing less is worthy 
or reputable. But at present how many of our Universities are 
able to rise to the required standard, and in how many subjects? 
There may be brilliant exceptions here and there, but they are 
few and far between. 

Not every University can pretend to carry on research in every 
subdivided or subdividable department at a high standard : there 
can be local specialisation in the minor branches, but all must 
attack the fundamentals. The domain covered by such a term as 
Physics, or by a term like Chemistry, is not a subject for one man 
but for a group. Think of the multitude of subjects suggested 
by such a term as Applied Chemistry. Fuel is one; Alkalies 
another; Dyes another; Pottery and Glass; Drugs; Explosives ; 
Oils, Fats and Soaps; Electrolytic operations, from silver-plating 
to the production of aluminium; all the branches of Chemical 
Engineering ;—the enumeration of industries depending on appli- 
cations of Chemistry is sfill incomplete. ‘The biological side, and 
many branches of Agriculture, must be added. And besides all 
these there are the three great pure departments, of Inorganic, 
Organic, and Physical Chemistry, each requiring a separate 
Professor and Staff. 

I hesitate to begin to deal with Physics in the same way. This 
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portentous science includes everything from cable telegraphy to 
wireless ; from electric lighting to propulsion of tram-cars; from 
heat engines to foghorns ; telescopes, microscopes, spectroscopes, 
polariscopes ; every kind of thermal, optical, magnetic, or electric 
appliance depend on its principles: not to speak of strength of 
materials, elasticity, molecular dynamics, meteorology, and the 
whole range of what is called General Physics. It is the root 
science underlying the operations of engineers, sustaining the 
tremendous science and art of Engineering—civil, mechanical, 
electrical, mining, metallurgical, military, and naval. How we 
have managed to get along as we have, without anything like 
adequate provision for the pursuit of science, is amazing. We 
have, it might be supposed, recognised the importance of Marine 
Engineering and Naval Architecture,—yet only now is a special 
laboratory being established for investigation purposes by 
the Admiralty. And only in recent times has there been any 
beginning made towards a National Physical Laboratory ; and even 
that has been urged to make itself as nearly self-sustaining as 
possible, on testing-fees, so that a mere pittance from the econo- 
mical State may be sufficient. But it is manifest that to utilise 
the services of trained men*there must be a place in which they 
can subsequently work, and that to train them the Universities 
must be provided with reasonable and not wholly inadequate 
funds. Unless this is done the whole movement towards Univer- 
sity development will end in more or less lamentable failure. If 
this is done,—and really little more than judicious lavishness is 
necessary —the energy and enthusiasm, the brains and the origin- 
ality are, I believe, plentiful enough. 

I do not know what may have been the effect of the War in 
killing the best people off, but efficient natural brain-power used 
to be more widely distributed in every rank of life than people 
in general had any idea. Among laboratory assistants and workers 
those who know the facts are aware of the amount of patient 
ability which, given facilities, could be pressed into the service ; 
and when laboratory work is established on a large scale, the 
few Faradays and Watts and Stephensons will be found not such 
rare and exceptional specimens as we had imagined. The nation 
seems constitutionally averse from trying an experiment, lest 
it may run some risk ; but it is something worse than risk that 
the nation will run if it still does nothing. If we are wise we 
shall try this experiment even at the cost of a million a month; 
and we shall find that when facilities and opportunities are pro- 
vided, the power of high service latent among members of the 
ordinary populace of the English-speaking race will be as striking 
and as surprising to the foreigner as have been the splendid 
achievements of our armies in the field. 

OLIVER LODGE. 





OLD CARAVAN ROADS AND OVERLAND 
ROUTES IN SYRIA, ARABIA, AND 
MESOPOTAMIA 


THE occupation, successively, by British forces of Basra and 
Baghdad in Mesopotamia, and of the Gaza region in Southern 
Palestine, recalls many picturesque stories and legends of the old 
cities of the Caliphs, while in more recent times Gaza was occupied 
by the Crusaders and in 1799 Bonaparte captured it after his cam- 
paign in Egypt. To the natives of Syria and Arabia, however, 
these three towns were famous in old days as being important links 
in the great trade routes used by caravans from time immemorial, 
a character they still preserve to some extent. The ancient 
Median road from Persia to Mesopotamia has served for countless 
centuries as a highway for invading armies and for the passage of 
caravans bringing the produce of Persia, India and even China 
to Baghdad, and thence by caravan routes across the Desert — 
to Syria and the Levant, and one of the outlets for this trade was 
Gaza. 

A well-known author has pointed out that caravans are seldom 
mentioned by historical writers, and that it is from the passages 
of the Prophets of the Old Testament that the extent of the com- 
merce of the ancient world can be gathered. The famous oasis 
of Teima is often mentioned by the latter, but according to modern 
scholars the statement in Chronicles that Solomon founded 
‘Tadmor in the wilderness’ is based on an error of the chronicler, 
as in the original Hebrew the name is Tamar, which lay in the 
land of Judah. Mining too is mentioned in Job, so that it is inter- 
esting to note that the Austrian explorer Musil recently discovered 
an ancient copper mine about fourteen miles §.W. of Uz where 
the patient Patriarch lived. He says it is the only mine in East 
Jordan. 

The roads of Arabia and Syria gradually arose from caravans 
following the line of least resistance, having regard to the nature 
of the ground, in preference to the shortest route. Time is of no 
object, as the nomad takes all his possessions with him. For 
better security as well as for trading opportunities the trade routes 
passed near towns whenever possible, and it is worth noting that 
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the Hedjaz Railway from Damascus to Medina, constructed in 
1908, follows the Syrian Pilgrim Road very closely the whole way, 
as also in the section from Medina to Mecca, which has been sur- 
veyed but has.not yet been constructed. The ‘roads’ across the 
Desert are really a number of parallel tracks, and an eighteenth- 
century traveller mentions that the caravan he travelled with 
extended for a mile across, so that there is seldom any difficulty 
in following the right course, with the help of the sun or the stars 
and natural landmarks.‘ When crossing the arid Nefud, where 
the drifting sand rapidly covers up the tracks, the guide may be 
seen carefully sifting the sand in his hands for traces of camels’ 
dung in order to verify his course. 

In the Desert, as in mountainous countries, the unit of dis- 
tance is usually the distance covered in an hour or in a day’s 
journey, and so uniform is the pace of a camel that this method 
of reckoning distances is remarkably accurate. A loaded camel 
under normal conditions covers about 24 miles an hour, a riding 
caroel (Thelul) rather more. The German traveller Euting states 
that he had observed that his camels on one journey did not touch 
a drop of water for twenty-four days, though they had many oppor- 
tunities of doing so, but this was in the rainy season when there 
was plenty of vegetation; at this time the camel gives milk in 
abundance. In the hot season, when all shrubs are reduced to 
mere wood, camels must be watered, he says, on the fifth day at 
latest. Under these conditions they give little or no milk. The 
advent of the rainy season in Arabia therefore is not only the signal 
for sending flocks and herds away from springs and villages into 
the Desert, but still more does it mark the opening of the ‘raid’ 
season, as the green vegetation which then covers the Desert allows 
the Bedouin to roam everywhere in large bodies in search of 
booty, or to pay off old scores. Woe to the vanquished on such 
occasions! ‘They find themselves in the Desert, literally in their 
shirt sleeves, stripped of all they possess in the world, if they 
escape alive. 

In ancient days, in addition to the existing three roads running 
from Gaza along the coast to Egypt, to the north to Northern 
Syria, and to the south-east to Akaba and Mecca, respectively, 
there was one which led to the east past the historic city of Petra,’ 
and thence to Mesopotamia and Charax,* and another to 
Gerra near Bahrein Island on the Persian.Gulf, passing to the 
south of the Great Syrian Desert. Gaza was the most important 


1 ‘When the moon does not shine there are men who carry links before the 
caravan.’—Ray’s Travels, 1738. 
* Dr. G. A. Cooke says Arabia Petraea means ‘ Arabia belonging to Petra,’ 


and not ‘ Stony Arabia.’ 
* Now Mohammerah, forty-two miles inland, owing to the soil brought 


dewn by the rivers. 
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centre of the Indian and South Arabian “trades. politically it 
depended on Egypt,‘ which long controlled its destinies, but com- 
mercially it depended on South Arabia, and Dr. G. A. Cooke says 
that the chief luxuries of the ancient world—silks, jewels, pearls, 
perfumes, incense and the like—were drawn from India, China, 
and Southern. Arabia, and that Rome was a large importer. The 
trade followed two routes : one by the Red Sea, Egypt and Alex- 
andria, the other from the Persian Gulf through the Syro-Arabian 
Desert. After the first century, when Petra became Roman, the 
trade passed largely into the hands of the Palmyrene merchants. 
The Romans built roads from Damascus to the Gulf of Akaba, 
from Damascus to Palmyra, and from Palmyra to Homs, and 
where these paved roads have disappeared, from being sanded 
over or from other causes, they can still be traced for miles across 
the Desert by the massive Roman mile-stones, many of which 
are still standing. 

Dr. Kelman shows how noted conductors of caravans were 
honoured at Palmyra with pillars alongside those of the royal 
personages of Palmyra in the famous Colonnade. There is one 
dedicated to ‘Jaddaos Thaima, the son of Mokimos, the son of 
Galba, who was the caravan-leader of the merchants and who 
travelled with them to Vologasias,* and ever brought relief to 
them.’ Sometimes the reason given for this honour was ‘ because 
he was well pleasing ’ to the merchants whom he convoyed, some- 
times ‘ because he defrayed their expenses at his own cost."* A 
good leader of caravans requires to have all the qualities of a 
successful General, combined with the guile of a diplomat, as the 
safety of the whole party often depends as much on his prudence 
and tact as on his foresight and courage. The foreign traveller, 
on his side, must be careful not to wound the susceptibilities of 
his Bedouin escort. An American missionary naively relates 
how on a journey from Damascus to Djauf he gave his camel some 
of the barley bread allotted to him: he was consequently given 
none the next day! As if this were not enough, he used some 
of the scanty supply of water to wash his hands, as he thought 
unobserved. The next morning the water-skins were emptied 
into the sand before his eyes, so that he had to suffer from thirst 
all day, until they arrived at the next well. The German traveller 
Euting tells too how he celebrated the successful crossing of the 
waterless Desert of the Nefud, from Djauf to Hail, by lighting a 
big bonfire of brushwood (another of the necessaries of life in the 
Desert), to the disgust of his Arab escort. It is useful too for the 

‘ Sir Charles Watson has shown that Napoleon considered that the true 


defence of Egypt lay in. Palestine. 

* South of Babylon. 

* The title of ‘ Prince of the Desert ’ was bestowed on some of these leaders, 
generally of noble birth. 
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traveller to know , that Bedouin etiquette obliges the host to go 
on eating until his guést has finished, 

The birth of Islam in the seventh century and its subsequent 
spread led to thousands of devout pilgrims annually visiting 
Mecca and Medina. Dr. Robertson Smith shows that Medina was 
originally a city of agriculturists and that the pilgrimage thither 
to visit the tomb of Mahomet, though highly meritorious, was not 
obligatory. Mecca on the other hand was a city of merchants, 
and long before Mahomet’s time was a commercial centre com- 
manding two great routes between the lowlands and Inner Arabia, 
the chief goal of caravans being Syria and especially Gaza, and 
through Djeddah trade was carried on with Abyssinia by sea. This 
mercantile character has been preserved by Mecca, and during the 
pilgrim season large markets take place, where as Dr. Smith says 
‘most pilgrims have something to buy or sell.’ Wyndham Beawes’ 
in 1751 described Mecca and Medina as ‘ places which are also 
rendered famous for the immense riches annually brought there 
by five caravans, partly through the devotion of pilgrims and 
partly by the merchants for trade.’ He adds that owing to the 
exclusion of Christians ‘ business was carried on also at Judda 
or Zidden, the port of Mecca, by the Mussulman nations of India 
and Africk.’ 

The most picturesque description of caravan travel that exists 
is to be found in the opening chapters of Doughty’s Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, where he describes the pilgrim caravan which 
he was permitted to accompany on part of the way from Damascus, 
going by what he calls ‘The old gold and frankincense caravan 
path to Arabia Felix,’ otherwise known as the Syrian Haj, which 
he says is ‘the most considerable Desert Caravan of the Eastern 
World.’ He journeyed with ‘a slow-footed multitude’ of 6000 
men and 10,000 camels,.mules, hackneys, asses and dromedaries, 
nearly two miles long, with a breadth of about one hundred yards 
in the plain. 

Other old pilgrim roads are those from Mecca to Basra and 
from Suez to Mecca, and that from Mecca to Baghdad called the 
Persian Haj. In some cases there are alternative routes between 
these places, with branches to Medina. There is also a road from 
Mecca to the south-west of Arabia. 

A little to the west of Azrak on the road which follows the 
course of the Wadi Sirhan to the south of Damascus is a remark- 
able building of the ninth century. An Arab guide had told the 
‘traveller Seetzen about 1805 that there was a building with a 
cupola and painted walls in that region. In 1896 the Austrian 
explorer Musil discovered it, and had only just time to verify the 
existence of the painted walls when he was attacked by Bedouin 

’ Lex Mercatoria rediviva, or The Merchant's Guide. 
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and narrowly escaped with his life. When he returned to Vienna 
the story of the discovery and hostile encounter was received with 
incredulity. However, money was found for a second expedition 
and in 1900 he re-visited the building, which is called Kasr 
Amra, with an artist who carefully copied the wonderful 
painted frescos of nude figures, hunting scenes, animals, and a 
series representing the ‘ seven ages of man.’ These can be studied 
in the British Museum by lovers of Byzantine art in Musil’s mono- 
graph on the subject. ‘The building is said to have been a country 
residence and bathing-place of the Baghdad Caliphs ; if stands alone 
in the sandy Desert, far from any town or village, and nothing 
of the sort was known to exist in Syria or Arabia. 

The most interesting old caravan road, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, was that across the ‘Great Desert’ between Basra 
and Aleppo, which during its whole course of some 750 miles ran 
entirely through the Desert, following a chain of wells or springs, 
but without ever actually touching the Euphrates or passing 
through a town. During the eighteenth century, and in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, some of the official correspondence 
of the East India Company was sent by this route from Bombay to 
London, and vice versa, as it was then the quickest route to India. 
Colonel John Taylor, in a book on overland postal routes published 
by him in 1795, estimated the time required, under the most 
favourable conditions, for sending mails from Bombay to London 
by this route at 90 to 101 days’, and from London to Bombay at 
64 to 79 days’ actual travelling. In this book he gives a number 
of interesting itineraries from Constantinople via Vienna and 
Hamburg to England, and also from Dover to Venice, Genoa, and 
Messina, with the names of all the post-stations right across the 
Continent, details as to the inns, and the distance between each 
station. : 

Warren Hastings when Governor-General of Bengal opened 
negotiations with the Beys of Egypt in 1774 for the passage of 
despatches via Suez to and from India, and in 1775 the East 
India Company appointed an agent at Cairo. It was ‘ despatches 
sent via Suez that led to the fall of Pondicherry and of the prin- 
cipal French settlements in India in 1778, before they were pre- 
pared or had the least knowledge of the War,’ says Taylor. In 
spite of this the East India Company, fearing their trade monopoly 
might suffer, succeeded in having an Act of Parliament passed 
prohibiting British subjects from exporting produce from India via 
Suez after April 5, 1782. Thus ended for the time being the inter- 
course between India and Europe by the Suez route. It appears 
however that there were other grounds for closing the Suez route 
for trading purposes, as according to Brissot, a French writer, 
when Warren Hastings proposed to several merchants to load a 
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vessel for the Red Sea with merchandise for the Turks, and to 
send it direct to Suez, instead of stopping at Djeddah, the Shereef 
of Mecca,* alarmed by this, induced the Grand Signor to issue the 
following Firman : 

Historians teach us that Christians, a crafty and enterprising sect, 
have at all times made use of cunning and violence to execute their ambi- 
tious projects. Some of them introduced themselves disguised into Damas- 
cus and Jerusalem. In the same way they: have succeeded in introducing 
themselves into India, where the English have reduced the inhabitants to 
slavery. Lately also encouraged by the Beys people of that nation have 
got secretly into Egypt, and it is to be feared that when they have made 
maps of the country they will return and conquer it. 

In order to frustrate all these dangerous designs, at the first news of 
these operations, we commanded our Ambassador to write to their Court 
in order to forbid British vessels from frequenting the port of Suez. That 
Court has granted the demand, and in consequence if any English ship 
ventures to anchor there, its cargo will be confiscated and all persons on 
board imprisoned until we have made known our good pleasure. 


Not knowing about this Firman some British merchants going 
from Suez to Cairo were attacked, robbed and murdered soon 
after it was issued ; by order of the Shereef, it was alleged. 
Taylor states that in 1790, a year after his journey from Aleppo 
to Basra, he reported to the Governor of Bombay on the great 
advantages of the Suez route in point of time. However it was 
not until 1837, on the introduction of steam navigation, that it 
was finally adopted. But for this the Euphrates Valley Railway 
would doubtless have been built by British capital, in place of 
the Baghdad Railway which owes its inception to German capita). 
Taylor thought that the existence of the Turkish Empire was not 
necessary to Great Britain ‘as the Arabs are the natural guar- 
dians of those countries, provinces and. seas which divide Europe 
from an immediate connexion with India.’ This is of interest 
now in view of the recent revolt against Turkish rule in Arabia. 
He estimated the cost of hiring a caravan of forty armed men from 
Aleppo to Bassorah in 1798 at 4001., with 401. extra for provisions, 
and 10/. for presents to the Sheikh and his men. Travelling by 
the ‘ merchants’ caravan ’ cost only 801. ; in both cases this included 
the expenses of a servant. The expense of crossing the Desert 
‘for one gentleman travelling in a comfortable genteel style,’ but 
without a servant, he put at 601. He recommended persons 
travelling with the caravan to take an Armenian merchant ‘as 
partner or mess-mate,’ and that ‘it would be prudent to assume 
the Armenian dress and pass as one of their fraternity’ ; starting 
from Aleppo in the spring, and from Bassorah in the other direc- 
tion in early summer, ‘ when in spite of the heat the most expedi- 


* He drew a large revenue from taxes on vessels from India and Egypt, 
etc., which called at Djeddah. 
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tious journeys are made,’ and because the caravans generally 
started in June or July. 

Mr. E. E. Barker in his biography of his father, who was 
Consul at Aleppo from 1799 for many years, relates that, during 
the war with France and Bonaparte’s campaign in Egypt and 
Syria, the official correspondence with Egypt and with Sir Sidney 
Smith could only be sent through Aleppo and Constantinople as 
the Mediterranean was unsafe, while despatches were also sent 
to and from India across the Desert to Basra; this route was 
therefore of vital importance to India during the campaign against 
Tippoo Sahib in 1799, as the French commanded the Red Sea. 
Mr. Barker had also agents at Cyprus and on the Syrian coast 
engaged on this service. Later on, when Napoleon escaped from 
Elba in 1815, the former was able to send to India early news of 
this all-important event, which he had learnt from a newspaper 
brought by a vessel which had arrived at Latakia in six days from 
Genoa. During the French war at the end of the eighteenth 
century letters for Constantinople and Aleppo were sent via Yar- 
mouth and Hamburg, instead of via Calais, Ostend or Harwich. 
It cost 101. to go from London to Yarmouth. Fast vessels carried 
the mails between Basra and Bombay. 

The East India Company had also agents at Alexandretta and 
Constantinople in addition to Aleppo, and the despatches were 
carried across the Desert by ‘ Tatars,’ i.e. Government couriers. 
They travelled alone, riding night and day, and in July 1799° Mr. 
Manesty, the British Resident, informed his Directors that they 
had recently reached Basra from Aleppo in thirteen, fourteen and 
fifteen days, and he added that a good Tatar would pass from 
Aleppo to Constantinople in fine weather in eight or ten days. In 
the winter it would be slower, but in the spring, summer and 
autumn it would only take about a month from Basra to Constan- 
tinople, and thence the despatches were forwarded overland, 
via Vienna. These express Tatars were called ‘ Life-or-Death’ 
Tatars, says Chesney.*® Caravans on the Aleppo route used to 
secure their immunity from attacks on the route by taking with 
them ‘ Rafiks,’ i.e. members of each of the tribes likely to be met 
on. the journey, who would settle amicably the tribute to be paid 
en route. Sometimes this was arranged through an agent of the 
nomad tribes living at Aleppo, who received a certain sum which 
he distributed among the various tribes, according to the size and 
value of the caravan. 


* Bombay Factory Records. 

1 He made a Treaty of amity with the ‘dreaded’ Anize tribes in 1837 
in the name of William the Fourth, and induced them to make peace with their 
‘born enemies’ the Shammar tribe, and this reconciliation was cemented by a 
marriage. 
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In Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides in 1773 is 
the following : 


Sir Eyre Coote had come from the East Indies by land, through the 
Deserts of Arabia.'’ He told-us the Arabs could live five days without 
victuals, and subsist for three weeks on nothing else but the blood of their 
camels, who could iose so much of it as would suffice for that time without 
being exhausted. He highly praised the virtue of the Arabs ; their fidelity, 
if they undertook to conduct any person ; and said they would sacrifice their 
lives rather than let him be robbed.” Dr. Johnson, who is always for 
maintaining the superiority of civilised over uncivilised men, said ‘ Why, 
sir, I can see no superior virtue in this; a sergeant and twelve men, who 
are my guard, will die rather than I shall be robbed.’ Pennrneton: ‘ But 
the soldiers are compelled to this by fear of punishment.’ JoHNson: 
‘ Well, sir, the Arabs are compelled by fear of infamy.’ Prnnineton: 
‘ The soldiers have the same fear of infamy, and the fear of punishment 
besides, so have less virtue; because they act less voluntarily.’ 


The following is a contract made by Colonel James Capper 
with an Arab Sheikh at Aleppo in 1788, and it may be added that 
it was faithfully carried out. The Sheikh even refused to count 
the money when it was handed to him in a sealed bag. 


This writing is to certify that we the underwritten, of the tribe of Arabs 
Nigadi, have of our own free will agreed to accompany and conduct the 
bearer of this contract, Colonel Capper an Englishman, and those of his 
company ; and that we oblige ourselves to take with us seventy guards of the 
tribes of Arabs Nigadi and Agalli and Benni Khaled, who are all to be 
armed with muskets: we the underwritten are included in the number, 
excepting Sheick Haggi Suliman Eben Adeyeh. And we do promise also 
to carry with us nine refeeks with their muskets, two of whom of the two 
different tribes called Edgeless, two of the tribes of Il Fedaan, one of the 
tribe of Benni Waheb, one of the tribe of Lacrusti, one of the tribe of 
Baigee, and one of the tribe of Sarhaani, making in all nine refeeks as 
above mentioned. 

And it is agreed, that we the underwritten are to bring with us our 
own provisions for the guards and refeeks above mentioned, and the same 
provisions are to be loaded upon our camels, the hire of which camels is to 
be paid by us, and we likewise agree to buy ourselves thirteen rotolas*’ of 
gunpowder and twenty-six rotolas of balls, the cost of all the aforesaid 
things are to be paid by us, and not by Colonel Capper. 

And we also oblige ourselves to provide for him and his people nineteen 
camels, for the use of himself and his company, to carry their tents and 
baggage, water and provisions for themselves and for their horses, besides 
those nineteen camels above mentioned ; we also oblige ourselves to provide 
them two other strong camels to carry the Mohasa, in order that they may 
change every day one camel, and to provide a person to lead the camel that 
carries the Mohasa, from Aleppo to Graine, and moreover we will appoint 
him a person to take care of his horses. We the underwritten do promise 
Colonel Capper, by our own free will and consent, and oblige ourselves to 
pay all Kafars** and giawayez ** to all the Arabs, and to the Sheick Tamur, 





** From Basra to Aleppo in 1771. The famous Anglo-Indian General. 
2 Chesney and all other travellers confirm this. 
* A Rotola=54 Ib. av. * Duties. 5 Duties. 
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the Sheick Tiveini, and all the Sheicks of the tribes of Beni Khaled, and 
to all other tribes of Arabs whatever; and we make ourselves responsible 
for all that is above written; and further when we approach the tribe of 
Arabs called Il Aslam and Shammer and any other tribes, we oblige our- 
selves to take from them a refeek to walk with us till we have passed their 
confines. 

We agree to carry no goods, or even letters from any person or persons, 
excepting the goods from Khwaja Rubens, which are thirty-one loads, for 
the hire of the said goods from Khwaja Rubens we have received in full, 
that is the hire, the inamalumi, the refeeks, the giawayez, the sigmariah, 
and all other expenses to Graine * ; we have received of him in full, accord- 
ing to the receipt in the hands of the said Khwaja Rubens: moreover, we 
have agreed, with our own free will, to provide for the said thirty-one loads, 
for every load two camels, in order to keep up with the above-mentioned 
Colonel Capper and never separate from his company till our arrival at 
Graine, and we also oblige ourselves to pay the dolleels,’’ the maadebs, 
birakdar, and the chaous,"* all the said persons we are to pay ourselves, 
and not Colonel Capper. 

We have agreed also, with our free will, with the said Colonel Capper 
to carry him and his company safe in thirty-six days to Graine, from the 
day we depart from the village of Nayreb, but in case the said Colonel 
Capper should be desirous of staying to rest a day or more, the said delay 
is not to be reckoned in the aforesaid thirty-six days. And we the under- 
written also engage three days before our arrival at Graine to despatch 
a messenger from our parts with Colonel Capper’s letter to the Agent of the 
British nation in Graine. 

And by this instrument it is stipulated and agreed between the said 
Colonel Capper and us the underwritten persons, that he pays us for all 
the services above mentioned dollars nine hundred forty-one and one-fourth 
in Aleppo, which sum we have received in full; besides which the said 
Colonel Capper doth oblige himself to give us on the road dollars five 
hundred ; and moreover on our safe arrival at Graine, on our having ful- 
filled this our agreement with him, he the said Colonel Capper obliges 
himself to pay us dollars eight hundred rumi, and in case we should fail 
in performing any part of our agreement with him, we then are to forfeit 
the last mentioned eight hundred dollars, and all we the underwritten are 
responsible one for the other, for the performance of the promises as above 
agreed between the contracting parties. 

In witness whereof we have signed with our fingers this the sixteenth 
day of the moon called Shewal, in the year of the Hegira, one thousand 
one hundred and ninety-two. 


The journals of travellers in the eighteenth century show that 
the leaders of small caravans travelling without ‘rafiks’ had to 
take great precautions to avoid hostile encounters, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the springs and wells, by sending on scouts 
to reconnoitre, and often after having watered the camels and 
filled the water-skins, one finds that they pushed on fill long after 
dark. When a caravan came face to face with Bedouin who 
looked like attacking, we read how the traveller got ready his 
‘fusee’ while the ‘ Matchlock men’ lighted their matches and 


16 Now called Koweit. Bassora was then occupied by the Persians. 
*” Scouts, ** Officers of the guards. 
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uttered loud war-cries, in the good old style of primitive warfare, 
though be it known that even now in at least one South American 
State the troops are instructed to assume, at the word of command, 
caras de combate (’ battle faces ’) or to charge at paso de vencedor 
(‘conqueror’s pace’). 

At times a Tatar was waylaid, or a camel with despatches went 
astray, but Mr. Manesty reportgd to the Court of Directors on 
each occasion that owing to his good relations with the Desert 
tribes he had been able to recover the papers. On one occasion 
the Wahaby Sheikh, ‘as a mark of good faith,’ cut off the head 
of the tribesman who had seized the despatches, and on another 
occasion this Sheikh (in 1802) carried despatches for Mr. Manesty 
right across Arabia to Djeddah.*® In 1800 the Resident wrote 
home to say that if the plague spread to Basra he proposed to 
go into the Desert and join ‘the Muntafeik Sheikh.’ His resid- 
ence was then at Maghil, six miles above Basra, which is very 
hot and unhealthy owing to its marshy surroundings. 

During the war with France and Bonaparte’s campaign in 
Egypt and Palestine the British Residents at Basra and Bagdad 
often had to use forcible means to frustrate the attempts of French 
emissaries to proceed to India by the Persian Gulf, generally 
disguised in Oriental costumes, carrying secret despatches with 
the view of causing a rising against the English in India. Mr. 
Harford Jones, afterwards Sir H. Jones Brydges, Bt., in the 
book he wrote about his special mission to Persia,” when he was 
accompanied by Mr. James Morier, the author of Hadji Baba, 
tells how when he was employed in Mesopotamia one of these 
emissaries was despoiled of his despatches, which were in cypher, 
but as they had omitted to search the lining of the man’s clothes, 
they had not secured the key. On another occasion a French 
emissary was actually removed by a British agent from an 
Arab vessel in the Persian Gulf. Altogether the curious mix- 
ture of high politics, such as keeping on good terms with the 
Bashaw of Baghdad, and so with the Ottoman Empire, and also 
with the Sultan of Oman in order to prevent the establishment 
of a naval station in the Persian Gulf by any foreign Power, com- 
bined with the humdrum duty of carrying on mercantile trans- 
actions on behalf of the East India Company, at the British 
Factory at Basra, which was the primary occupation of the 
‘Factor’ or ‘ Resident,’ is perhaps one of the grounds for Napo- 
leon’s spiteful generalisation that the English were ‘a nation of 
shopkeepers.’ 

The adoption of the Cape route to India led to the decay of 
the caravan trade between Basra and Aleppo. At one time the 


1° Bombay Factory Records. 
3° To present a valuable diamond to the Sheh. 
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‘ British Factory’ at Aleppo” consisted of no fewer than eighty 
firms, whereas in 1795 only four British firms existed there in 
addition to the Agent of the Levant and East India Companies, 
and all the chief Kuropean countries had Factories at Aleppo. 

Bartholomew Plaisted, in a book published in 1757, describes 
his journey ‘ across the Great Desert to Aleppo in 1750.’ He says 
the town of Basra was large, but ‘the meanest and worst built 
he ever saw, the Governor’s house no better than a doghole.’ He 
counted ninety-nine bastions on about the half-circumference of 
its ramparts. He went with a ‘caravan of light camels’ from 
Basra to Aleppo, made up of over 2000 young camels for sale, 
which started from the territory of the Sheikh of Lassar (Hasa), 
‘a potent Prince,’ in charge of a ‘bashi’ with a guard of 150 
‘mousqueteers’ on dromedaries. At Coebda, near Basra, he and 
a number of private individuals, merchants and others joined the 
caravan, and near Kubeisa they were joined again by others with 
fifty more armed men who had come from Baghdad. This made 
up the caravan to about 5000 camels, of which 400 were loaded 
and the rest for sale in the Ottoman Empire. There were about 
1100 men, making he says ‘ one of the strongest caravans for some 
time past.’ He reached Aleppo in thirty-nine days, of which 
twenty-four were spent in actual travelling. Subsequently he 
quaintly describes his journey to England in a style which recalls 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Plaisted states that the ‘ Caravan 
of young camels,’ and ‘the caravan of the merchants,’ who pro- 
vided their own ‘ Bashi’ and escort, used to pass between Basra 
and Aleppo between the middle of August and the middle of June, 
in order to avoid the summer heats. All travellers agree that the 
heat is far more intolerable in the southern part of the Desert 
between Hit and Basra than in the northern part, and when 
Dr. Griffiths crossed in July 1786 his companion died of exhaus- 
tion when nearing Basra.** Plaisted says ‘there is no riding a 
horse after nine in the morning’ in the hot season. In the winter 
the cold is described as intense, and one traveller speaks of finding 
three inches of ice in a well north of Palmyra;.at times it was 
necessary carefully to thaw the frozen water-skins before refilling 
them. 

This route has also been described by several other little-known 
writers (mostly Anglo-Indians) of the eighteenth century, e.g. 
Beawes 1745, Carmichael 1751, Colonel James Capper 1778, Dr. 
Julius Griffiths 1786, and Colonel John Taylor 1789, while Evers, 
‘a gentleman in the East India Company service,’ has described 


21 ‘Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master 0’ the ‘ Tiger.” ’"—Macbeth, 
This vessel took out the first merchants of the Levant Company to the East 


in 1583. 
22 Griffiths recorded 132° F. in his tent, and 156° F. in the sun. 
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his journey by ‘tracking’ up the Euphrates from Basra to Hilla, 
from there on horseback to Baghdad, and then across ‘the Little 
Desert ’ to Aleppo, via Hit, in 1779. Eyles Irwin also went from 
Aleppo to Baghdad and Basra in 1781. The journal kept by Car- 
michael has eluded all the attempts of the writer of this paper to 
unearth it.** However his route is traced in the atlas which accom- 
panies Major James Rennell’s work on Western Asia, and this 
old caravan route will appear in the new 1/M. map of Syria, 
Arabia and Mesopotamia now being compiled at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Several of these travellers allude to the terrible 
ravages caused by the plague at Aleppo, Baghdad and Basra, and 
in Mesopotamia generally; it was said to recur every nineteen 
years and to have been imported from Egypt, and they remark 
that there was seldom plague in India. Colonel Capper found the 
population of Basra ‘ reduced from about 400,000 in 1772 to only 
6000 in 1778, including the Persian garrison, owing to famine, 
plague and a siege’: ‘the principal streets were like a burying 
ground with scarcely three feet between each grave.’ He makes 
the curious statement that plague is only found where the olive- 
tree grows, and diminishes as one approaches the East. 

It is difficult to say when caravans ceased to travel between 
Basra and Aleppo, but the introduction of steam navigation on 
the great rivers and the general insecurity conduced to this result. 
Mr. Barker, British Consul-General at Aleppo, writing in 1822 
spoke however of caravans of 2000 to 3000 camels going from 
Baghdad to Aleppo twice a year in spring and autumn, ‘ the routes 
being then secure owing to the commands of Mehemet Ali to the 
Arabs.to desist from robbery, who obeyed them in spite of the 
remoteness of his seat of power.’ The British Consul at Baghdad 
reported in 1834 that of all the roads that led to Baghdad not one 
was safe for small parties of travellers, and that owing to this 
insecurity few caravans came from Damascus to Aleppo, but that 
even in that year they brought 250,0001. worth of European pro- 
duce to Baghdad. The routes from Damascus and Aleppo via 
Diarbekr, Mandeen and Mosul were ‘ absolutely impassable except 
for an army.’ The British Consulate at Baghdad however long 
maintained a rapid postal service across the Desert to Damascus,”* 
and the Ottoman Government followed its example. 

In Wyndham Beawes’ book it is stated that in 1745 
besides the English, French, Dutch, and Italians residing at Aleppo there 
are forty Caravanserais for the Armenians, Turks, Arabians, Persians, 
and Indians, but these hardly suffice for those who appear only to transact 
some transient business and return by the same sie as they came with 


their new purchases. 


33 Since discovered, vide Journal of R.G.S., May 1918. 
** Chesney says the mails had been carried the 482 miles in only seven days 
by dromedary. 
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The arrival of ships at Alexandretta was notified to the merchants 
at Aleppo by carrier pigeons ‘ let fly with a billet about their neck,’ 
who took three hours to do the distance. No one was allowed to 
go from that port to Aleppo except on horse-back, so as to prevent 
sailors from ‘running afoot to Aleppo and there spoiling the price 
of goods by over-urgency in laying out their little stock.’ This 
was in the palmy days of the Levant Company,”* who appointed 
the Ambassador at Constantinople and Consuls there and at 
Smyrna, and had a monopoly of trading with ‘all the Grand 
Seignior’s Dominions, the States of the Republick of Venice,’ and 
most ports of the Levant, and anyone else who attempted to 
trade on his own account was subject to a fine of 20 per cenf. on 
the value of the goods. Their ships took from Alexandretta ‘ silks 
of the country and Persian produce such as cotton cloths, amans, 
anguilles, lizards, of various sorts. From Beby, other culled linen 
antiquies, ajamis, and abundance of chints, different cottons and 
cotton threads, galls, cordovans, soap; many species of silk stuffs 
and those admirable camlets,’ made at Angora of goat’s hair 
(Beawes). 

A vivid picture of the life led by the wealthy merchants of the 
Levant Company’s*® Factory at Aleppo in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is given in the Diary of the Reverend Henry Teonge, chaplain 
in the Royal Navy, of his visit to that city in 1676. He was 
accompanied by the captains of several of H.M. ships which had 
touched at Iskanderun in the course of a cruise in search of 
Barbary pirates. He thus describes the ‘chiefe lady’ of a town 
they passed through on their way up from the coast with a small 
caravan : 

This Arabian lady was tall and very slender, very sworfy of complexion, 
and very thinn faced; as they all generally: haveing nothing on but a 
thinn loose garment, a kinde of a gyrdle about her middle, and the garment 
open before. She had a ringe in her left nostril, which hung downe below 
her nether lipp ; at each eare a round globe as big as a tennis ball, shining 
like gold, and hanging (in chaines that looked like gold) almost as low 
as her brest, which you might easily see, and loath them for their ugly 





25 A Manuscript of 1583 in -the British Museum says that the Levant Com- 
pany traded with ‘ Aleppo and the cities of Babylon and Balsara uppon the River 
of Euphrates. The commodities they send thether is cloathes, readie died and 
dressed, carseis of all sorts, tinn, and connie ekinnes,’ etc. 

*° Refounded in 1605, it was at the height cf its prosperity; its decline ‘in 
the eighteenth century was due to the competition of the Cape Route to the 
East. The Company was dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1825 and its 
papers handed over to the Record Office. Sometimes called the Turkey Trade 
Company, it had Factories at Constantinople and Smyrna as well. Ambassadors 
at Constantinople had to put up with many indignities. Edward Barton, the 
second Ambassador of Queen Elizabeth, was poisoned by the Turkish nobles, 
who feared the ‘Grand Signor’ might become a Christian. (Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, vol. ii. p. 29, 1892.) When France went to war with Turkey in 
1798 the aged French Ambassador was imprisoned in a fortress for three 
years (Abbott). 
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yellowish colour. She had also gold chaines about her wrists, and the 
smalls of her naked leggs. Her nayles of her fingers were coloured almost 
redd, and her lipps coloured as blew as indego; and so also was her belly 
from the navill to her hamms, painted with blew like brariches of trees, 
or strawbury leaves. Nor was she cautious but rather anxious to shew you 
this sight, as the only raryty of their sex or country. The rest of the 
women were all alike for their painting in all places, but far fowler! 


The party were very hospitably entertained by the merchants, 
and the Consul gave a breakfast ‘ such a on as I never saw before,’ 
says the diarist, who gives a list of the thirty-six dishes placed 
in three rows on the table at once. One Saturday morning 


they rode out with about 40 of the English to the Greene Platt,”” a fine 
vally by a river syde, to recreate themselves. Where a princely tent was 
pitched ; and wee had several pastimes and sports as duck-hunting, fishing, 
shooting, hand-ball, krickett, scrofilo; and then a noble dinner brought 
thither, with greate plenty of all sorts of wines, punch and lemonade. 


This was the custom, he says, ‘all summer longe.’ On Sunday 
Mr. Teonge preached a sermon in the Factory to ‘above 50 
Englishmen, a brave shew in that wild place.’ 

Among the merchants mentioned in the Diary are Timothy 
Lannoy and Aaron Goodyear, who in 1678 with Dr. Huntington, 
the chaplain,”* discovered the famous ruins of Palmyra. They 
were at once forced by the Arabs to leave after paying a heavy 


fine, but the two former returned in 1691, this time with the 
Reverend William Halifax, the then chaplain, and an account of 
the two journeys, with a view of the ruins, was published by the 
Royal Society in 1695.2 The merchants had heard of the ruins 
from the Arabs, who guided them there and back by different 
routes by roads that even now are little known to travellers and 
geographers. 

When the visitors left Aleppo they were seen off by ‘at least 
200 English, French, Dutch and Venetians,’ after a sermon 
preached by Dr. Huntington on the text ‘Return unto thy 
country” (Gen. xxxii. 9). While lying at Iskanderun ‘the Gaw 
and the Greate Bashawe’ [of Egypt] visited H.M. ships and were 
saluted with ‘5 gunns and 3 cheares,’ and when the health of 
King Charles the Second was drunk they: ‘ fyred 25 gunns.’ 

The Finch MSS.* show that Consul Benjamin Lannoy of 
Aleppo used to send despatches and parcels overland through the 


27 Halifax on his return from Palmyra in 1691 dined at the ‘famous Round 
Hill whereon has been spent by the English more money than would purchase 
a noble Estate round about it.’ Evidently the two places were the Hurlingham 
and Ranelagh of the Alepins as Winchelsea calls them. 

** Afterward« Bishop of Raphoe (Donegal). The first Chaplain was 
appointed in 1625. 

2° Philosoph. Trans. 1695. Partly republished in Latin by Smith and 
Bernard, with copies of the inscriptions made by Halifax. 

3° Hist. MSS. Commission, vol. i. 1913. 
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‘Latin Fathers’ at Basra by express messenger, and thence by 
sea to India. He complained (1666) that despatches he sent to 
Sir George Oxenden* in India by ‘one Taverneer’** were stolen 
by the Dutch through his neglect or treachery. The Earl of 
Winchelsea writing to Oxenden in 1665 says: 


Amongst other curiosities of the East Indies I have a particular liking 
to that drinke which they call tea, and therefore I must desire you to doe 
me the favour to send me by the caravans which come to Aleppo. . . a pro- 
vision for two yeares, with the best receipt how to make it, and with the 
vessells to make it and drinke it in, and a silver cup after the Chinese 
manner, with woode in the midle. 


In a later letter he begs Oxenden to send him the ‘ instruments’ 
for making tea ‘ of that mettall which is like copper®® but hath no 
smell and is more pretious.’ He had previously asked the Consul 
at Smyrna for a little tea. Consul Lannoy speaks of a ‘ Baron 
Benbo who has been at Jerusalem and intends to come by the 
caravan of the Christians to Aleppo.’ 

Richard Bell, who visited Aleppo in 1669, says: 


The factories recreation is coursing at ye season with grayhounds, & 
they beginn ye 15 September, and soe have hunting till March following. 
Theire chiefe officer in ye ffeilde is called ye Cope ** of ye Hunt. He hath 
2 assistants & severall other officers. They have generally 10 brace of gray- 
’ hounds in ye feild at once, and seldom less English in the feild than 50 
English Many Turks at certain tymes attend their sports, some French 
and Dutch. Theire course is often after pusse 3, 4 or 5 English miles with 
a brace or a leace grayhounds after hir, & she often outruns them all. The 
Cope fynes all yt observe not order in the feild. Some tymes they hunt ye 
wild boare, of which they have many & furious [as] many of theire horsses 
show. I need not commend their horsses for general faime spaires me ye 
character. Their grayhounds are like monggrell grayhounds in England, 
corse shapt, and their feet more longe and large and will endure besides 
beinge rapid and swifter, a larger corse. 


Beawes says of Bassorah : 


It is a rich town and has a very considerable trade with Bagdad and 
also with Aleppo and the rest of the Ottoman Empire in Asia, from whence 
caravans set out and a part of them is always destined for Bassorah. The 
English and the Dutch make a considerable figure here, they having their 
factories here, and despatch their letters by land, which is done by way 
of Damas and Aleppo. The caravan of Bassorah is one of those that carry 
to Bender Abbasi a part of those rich goods with which that trade is sup- 
ported, and the same caravan brings back on its return the products of 
India, China, Japan, and Europe, of which Bender is the depository, staple 
and storehouse for Persia and the three Arabias. 


As regards the’pilgrim traffic at Bassorah, Beawes says: 


We might also place here in the number of things that render the trade 
flourishing, the passing here of the Persians in their pilgrimage to Mecca, 


** President of the E.I. Company at Surat, etc. 

*? Tavernier the French traveller. 

** Probably ‘ tutenag’ or white copper, a Chinese alloy of copper, zinc, and 
nickel, corrupted into ‘tooth and egg’ in England. 

** Called Capo by another traveller, 
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who commonly take this route, and not only pay large duties to the Bashaw 
but also exchange and sell a quantity of goods here, which they bring in 
the little caravans going and coming. 
Plaisted speaks of no fewer than four caravans which went from 
Bassorah to Baghdad, mostly merchants of Bassorah and Persians. 
Captain Alexander Hamilton said of Basra in 1721 : 
In the Desert which is very near the town there are wild camels, horses, 


asses, goats, lions, leopards, panthers, and foxes, which they hunt on 
horseback with sword and lance, and on foot with fowling pieces. 


He also speaks of ‘ wild swine and small tortoises’ in the river, 
neither of which were eaten by Mahommedans. The Venetian 
merchant Balbi, who went from ‘Bagdet to Balsara’ in 1580, 
said he found many lions and Arab thieves on his voyage down 
the Tigris. A pigeon post was maintained in the time of the 
traveller Rauwolf (1574) between Baghdad and Basra, for com- 
mercial purposes, like that between Aleppo and Alexandretta 
already mentioned. 

Of the trade at Bunder Abbas (Gombroon) Beawes says : 

Divers caravans of merchants are seen coming in from Ispahan, 
Schiras, Laor, Aleppo, Bagdat, Herat, and Bassora and the Levant. The 
goods that come by the caravans consist in various gold and silver stuffs, 
velvets, taffeties, porcelain, feathers, morrocco leather, wool brocades, 
carpets, Turkey camblets, and other slighter ones from Arabia, dragon’s 
blood, manna, myrrh, incense, raisins, dates, Barcun horses, but particu- 
larly raw silk, which is the greatest article in the Persian trade, turquoises 
and pearls. 


The houses and ‘ magazines’ of the English, French and Dutch 
at Bunder are described as having ‘more the air of Palaces than 
merchants’ offices and habitations,’ otherwise all the trade with 
Arabia was in the hands of Indians, Persians and Armenians. 
Rich caravans also went from Persia to Smyrna in the eighteenth 
century, nearly all composed of Armenians. 

As regards South-West Arabia Beawes says : 

A very great and rich trade is carried on by the caravans from Aleppo 
and Suez that arrive in the month of March at Mocha. ‘they are two 
months on the journey and commonly join on entering Arabia, making 
part of those that conduct the pilgrims to Mecca and Medina, and until 
then are only composed of merchants and goods. 

About a thousand camels were used to transport the goods, eat- 
ables and the escort of troops. He adds that these caravans were 
‘esteemed indifferently rich if they carry less than 2,000,000 
dollars or 100,000 ducats of gold, either Hungarian, Venetian or 
Moorish.’ This did not include the large amount carried clandes- 
tinely to escape paying duty. They also brought to Mocha 

velvet, satins, armosins, gold, Levant stuffs, camlets, cloths, saffron, quick- 


silver, vermilion, and merceries from Nuremberg. The Royal ship from 
Suez laden yearly for the Grand Seignior’s account brings also in addition 
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Muscovy hides, pewter, Fonwa—a drug to dye scarlet, and about 400,000 
dollars though but 50,000 ducats. 


On the return journey from Mocha they took 


coarse cotton cloth, incense, myrrh, ambergris, aloes, balm, cassia, 
dragon’s blood, gum axabick, coral, medicinal and odoriferous plants, pre- 
cious stones, Bahrein pearls, and above all coffee. 

But times are altered now, and the construction of the Hedjaz 
Railway has been followed by the commencement of the Baghdad 
Railway,** and perhaps, before long, we may see mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicles crossing the Deserts of Syria and Arabia. From 
the description of the soil and the nature of the Desert between 
the Euphrates and Damascus, as given by Lieutenant Ormsby in 
1831, and by other travellers since then, it is probably quite 
possible to cross this Desert by automobile, and also to visit com- 
paratively easily and safely many hitherto unexplored parts of 
Arabia and Syria. The wonderful feats performed by British 
aeroplanes and armoured cars during the Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian campaigns, though the story has only been half-told as yet, 
show what can be done even under war conditions. But when 
that has been said, one must admit that the camel and the old- 
time caravan will always be found indispensable in certain regions 
of the East. 

FREDERIC D. HARFORD. 


3° Sir W. Willcocks has stated that in Mesopotamia, as elsewhere, irrigation 
necessitates a railway to carry the increased produce, as no river can serve for 
both purposes. 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


UNDER THE BOLSHEVIK 


‘Rat-taT! Rat-tat!’—‘ Who goes there? ’—‘ Er, I want to see 
Mr. Petrov—Flat No. 115.’—‘ Do you live here?’—‘ No, no. I 
have only come to see Mr. Petrov—on business, the most urgent 
business. I am quite alone; here is my visiting card.’ The great 
gate, through the chink in whose postern a mouse could hardly 
squeeze, stirs and clatters, and the postern is opened three inches 
more : a stout chain is visible that will hold it in that position 
against a score pushing from without. ‘Pass your card in: after 
nine o'clock no stranger can enter without leave of the chief of 
the guard.’ Ap anxious hand moves, and while the pasteboard is 
examined, the inquirer is conscious of an uncomfortable scrutiny 
from three pair of eyes within and of the business end of a carbine 
turned towards himself. ‘Pass in.’ Mr. Petrov’s visitor is 
admitted, and the postern hastily shut and double-locked behind 
him. 

Are we in France during the occupation of Bordeaux by the 
Black Prince? Is this a blockhouse on the eve of a Red Indian 
raid? Or a scene from the private warfare of King Stephen’s 
barons? ‘The situation will bear the comparisons, and is perhaps 
more fantastic and uncertain than any ; for we are in Petrograd at 
Christmastide in the year ’17, where the Bolsheviki or Maximalists 
hold sway. 

An Englishman’s house is his castle, we say, but it is nothing 
to the state of fortification maintained by the committee of a 
house in the capital of the former empire of Russia. House-com- 
mittees sprang spontaneously into being when the Maximalists 
first seized the power in Petrograd. For a considerable time 
they were, and indeed now remain the only protection against 
organised pillage, debauchery and murder. They procured 
weapons at high prices from dealers, or at low ones from members 
of the Red Guard unscrupulous enough to part with their rifles to 
the bourgeois—they organised guards of able-bodied tenants, 
sometimes reinforced by paid Caucasian bravos, who keep the 
gates in watches of three or four hours throughout the night, and 
can, if need be, summon from twenty to sixty men to their aid in 
a few minutes. They have no existence in law but have to be 
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reckoned with by the Maximalist masters as possessed of a certain, 
if indefinite, force. They have organised co-operative societies, 
through which it is possible to obtain bread, paraffin, and sugar 
without waiting for several hours in the street queue, and salt 
herrings at a third of their retail price which is a rouble and a 
half ; they afford a means of human intercourse at a moment when 
few leave home after dark save on serious affairs and bursts of 
musketry in the street break the stillness of the long evenings. 
On Boxing Day at a fashionable theatre there were twenty people 
in the house, and a few nights before a gentleman was undressed 
by a gang of robbers and flung into the canal almost at its doors. 
People have been stripped of valuables and clothes, as it were, in 
Portland Place or St. James’s Square, and an ex-minister of the 
revolutionary government was cleaned out a few steps from his 
house when returning from a political meeting. 

‘No doubt,’ said to me the head of one of the departments in 
the Ministry of Justice, ‘ people in Europe imagine that murder 
goes on uninterruptedly in Russia, that it is unsafe to walk in the 
streets, and that the revolution literally boils at every moment. 
Not a bit! We go our way as if nothing had happened, we do 
our daily business, eat, joke, go to the play, balls are given every 
night by ‘‘the comrades’’—in fact life remains life, only its 
episodes are changed.’ We went our way, however, it being night 
time, in the middle of the street, and my companion’s right hand 
was in his pocket. I had little doubt that it rested lightly on the 
butt of an automatic pistol. Sodid mine. He is an accomplished, 
learned man, well read in French history, an upright official and 
former judge with twenty years of good service behind him. In 
company with the other chiefs of his ministry he has now been 
dismissed by the Bolsheviki and is seeking an occupation, if only 
at two hundred roubles a month, which is worth perhaps 1001. a 
year. 
Experience of the Russian troubles throws light on a phase 
of the French Revolution that has occasionally caused misunder- 
standing. Some years ago M. Frantz Funck-Brentano published 
a paper showing with what frivolity Parisians of the time regarded 
the Revolution, how they went to the taking of the Bastille as to 
an entertainment; and that Molé’s acting ‘aux Francais’ ranked 
in interest with the fall of the Tuileries. The serious were scan- 
dalised and asked how it was possible that the world should have 
been mistaken in its estimate of such notorious events. Others 
inferred that then the events were indeed of far less importance 
and that historians had subsequently, in the journalistic phrase, 
written them up. In reality there is no contradiction. Those 
who have lived through the past months in Russia know haw in 


moments of great peril, when the fate of nations may be in the 
13 
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balance, curiosity will get the upper hand of deeper emotion 
and interest in everyday affairs persists as a guiding force fer those 
who do not take part in the shooting. Moreover at moments when 
tragic events obsess the mind and talk has ranged over them, 
debating them from every angle and never reaching any but the 
same conclusion, it is imperative to find relaxation in other 
thoughts, even in mere silliness. The difference between revolu- 
tion as history and as life is that in the former the leading facts 
are grouped together so as to shadow forth the ideas that underlie 
and direct them ; in the latter between events of importance occur 
long spaces of time that their witnesses spend in the daily round, 
the while straining every faculty to comprehend the march of fate, 
so as to foresee and guard against its next blow. The waiting 
seems endless, wearisome ; yet when the event arrives it is always 
with the sensation that it has come too soon, and that its successor 
treads on its heels with breathless haste. 

Colonel Walden, late senior commanding officer of His 
Majesty’s Rifle Regiment of the Guards, Knight of St. George, 
and veteran of the Japanese War, deserves to be gibbeted as high 
as Haman. For it was he who commanded the Red Guard at 
Tsarkoe Selo when Kerensky, having fled from Petrograd in the 
disguise, some say, of a sailor, others of a sister of mercy, moved 
upon the capital with twenty guns and an insignificant force of 
Cossacks, and he it was who, despite the strong anti-Maximalist 
opinions he was wont to express to brother officers, turned the 
probable defeat of the hordes of fanatic workmen and motley 
soldiers drawn from every regiment in Petrograd into the success 
that gave Lenin and Trotsky their dictatorial throne. The fighting 
in Petrograd itself was purely local and was for the possession of 
the Winter Palace, the telephone station, and the military 
training colleges. They were defended by Junkers, those gallant 
lads whose ambition to be Russian officers can never be fulfilled, 
and the first of them, dreadful to relate, by a detachment of the 
Petrograd Women’s Battalion. There was no leadership, no 
plan, no preparation, no visible object ; nothing but devotion in a 
cause that the defenders believed to be Russia’s, and death and 
suffering, and savagery on the part of the attacking sailors and 
the workmen after the points were won. Some of the women 
captured, it is believed, were violated : there were cases of subse- 
queht- madness and of suicide; men were starved, or clubbed to 
death, or vilely used. Forty Junkers caught after the taking of 
the Winter Palace were sent to the fortress of Peter and Paul 
that frowns across the Neva. ‘Stand here and wait: we shall 
kill you to-morrow,’ they were told; but they managed to slip a 
bar in their prison window and swam the river to a spot between 
two guards, the good swimmers helping the worse. One thus 
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crossed the Neva eight times to help his comrades. They climbed 
up a drain pipe to the upper storey of their college that abuts on 
the quay, changed into civilian clothes, out again the same way — 
and footed it to Luban, fifty miles along the railway to Moscow, 
hiding in ditches when they saw anyone coming. Thence they 
boarded a train to a station not far from Moscow and there 
dispersed. He who narrated the tale did not seem to think it 
out of the common. If caught, they would all have been killed : 
that knowledge probably dulled their imagination, while it gave 
them strength beyond their own. 

At Tsarskoe, when the fighting was over, the Red Guards, who 
had lost heavily, refused admittance to the hospital to the wounded 
Cossacks and tore the bandages off their limbs, threatening to 
throw them all into a pit and burn them alive with paraffin. Here, 
too, they butchered a priest while he prayed for the deliverance of 
Russia from civil war. 

In Moscow the affair was more prolonged. The Bolsheviki 
were far less numerous than in Petrograd, where they counted all 
the large working-class population and much ef the garrison ; they 
were less ably led, and only conquered with the aid of sailors from 
Cronstadt sent down to stamp out the hydra of counter-revolution, 
as socialist writers like to put it. In both they had to call upon 
the skill of their ready allies. At the taking of the Winter Palace 
German and Austrian prisoners of war were observed’ taking part 
in the operations. At Moscow after the Bolsheviki had bombarded 
the Cadets’ Corps, that is the preliminary military training college, 
for three days, overshooting their mark from both sides and causing 
much loss to their own people, they invited a German officer to 
lay the guns; on which he placed ten shells running into the 
building and forced its surrender. The Kremlin, bombarded from 
three points with six and eight-inch guns as well as lighter metal, 
profited by this paucity of experienced gunners and fortunately 
suffered less than was at first believed. One of the outer gates 
however has been considerably damaged, and it is reported that 
the monastery and at least one of the cathedrals inside the walls 
were hit by shells, though the strict control exercised over visitors 
prevents independent verification. There can be hardly a doubt 
that a great part of the Petrograd church treasures and objects of 
art from the Hermitage sent to the Kremlin for safe-keeping from 
the Germans will ultimately be found to have vanished. 

Though the Kremlin was not destroyed and the church of St. 
Basil the Blessed not burnt, nevertheless Moscow suffered enough 
from the Maximalist fury. Within a ring of a quarter of a mile 


* Among others, by the staff of L’Hntente, the able Franco-Russian paper 
that kept warm the seat of the suppressed Novoe Vremya until it was itself 
suppressed. 
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from the Kremlin, which is the centre of the city, hardly a pane 
of glass escaped smashing, either from concussion or from rifle 
and machine-gun fire. Numerous small churches and shrines were 
riddled with bullets. At the junction between one of the main 
streets and the inner boulevard that encircles the town four large 
houses, nearly the size of small London blocks, have been burnt 
out, and many of their residents perished in the cellars. The 
Hotel Métropole had its upper stories wrecked : eight high-explo- 
sive and some fifty shrapnel shells found their billet here. Inevit- 
ably the belongings of guests were rifled by the drunken soldiers, 
who also broke into the Little Theatre, the famous ‘ théatre de 
Moliére russe,’ across the street and ransacked the wardrobe of 
the leading actors. Life has come to have such a precarious value 
that no one seems to have attempted an accurate count of human 
losses; but it is probable that in the fighting at Petrograd, 
Moscow, and Tsarskoe Selo the casualties totalled not less than 
ten thousand. 

. The fight at Tsarskoe Selo was the end of Kerensky. Known 
before the revolution as a lawyer of mediocre attainments, his rise 
to power was the result of the absence from the scene of any 
strong personality that might have interrupted the spread of the 
legend from which his gigantic and mushroom popularity was 
derived. He was a socialist intellectual at a time when respect 
for intellect had not yet been smothered in the army by the catch- 
words supplied from Germany, and there was no man of real 
eminence in the same position: that was all. Vain, weak, 
hysterical, unprincipled, self-convinced maybe by the catchpenny 
phrases that were all the core of his eloquence, supporting, con- 
doning, or ignoring the worst excesses, the most slavish errors 
that accompanied the ruin of the army and the dissolution of stable 
government, he drove the ship of State on to the rocks faster than 
a man of more apparently criminal character might have done. 
Fear of being supplanted by the Cadets (the Party of the People’s 
Liberty) stayed his hand when in July any decent patriot would 
have put down the Bolsheviki once and for all—a whiff of grape- 
shot would have done it; yet greater fear of General Kornilov led 
him to lie to that true lover of his country and son of the Russian 
soil and to invent with the aid of Nekrassov and other socialist 
tutors the legend of his ‘mutiny’ that. was the last stroke to the 
possibility of military efficiency. Fearful alike of being held too 
moderate and too extreme, without policy or standard, he for- 
feited the support of every section of the nation and fell, an object 
of scorn or hatred toall. His last acts, in summoning a company 
of girls to the defence of the indefensible Winter Palace, whence he 
himself fled, leaving them to fall into the hands of the sailors from 
Cronstadt, and in sacrificing the lives of the Junkers in Petrograd 
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by an order to seize the telephone exchange when he must have 
known that his promise to enter the capital in victory in a few 
hours was an empty boast, can hardly give him a lower place in 
history than that which was already hisdue. Towards Russia and 
her allies his attitude, in relation to the Maximalists, was that of 
a decoy who whistles in front of his victim for the actual assassin 
to come behind and deal the deadly stroke. 

In this estimate of Kerensky there is one fact that is not taken 
into account. It has been remarked that when Lenin was under 
sentence of arrest, all the efforts of Kerensky did not succeed in 
finding him ; now that Kerensky is under sentence of arrest by 
Lenin, not all the latter’s million hounds can unearth the vanished 
premier. There are not found wanting those who draw the 
inference that a closer bond unites the two leaders than either 
would publicly admit, and that, serving the same masters, 
neither could afford to hand over the other to justice. 

The completeness of the Bolshevik triumph shows how even 
the most impartial observers were guilty during last summer and 
autumn of excessive optimism. Evident as was the collapse of 
administration and the terrifying deterioration in every form of 
life, the canker under the surface had eaten even more dangerously 
into the structure of society. Only the seizure of the reins by 
a band of usurpers, mostly not of Russian blood, openly boasting 
that they served the interests not of Russia but of international 
socialism, was needed finally to disjoint the once imperial machine 
and change the inheritance of Ivan, Peter, and Catherine into a 
series of inchoate, weak, and hostile quasi-republics, tormented by 
civil war, and united only by spectres of hunger and bankruptcy 
spreading over the land. ‘To fortify their work, the Maximalists 
have abolished the freedom of the Press. They have, for the first 
time in history, prohibited newspapers from publishing advertise- 
ments. They have abolished the inviolability attached even in the 
days of tyranny to members of the supreme assembly of the people. 
They have abolished the existence even of the Courts of Justice. 
They have seized the banks. Patriots such as the sailor Batkin, 
famous revolutionaries like Burtsev and Purishkevich, the slayer 
of Rasputin, are flung into prison ; in the general persecution no one 
feels that his liberty and property are secure. But with liberty 
the Bolsheviki have indeed noconcern. They are the real tyrants 
and openly say that if the Constituent Assembly, such even as 
they allow to meet, is not to their liking, they will go their way 
without its sanction. Their aim is admittedly that of the German 
social democratic leaders—the dictatorship of the working class. 
If they cannot achieve this, they make no concealment that they 
would rather have an autocracy again, Russian or German, than 
a republic with the educated elements predominant. The first 
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they could upset later; the second would be too strong for them. 
Not a few competent persons believe that they know a working- 
class domination to be impossible, and are deliberately playing to 
bring back the Romanovs. The enemies of the ex-Empress appear 
to earn their special disfavour, while negotiations have been carried 
on with the Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovich and the notorious 
former Minister of Justice, Shcheglovitov. Meantime nothing that 
can terrify and disgust respectable citizens is omitted. For days 
together Petrograd has been the prey of prowling bands that to 
the accompaniment of rifle and machine-gun fire sacked the wine- 
stores, beginning with the cellars of the Winter Palace, and ending 
in a three days’ siege of a vodka distillery near the Admiralty 
stores. The ‘Red Guards’ sent to turn out the drunken soldiers 
not infrequently fell on the bottles and had to be dealt with by 
detachments of sailors, while the latter sometimes turned their 
attention from the liquor in private cellars to the silver in the 
house. The railways are slowly dying. Every month nine 
hundred engines go out of service, and only ninety are repaired. 
Their place is taken by goods engines which craw] at about fifteen 
miles an hour. The journey from Petrograd to Moscow (as it 
were Edinburgh to London) now takes from eighteen to thirty 
hours instead of the former twelve, and tickets are no longer issued 
beyond Moscow. Since the peace negotiations and the degra- 
dation of officers, the ‘comrades ’—a word brought into derision 
and loathing by the brutal egoism of the soldiers—pouring away 
from the Front to their homes, literally storm the trains, demo- 
lishing windows and doors in their impatience, and there are ticket- 
holders who have had to wait for days before being able to get a 
fraction of a seat. ‘Trains are warmed perhaps for six hours in 
twenty-four, and are filthy. The underpaid railway servants con- 
stantly threaten to strike. In this turmoil the post and telegraph 
work intermittently and render still more haphazard the already 
difficult communications. More and yet more factories close down 
owing to the exorbitant demands of the workmen, and to want of 
fuel or raw material. A large part of Petrograd receives electric 
light only for six hours a day, the convenience of which will be 
recognised on reflecting that in winter Petrograd hardly enjoys 
more than six hours’ daylight. Candles and paraffin are very 
expensive and difficult to procure. In short the mechanism of life 
becomes more unhinged day by day and there is no one that 
does not face the possibility of its breaking down altogether. Then 
life will become, in the classic definition to which it even now 
approaches, ‘ nasty, brutish and short.’ Mereshkovsky, repentant 
of his early ardour for peace at any price, wrote that three things 
alone were lacking to the peace demonstration held on the 30th 
of December. Three coffins, he said, should have been borne in 
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the procession : that of the conscience of Russia, that of the liberty 
of Russia, and the white, spotless coffin of Russia herself. 

The German success in forcing an armistice and it may soon 
be a disastrous peace* on Russia is the heaviest defeat incurred 
by Great Britain since at least the battle of Austerlitz. ‘Roll up 
the map of Europe,’ cried Pitt in agony of soul: that of Russia 
has been torn to shreds by Teuton agents under the eyes of 
Britain, to her grave despite, and without her lifting a finger to 
prevent it. The Russian army has ceased to exist : its officers by 
the last blow reduced to the ranks, its every service disorganised, 
without aim, system, or discipline, it lies on the face of the land, 
a huge dismembered carcass, putrefying before it has ceased to 
breathe, and by its poisonous weight stifling all hope of healthy 
movement in the nation. The Front lies open. Bread is sold 
to the Germans. German prisoners of war already almost freely 
cross to their fatherland. Their fellows still in Russia drill and 
are armed in expectation of speedy return or of a mission nearer the 
banks of the Neva. The bevy of German officers and diplomats 
that welcomed the New Year in Petrograd are free, surrounded by 
the agreeable attentions of Herr Trotsky-Bronstein, to exercise 
the same arts by which their country obtained the vassaldom of 
Turkey and of Bulgaria. The feigned shrieks of disapproval 
emitted by the inspired Conciliar Press on the partial publication 
of the German terms of peace will hardly disturb them: they 
know that the rule of Kerensky and Lenin has destroyed Russia’s 
last power to defend herself, had she indeed the will. 

In this catastrophe the position of Great Britain and her Allies 
is one of profound humiliation. We have allowed ourselves to 
be pushed nearer and nearer the edge of the bed that we and 
our friend had taken at the inn by an impudent robber who has 
crept in, stolen our friend’s watch and pistol, slapped us, shoved 
us, spat in our face, and will perhaps before long heave us over 
the side and lord it in our place. We the while have shown a 
truly Christian resignation. Our action, even when the final move 
for our ejection began, was confined to a refusal to recognise the 
interloper. We would not treat with him, we would not recognise 
him, or answer him. We would only let him insult us and injure 
us and triumph over us. Thus it has come about that while 
hardly two educated Russians out of ten will believe that the 
British embassy in Petrograd did not engineer the revolution of 
February, which has proved the cause of their undoing, our enemy 
who knew how to profit by it as we did not has successfully repre- 
sented us to the uneducated masses as oppressors of the people 
and vampires draining the world’s veins to swell our moneybags. 

It may be that nothing would have staved off for long this 

* Written six months ago. 
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degradation. The anarchic condition of the upper classes and the 
goodhearted laziness of the bulk of the nation, accustomed 
to accept the accomplished fact without resistance, might always 
have paralysed the organisation of our interests. The geo- 
graphic position too was against us. It was against us that we were 
many and our enemy’s mind was single. Weapons were at his 
command that would be hard for a parliamentary government to 
justify, the more so for one snapped at by curs ever ready to 
yelp against their country. Yet when all this is counted it must 
be admitted that our policy of do-nothing-and-hope-for-the-best has 
been tragically weak. We have never let pass an opportunity to 
declare that we will not interfere in the internal affairs of Russia. 
That is not a policy that would have been endorsed by Pitt or 
by Canning. We ought to have interfered. We should have been 
impervious to the fears of the snobs before the revolution as well 
as to the taunts of the mob since. Let Russia work out her fate 
by herself ; but during the War, and until the murderer of Bel- 
gium and of freedom is brought to his knees, we should never have 
borne hindrance from her in our great task. We took over the 
port of Archangel : we should have insisted on taking control of 
the railways. We put men into the Treasury: we should have 
demanded men and women known for German agents to be put 
out of the government. Last year we presented, but a month late, 
a few Easter cards to the soldiers : we should have distributed five 
million pounds in presents to them, and it would have been cheap. 
We should have remembered that the mob does not respect 
cowardice : it respects the fist. Fist-rule is the basis of the Bolshevik 
power. We took down the name of a British Queen from over 
the Anglo-Russian hospital in Petrograd to pacify the demagogy, 
and everyone saw in the action the curved back of a toady. We 
should have better followed the example of a Russian Red Cross 
Commissioner, who to speak with a Maximalist delegation put on 
not only his Russian but a Serbian decoration, so that his inter- 
viewers might have two crowns before their eyes. 

The representatives of the Allies in Petrograd throughout the 
War have had a steady lead of staunch patriotism from the British 
ambassador, but it would have needed the vision of a Lincoln and 
the suppleness of a Barillon to cope with a series of situations 
requiring the maximum of insight, stubbornness, and dexterity. 

‘Great is our land and bounteous, but there is no order in it. 
Come ye and rule over us.’ Thus according to legend did the 
Slav chiefs write to the Northmen, and Rurik and his two valiant 
brothers came and ruled in the land. During the last three months 
the same cry has gone up from the Russian educated classes, as 
almost from one man. ‘I cannot understand the Allies,’ said a 
member of the second Duma. ‘Do they mean to wait till the 
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Germans come here and organise an army against them? I have 
lived in the country in Russia half my life and I know the people. 
To-morrow they will kiss the toe that kicks them to-day. They 
are children. When they slaughter stock and burn seed-corn, do 
you think they understand what they are doing? ‘The policy of 
grabbing the land without system or reason means ruin to them- 
selves, and very soon when the Germans come to make order they 
will welcome them. Then they will march against the Allies just 
as they did against Germany in 1914.’ The question was put 
to an artillery colonel from the Caucasian Front. ‘Not fight 
for the Germans? ‘They will fight for anyone who takes a stick 
to them. A score of German F'eldwebel will give you the best 
soldiers in the world.’ ‘The Allies ought to have treated Russia 
as Europe treated China in the Boxer troubles,’ said a Jewish 
lawyer. ‘Let the Americans come, or the Japanese, or the Eng- 
lish, or the French : if they do not, the Germans will.’ 1t may be 
safely said that the most patriotic Russians yearn for the possi- 
bility of a punitive expedition. In the more than likely absence 
of any such, and if the Cossacks have not the strength to master 
the North, it must be expected that twenty or thirty years will 
pass before signs of civilised progress reappear in Russia. At 
present she is living on the remains of capital inherited from the 
days when people worked and some order was preserved, and when 
these are exhausted and when necessity has schooled the present 
universal irresponsibility, a new structure will have to be built 
afresh from the foundations. But to accuse the Russian educated 
classes of what has happened is completely to misunderstand the 
situation. Nothing could be more stupid or cruel than the slights 
which Russian officers in France and ‘England feel to imply that 
they are guilty of treachery. They are the martyrs of the German 
intrigue that has dissolved the State of Russia. Nor must even 
the mass of the people be judged too harshly. They were cut off 
from the light by a corrupt court, a reactionary bureaucracy, and 
a frivolous aristocracy. They know not what they do. In their 
blackest crimes, their most ruinous blunders, they are still a 
people of gifts beyond the common, a people that deserves our 
sympathy, our deepest pity, our prayers, but not our hate. 


January 1, 1918. 
JOHN POLLOCK. 


Notge.—The arrival and publication of this article have been 
delayed by the long interruption of regular communication with 
Russia. Meanwhile Russian affairs have been still complex and 
obscure. No Government can show either regular title or firm 
possession. We have the Soviet Government claiming the 
sovereignty of the former Russian Empire except such portions 
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as it has expressly abandoned, while those are for the more part 
under German control or influence. In the Caucasian regions 
and in Siberia we hear of various leaders claiming independent 
authority, but there is little sure information as to the extent or 
efficacy of the power they exercise in fact. Thus the problem 
for the Western Allies is to find any organised body stable and 
representative enough to deal with to good purpose. Merely 
external intervention would be a hazardous remedy. It is idle 
to clamour for immediate action, ignoring these difficulties. At 
the time of writing, however (June 24) they seem at last in a 
way to be overcome.—F. PoLLock. 





CREEDS MORE OR LESS CREDIBLE 


Since the amusing period when Bishop Colenso discovered that 
the hare does not chew the cud—as the author of the Pentateuch 
had supposed—the ‘ Allegory,’ on the banks of the Nile and else- 
where, has been busy chewing the primitive faith of good people 
previously content to accept statements in the Bible as neces- 
sarily true, even when somewhat surprising. Tempers were 
often lost during the discussions of the Colenso and Darwin days, 
but Allegory has proved a more good-humoured beast than he was 
thought to be at first, so that critics and the Church can give 
and take now with a superficial pretence of being friends in 
reality. Beyond this, indeed, the attitudes of mind on both sides 
are undergoing change. The ribald scoffer is extinct. The 
D.D. who still attributes the sufferings of the world to Eve’s 
conversation with the Serpent hides quietly in cathedral towns. 
Science and Theology are on the terms that Talleyrand described 
as established between himself and the Host, when he raised his 
hat to a Roman Catholic procession : ‘ Nous nous. saluons mais 
nous ne parlons pas.’ And happily these relations are still 
improving. Science, of the old materialistic order, has had to 
endure many shocks of late. A police magistrate some years 
ago refused to believe overwhelming testimony in favour of a 
spiritualist medium on the ground that it was contrary to the 
known laws of Nature. The members of the Royal Society are 
uo longer so sure of having completely catalogued those laws. 
And the doubt makes them even respectful to the theory of 
miracles. After all, turning water into wine is child’s play com- 
pared with the miracle accomplished whenever artificial incubation 
turns an egg into a chicken. People who still disbelieve in the 
phenomena of genuine spiritualism—as puzzling as any records 
in Christian story—must guard their ignorance very carefully if 
they wish to preserve their opinions. Science in all directions 
is negotiating with the unseen and the wise churchman realises 
that some concessions on his part may lead to a settled peace, 
promising protection for institutions and substantial interests he 
sometimes felt to be in danger from the battering ram. Already 
there is an entente more or less cordiale between the enlightened 
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Free Thinker—shedding the folly of denying whatever he does . 
not understand—and the churchman who knows that he must 
adapt his faith to the uniformities of Nature ; that it-is often unsafe 
to insist that ‘sacred’ writings always mean what they seem to 
say. 
But questions have arisen that are more embarrassing than 
the reconciliation of Scripture with obvious physical facts. And 
these challenge statements that cannot take sanctuary in any 
theory of divine inspiration. The language of the Creeds must 
at all events be ascribed to human authorship. This is compli- 
cated and to some extent obscure, but in criticising the Creeds 
we are not in trouble with any theory of verbal inspiration from 
divine levels. The Revised Version of the Bible—humbly 
attempting to correct a few gross errors of translation—has 
(according to a familiar anecdote) been treated with faint praise 
by asturdy exponent of the early faith who preferred ‘God’s own 
words.” But the words adopted to define Christian belief at 
Nicaea in A.D. 325 were simply those of certain bishops, who pre- 
vailed over other bishops desirous of using different words, so 
we cannot well bring inspiration into the story. Again, the 
Nicene Creed was preceded by an extensive ‘creed literature ’— 
to use the phrase of an orthodox writer, though it would be 
scarcely possible now to identify any writing as the first attempt 
to put Christian belief on paper. Nor does the importance of 
the subject at the present time turn upon its historical aspect. 
The question arising is this : Do the Creeds, as they are put into 
the mouths of people who attend church at the present day, 
express beliefs they can possibly be expected to entertain? The 
question may fairly be described as having arisen, because it has 
been recently the subject of correspondence in The Times. 
Canon Glazebrook in a book called The Faith of a Modern Church- 
man says that the clauses in the Apostles’ Creed—‘ Born of the 
Virgin Mary’ and ‘The third day He rose again from the dead ’— 
can legitimately be interpreted ‘symbolically.’ The Bishop of 
Ely, in a letter addressed to Canon Glazebrook and also published 
in The Times, refuses to accept this view, and supports his 
refusal by quoting a resolution adopted by ‘the bishops of the 
whole Anglican Communion assembled at the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in 1908’ which runs as follows: ‘The Conference in view 
of tendencies widely shown in writings of the present day hereby 
places on record its conviction that the historical facts stated in 
the Creeds are an essential part of the faith of the Church.’ 
Canon Glazebrook, in a long letter published in The Times of 
May 21, does not argue the question on its merits but quotes 
episcopal sayings that deprecate undue limitations on freedom of 
thought and inquiry, and attributes to the Bishop of Oxford a 
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view of the Ascension which he summarises in this way: ‘ Our 
Lord could not, for astronomical reasons of which the disciples 
were ignorant, physically ascend into Heaven. But in order 
to give them a right conception of His change of state He rose 
to a moderate height in the air and then so veiled Himself behind 
a cloud that they believed Him to have gone right up into the vault 
of the sky.’ If the Bishop is fairly represented by this summary 
the suggestion needs expansion. What was the later course of 
events? When our Lord, having deluded His disciples in the 
manner described, wanted to come down again, how did He con- 
ceal His reappearance? But while the Bishop’s hypothesis tempts 
further comment, this might seem wanting in due reverence for 
the main idea concerned, so no more on that subject need be said 
for the moment. 

And yet that line of speculation in reference to alleged 
occurrences that outrage common sense, is one into which it is 
easy to be driven if people are content to think of Nature as 
simply consisting of that which appeals to the five senses, even 
though the whole may be vaguely regarded as bathed in spiritual 
conditions intangible as Thought, out of relation with Space 
or Time, offering nothing to the imagination that can prefigure 
a future existence except of a kind to be spoken of with bated 
breath and avoided as long as possible. Only for those, happily 
a large and increasing number, who comprehend more or less 
completely the intervening conditions of Nature lying between 
the dense manifestation of the physical plane and the ‘incom- 
prehensible ’ (though not less real) conditions of exalted planes— 
only by virtue of their superior enlightenment is it possible to 
get rid—first of the dread commonly connected with the process 
of passing on, and secondly of the embarrassment arising from 
occasional occurrences which without such enlightenment must 
either be disbelieved in defiance of evidence or dealt with by 
some grotesquely foolish explanation. 

That idea applies very forcibly to the study of the Creeds. 
The writers who reduced them to their present shape may have 
been using physical plane language in a metaphorical sense, or 
they may simply have swallowed without hesitation statements 
absurd on their face. But in either case we have to recognise in 
the light of modern occult knowledge, that somewhere in the back 
history of the Creeds such knowledge must have been in the 
possession of some person or persons who inspired the earliest 
writers on the subject. And we reach, with the same confidence, 
the conclusion that current versions of the Creeds have been the 
product of painfully clumsy editing. Such work could only have 
been carried out properly by editors saturated with knowledge of 
natural conditions unseen by the multitude, while the actual 
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editors were certainly not of that type. As a mere first illus 
tration of that idea we may take the few words in the Apostles’ 
Creed about the Resurrection and the Ascension. ‘ The third day 
He rose again from the dead ; He ascended into Heaven and sitteth 
on the right hand of God the Father’ etc. or people who can 
only think of a Being still in touch with the Earth as of human 
flesh and bones, the statement must either be rejected altogether 
as fabulous or must lead to conceptions which followed out in 
detail are deplorably degrading. But directly we begin to under- 
stand how human personalities may function in full conscious- 
ness, after escaping (for a time or for good) from imprisonment 
in the physical body—functioning in another available vehicle, 
the Astral body—we see light shed on alleged phenomena other- 
wise inexplicable. Many of us know now that natural law even 
provides for the temporary materialisation of the astral form so 
that it may become apparent to physical senses. The story of 
the Ascension thus comes within the range of comprehensible 
occurrences, even if we make no attempt to interpret it by more 
profound thinking in another way altogether. 

Perhaps to understand its origin properly we must pay atten- 
tion first to the ritual adopted in ancient Egypt in connexion 
with initiation in the Mysteries, ages before the Christian era. 
The candidate lay down on a great wooden cross hollowed out 
so as to support the figure ; was bound on it (quite loosely so as 
to suggest the voluntary character of the sacrifice) and then was 
put (mesmerically) into a deep trance which involved the emer- 
gence from the body of his real consciousness in the astral form. 
The body was then deposited in a sarcophagus, to typify burial. 
In the astral body the real entity was confronted with varied 
experiences educating him in the idea that he—the real entity— — 
was beyond the reach of injury from fire, water or even the 
subtler perils of the under-world. Then, on the third day the 
physical body was brought up into the light of the sunrise, and 
its ‘resurrection ’—the return to it of the real Ego—was accom- 
plished. 

Followed out more closely, the Egyptian ceremony included 
other super-physical suggestions that may have been in the mind 
of those who sketched the earliest draft of the Creed. Before 
being awakened the candidate had touch, out of the body, with 
sublime levels of consciousness, as definitely an ascent into 
Heaven as the under-world experiences were a descent into hell. 
The under-world in question is of course only a part, a low sub- 
division, of the enormous astral world that surrounds the physical 
globe and is growing familiar in these days to many explorers. 
Its loftier realms are widely expanded regions that provide for 
happy conditions of life, and for happy conditions as varied as there 
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are variations amongst people still in life of aspirations pointing 
to happiness. 

How did it come to pass that allusions to the ritual of the 
Egyptian Mysteries found their way into the Christian Creed? 
To frame a conjecture we must begin by realising’ that the 
Egyptian ceremonial was itself an allegory based on fundamental 
ideas connected with the science of human evolution—fully 
understood by those who invented the ritual. We can see this 
hinting at the ordeal of suffering incidental to the physical life, 
at the possibility of further suffering in the under-world as the 
penalty of evil-doing here, at the restful touch with happier con- 
ditions (the ascent into heaven), at the return to Earth-life after 
this—the resurrection or more literally the reincarnation of the 
Ego. Whoever infused into that early ‘creed literature’ the 
first suggestion for a formula of belief must have had the Egyp- 
tion allegory in his mind, fogether with a perfect comprehension 
of its deep meaning, as also embodied in the Christian story. 

For many reasons besides those that have to do with the illu- 
mination of the Creeds, it is deplorable that the clergy at large 
do not avail themselves of growing knowledge concerning the 
unseen worlds, which might enable them in turn to become 
more or less competent spiritual teachers. Some few are 
emerging from the stagnant majority, but for the rest to pose as 
experts in dealing with the interests of humanity lying outside 
those of the current life, while remaining ignorant of all that is 
now becoming known concerning the life hereafter, is like claiming 
to practise as a doctor without knowing more about the human 
body than was known to the barber-surgeons of the Middle Ages. 
Even the humblest spiritualist has realised that life hereafter 
is accessible to investigation. He may investigate very clumsily. 
His grasp even of the main idea may be very incomplete, but he 
knows that he is in touch with another plane of existence; that 
death, for all decent people, is an introduction to life of a more 
promising kind than that which the physical plane provides for 
asarule. The average clergyman meanwhile will not avail him- 
self of the means by which he—with a more cultivated mind— 
might not only realise this much, but expand his comprehension 
of the ultimate spiritual possibilities awaiting humanity, to an 
enormous extent. If it were not so profoundly distressing there 
would be something supremely ludicrous in the spectacle of a 
vast organisation whose raison d’étre is the general human thirst 
for guidance in spiritual thought, resolutely keeping aloof from 
avenues of research proved by abundant experience to be richly 
stored with spiritual wisdom for all who explore them. 

This view of the matter will become more and more impres- 
sive when attention is turned to those passages in the Creeds 
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which relate to the Virgin Birth. For those who can only think 
in terms of physical plane matter, the Virgin Birth seems to 
strain imagination less than an ascent to heaven by a tangible 
flesh-and-blood Christ. Birth of any sort is a mystery. A virgin 
birth would be only a little more mysterious than one of the 
ordinary kind. But the first thought that suggests a pause for 
reflection arises from the undeniable fact that other religions 
before Christianity claim virgin births for their founders. Is this 
* merely due to a pious desire in each case to dignify the origin of 
the founder, or can it bear a more intricate explanation? This is 
certainly the case in reference to the adaptation of the familiar 
doctrine to the Christian story. To get at the actual truth 
hinted at metaphorically by the virgin birth idea, we must go 
rather deeply into modern developments of super-physical science. 

By its help we are enabled to recognise the creative achieve- 
ment, when a Solar System comes into existence, as involving 
successive processes: first the formation of molecular matter 
from the atomic raw material pervading all space. We need not 
talk about the origin of that, any more than about the beginning 
of eternity. But a Solar System has a beginning and a destiny. 
It is an episode in eternity, and the creation of a world is an 
episode within the enormously protracted life of a Solar System. 
Molecular matter constituting in its various aspects the chemical 
elements (as they used to be called) becomes available for the 
formation of a globe destined to be a living planet. We see the 
process still going on in the growth of nebulae with which the 
heavens abound. At a later stage Divine power pours out from 
itself the life principle. The vegetable and animal kingdoms 
come into existence. Later again, when the human stage is 
reached, a further emanation from divinity invests definite beings 
with what is sometimes called ‘the Divine Spark,’ with that 
which renders such beings immortal, capable of developing 
through successive Earth-lives the loftier attributes of intellect 
and spirituality. The three stages are described by many 
phrases: sometimes as three waves of Atmic influence; some- 
times as the first, second and third Logos; sometimes as the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

Now when we attempt to see how this view of creation affects 
the language of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, we have to keep 
touch with another line of thought. The history of the Creeds 
points to a definite human origin, but the hints their language 
embodies point (as already suggested) to inspiration from a lofty 
source of wisdom; while it also betrays the corruption of such 
hints as successive versions have been prepared. Lofty wisdom 
has always lain hidden in the hands of the Elder Brethren of the 
race, who well knew that primitive conditions of civilisation would 
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not allow of its general diffusion. The general diffusion, how- 
ever, of large extracts from it is now in progress, taking shape 
in the Higher Occultism of recent years. Thus we can now 
discern in much ancient writing of a religious character the streak 
of inspiration and the superposed blundering of unenlightened 
transmitters of the inspiration. The passage in the Apostles’ 
Creed about the Virgin Birth is a thrilling example of both 
influences. The adjective ‘virgin’ has been applied in very 
ancient literature to matter, as due to the action of the First 
Logos, or the first creative wave. Only when—after intervening 
development—it is touched with the Third Logos (or Holy Ghost) 
can it engender the Christ principle. That idea gets twisted, by 
primitive ignorance capable only of thought along the lines of 
the physical senses, into the idea of a conception by a woman free 
of the conditions that generally give rise to conception. And 
then in the Nicene Creed we get the gross misunderstanding 
developed into the unfortunate expression, ‘the only-begotten Son 
of God.’ 

How does this subtle interpretation of the familiar language 
fit in with the Gospel story which the Creeds seem to follow? 
The literal accuracy of that story has been challenged by critics 
who object to miracles, and nothing that can be called contem- 
porary authentic history affords it any sanction; but from the 
occult point of view—that is to say, from the point of view of 
knowledge that relies on sométhing much more trustworthy than 
written history—the story is contemplated in a deeply reverential 
spirit but is not treated throughout as a mere record of occur- 
rences. The occultist has resources at his disposal when investi- 
gating the past that leave mere literary research panting in the 
rear. The principle is intelligible to all who appreciate the signi- 
ficance of clairvoyance, in some of its suggestive developments. 
One kind enables the clairvoyant to take cognisance of events 
going on at the time in some distant place. Another kind deals 
with events distant in past time. There is a memory of Nature 
in which some clairvoyants can share, and that is faultless in its 
exactitude. Clairvoyants who can do this while living the 
ordinary life among us are few, but now that the veil between 
ourselves and the Masters of Wisdom, our Elder Brethren, the 
Great Adepts, has been lowered to an appreciable extent, many 
others besides clairvoyants are in touch with Teachers for whom 
perfect clairvoyance in time is as much a natural faculty as 
common physical sight with us. Thus we need not be all depen- 
dent, when desirous of knowing what really happened in Pales- 
tine when Christianity was inaugurated, on Alexandrian writers 
who endeavoured to frame the record some centuries later. The 
memory of Nature may discredit the literal accuracy of that record 
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without impairing in the faintest degree the reverential feeling 
with which we contemplate the inauguration. The sublimity of 
the Christ incarnation is all the better understood when we get 
rid of the idea that Jesus when a baby was already the Christ. 
No great spiritual being, taking a new physical plane birth for 
any reason or definite purpose, ever takes charge of the new body 
from infancy. That is done by one of his disciples. At maturity 
the disciple quits the body and the Master Ego occupies it. Most 
people at the present day are so densely ignorant of their own 
constitution that they may regard the idea as bewildering. At 
a certain level of knowledge the body is no more than a vesture 
to be put on or off as occasion may require. 

In the case of the Christ incarnation the Ego who took charge 
of the body in the first instance was indeed of no ordinary type. 
And through later births Jesus, (if we cling to the use of the old 
name,) has ascended to great altitudes in the divine hierarchy. 
But the Christ, who made use of the body he surrendered in 
Palestine, descended for that purpose from a loftier altitude still. 

The bundle of miscellaneous statements at the end of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and also imbedded in the Nicene Creed, need not 
claim much attention except so far as ‘the resurrection of the 
body’ has been a stumbling-block for all who realise the gross 
absurdity of the phrase in its plain meaning, and may not under- 
stand that the astral body is that which resurges. But if we pass 
on to a consideration of the third great Creed with which orthodox 
Christianity is entangled, we have to deal with a blend of wisdom 
and folly that is very well worth the closest attention. In its 
naked brutality the Athanasian Creed drives many people out of 
churches in which it is read aloud. Some clergymen will not 
consent to read it at all. Others, whose orthodoxy is equal to the 
digestion of any horrors clothed in theological tradition, are able 
to do so. Meanwhile those in a position to reconstruct the 
teaching Judicrously caricatured by the language of the Athanasian 
Creed may easily divest it of its blasphemous absurdities and show 
it to have been originally inspired by profound wisdom and 
knowledge. 

Summarised as it stands it consists of a series of assertions 
that contradict one another, together with a broad assurance that 
all who fail to believe them both ways will be damned. ‘ Perish 
everlastingly ’ is the expression used at first, but a reference later 
on to ‘everlasting fire’ invests it with more specific meaning. 
To avoid this fate we have to believe a string of assertions 
frankly described as incomprehensible. Strange to say, it is easy 
for anyone who has profited by the light thrown in recent years 
on the course of human evolution, to discern, behind the gibberish 
ef the Athanasian Creed as it stands, the profoundly scientific 
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ideas that some exalted teacher of the past must have tried to 
suggest to some insufficiently receptive mind engaged in the 
effort to express them. For there is a period in the history of 
every great human race (ours is only one of many) when the 
state of each person’s ‘belief,’ or capacity to understand deep 
spiritual truth, has an important bearing on his subsequent 
progress. The Solar System includes other human races besides 
our own. Various planets represent humanities at various stages 
of growth. Super-physical faculties even far below those of ‘ the 
Masters of Wisdom’ (now for the first time in this world’s 
history giving out such information freely) reveal the design of 
the Solar System. Another planet was senior to the Earth in 
its development, and its humanity is already on a far higher 
level of evolution than our own. But human evolution is not a 
process in which superior divine power pushes the pieces about, 
chessboard fashion, without regard to their own free will. The 
way in which this sometimes seems to be done is at the bottom 
of a hideous theological fancy, as grotesque as the language of 
the Athanasian Creed, to the effect that by divine caprice some 
souls are ‘elect’ from the beginning, and sure of salvation from 
hell-fire ; others as surely destined from the beginning to that 
fate. But what really happens is this: some use their free will 
to accomplish spiritual progress of infinite importance. Others 
neglect their opportunities so persistently that they are left 
behind ; not doomed to any horrible penalties, not annihilated as 
entities, but left to carry on their evolution, if they are willing 
to do so, in the next great planetary scheme following on in due 
order after the one they have failed to profit by to its fullest 
extent. Of course it is impossible that anyone can begin to 
understand all this without realising the law of reincarnation as 
clearly as we all realise the circulation of the blood or any other 
fundamental principle of Nature. But the appreciation of that 
law corresponds to the state reached by a child learning to read, 
when he has mastered the alphabet. 

Now in the light simply of the principle just defined as guiding 
successive human evolutions in the Solar System, we see in a 
flash the underlying idea caricatured by the language of the 
Athanasian Creed. Translate first the phrase ‘Whosoever will 
be saved’ from the blasphemous meaning—saved from hell-fire— 
to that clearly intended by the original inspirer: ‘ Whosoever 
would be safe from failure to attain the highest possibilities of his 
place in Nature,’ must ‘believe’ or, in equivalent language, train 
himself to understand, certain great subtleties of spiritual truth 
which frankly, for the physical brain at an early stage of its deve- 
lopment, are incomprehensible, i.e. beyond its grasp. Physical, 
mental and moral evolution proceed concurrently. In a world 
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at a far more advanced stage than our Earth has yet reached, the 
majority of the Egos (Souls, Spiritual entities, call them what you 
will) are engendering bodies adapted to express Egos of similar 
advancement. What is to be done, by the Powers that guide and 
control incarnations, with the Egos that have been so neglectful 
of their past opportunities that they are not fit to animate the 
bodies of the kind that are being born? The Powers in question 
—and for the occultist they are conscious Beings on a very high 
level—can only do one thing with them—pass them on to the 
scheme of human evolution next in order of development. In 
other words, they have as a consequence of their own neglect 
incurred the inevitable necessity of beginning again. They are 
not destined to perish everlastingly, but they are thrown back in 
evolution for a long period. All Oriental writings—and our 
‘sacred’ scriptures including the Creeds are saturated with the 
methods of Oriental writers—are prone to use words like 
‘eternity’ and ‘everlasting’ as indicating any long period they 
are talking about, and not as we do—with a specific mathematical 
idea behind them. 

Vastly more than the difficulty of reconciling the triple aspect 
of Divinity with the essential unity thereof, is hinted at by the 
inspirer of the Athanasian Creed, whose clumsy interpreters have 
been content to hammer at the one problem of recognising trinity 
in unity. But the elaboration of the teaching the inspirer sought 
to convey would only have been possible for writers fully illumin- 
ated with knowledge then ‘occult’ in the strictest sense of the 
term. Early theologians were certainly not among such 
illuminati, and those responsible for the language of the Creed 
before us were so ill able to discriminate between credibility and 
absurdity, that they wove into their work the most loathsomely 
ridiculous view of the Resurrection that any of the Creeds suggest. 
Christ is described as sitting on the right hand of the Father ‘ at 
whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies, and shall 
give account of their own works,’ with life or damnation ever- 
lasting as the only varieties of treatment available for their 
respective cases. And yet a little progress in super-physical 
knowledge, available now for all who will profit by current reve- 
lation, invests the idea of the Resurrection with poetical charm. 
The astral body, which rises again in every case when a discarded 
physical body melts away into its constituent elements, is suscep- 
tible of a wonderfully beautifying change. Leave the evil-doers 
out of account for the moment—the very bad cases have to be 
dealt with for a time in an appropriate fashion—as regards the 
vast majority of decently behaved people, even though life may 
have dragged on till the physical vehicle is withered and destitute 
of all the graces of its youth, the astral body, in which the Ego 
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passes away from it, soon undergoes a change the exact reverse 
of growing old on the physical plane. The old man or woman 
finds him or her self restored in appearance to the aspect worn in 
whatever has been the best period of the life concluded. All who 
are in touch with the astral world—the first super-physical aspect 
of the Earth—will be familiar with such changes; which, more- 
over, in the case of people who have, in the course of a long life, 
far transcended the mental and spiritual condition of what may 
have been physically their best period, will somehow show 
by new expression in that recovered best period the mental 
and spiritual attributes imperfectly developed during the Earth- 
life. It is sad to think that multitudes of innocent people are 
allowed by ignorant teachers to grovel with the foulest miscon- 
ception of a beautiful natural truth, when they ought to be 
instructed in the exquisite charm of the arrangements made by 
natural law—in other words by divine love—for their happiness 
and welfare between successive lives (as they ought to be) of 
strenuous effort on the physical plane. 

And that same idea spreads over the whole area of conven- 
tional religious teaching. Creeds incredible as they stand are 
matched by theological doctrines that degrade the popular under- 
standing, even when refined away to some extent by cultivated 
thinking, and represent the divine nature capable of an anger so 
ignoble that it can be appeased by innocent bloodshed. The sub- 
lime Christian story in this way gets itself twisted into a shape 
in which it is offensive to any lofty conception of the divine 
nature. Must the authorities of fhe Church go on ad infinitum 
afraid to attempt a drastic revision of the language employed in 
its services, for fear lest the whole ecclesiastical structure should 
fall in ruins as a consequence? If that fear checks them, the fact 
only shows how utterly they misunderstand the drift of enligh- 
tened spiritual teaching, available for all, now the veil has been 
drawn aside from what was previously occult. The wave of 
interest in that enlightenment is sweeping all over the civilised 
world. And far from making people hostile to the theory of an 
established church, it makes them think how beautiful a condi- 
tion of things would be realised if the Church would become a 
true spiritual University, representing the latest developments of 
super-physical knowledge, studying the varied conditions of life 
during and beyond physical incarnation, the possibilities of attain- 
ment inherent in humanity and the stupendous programme of the 
Cosmos to which our system belongs. In all lines of study with 
which intelligence can engage, if the mysteries of Nature are 
concerned, progress is obviously the bright lure of the future, 
stagnation an absurdity. And yet stagnation in thought is 
cherished as a principle by the defenders of the cut-and-dried 
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formulas of medieval theology. Such defence can hardly be 
designed to shield faith; its purpose can only be to protect the 
institutions associated, to their deep discredit, with the stagnant 
thought. It is ridiculous almost beyond the reach of sarcasm that 
professed religious teachers should be the only kind who parrot- 
like repeat their lessons unchanged from year to year—a sense- 
less articulation of sound—while out in the world discovery and 
illuminated thought are widening our intellectual horizons in 
every direction. That clearing vision of spiritual truth which 
the champions of stagnation cannot dim is really the explanation 
of the strange way in which modern civilisation tolerates its 
clergy. All who profit by the growth of spiritual knowledge feel 
that this will assuredly, in the long run, permeate the Church, and 
that, once emancipated from medieval fetters, that organisation 
may be destined to a magnificent development. The trust that 
this may be possible depends perhaps on a far-sighted view of the 
future ; but when in its moral progress civilisation deprived ortho- 
doxy of its torture-chambers and the stake, a change set in which 
may be slow, like the movement of a glacier, but is as certain of 
effect, in the long run, as the glacier flow, and will ultimately turn 
the frozen ice into a dancing river, sparkling in the sunshine. 


A. P. SINNETT. 





STOP WASTE 


Dr. Appison, the Minister of Reconstruction, speaking in Glasgow: 
on the 4th of April, said that he proposed to ask the advice and 
assistance of local authorities throughout the country on three- 
questions: Housing, Transport, and Power-supply. 

It is said that he has already been asking advice and assistance 
in various directions and that with a commendable thirst for 
information he has appointed some seventy or eighty committees. 
which are to inquire and report to him as to what is to be done 
in many different ways to put this country on its legs again after 
the crippling of this great War. Shakespeare said that 

Rightly to be great, 
Is not to stir without great argument, 

and from what has been said, it is obvious that this matter of 
reconstruction is not to be decided without due consideration. 
At the same time it is well to remember that those who hesitate 
to act not infrequently have recourse to that seemingly wise but 
really pusillanimous expedient of elaborate inquiry. In looking 
back over the past half-century one is struck with the derelict 
reports of all sorts of Commissions and Committees which up-- 
braid, like wrecks along what Longfellow calls the ‘sands of 
time,’ and amongst them there is no more haggard spectacle than 
the high and dry remnants of colossal Inquiries as to Transport, 
both by canals and by railways: ‘There is one huge wreck in six 
volumes which contains the Evidence and Report of the Royal 
Commission on Canals and Inland Waterways which sat for 
something like three or four years under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Shuttleworth, and this mountain of labour has not produced 
even a mouse of reform. Indeed those who know cannot doubt 
that the reference of matters to a Commission or a Committee of 
Inquiry is regarded as the most convenient method of shelving 
troublesome problems or of shutting the mouths of a too urgent 
public. 

But at present we are not in a position to delay. The ter- 
mination of the War will leave us with prickly problems on hand,. 


which will force us like 
Stings 
That bid not stand, nor sit, but go; 
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and one of them will be the enormous burden of debt which this 
country will have on its bent-to-breaking shoulders. It cannot 
be less than 7000,000,0001., and there are many short cuts sug- 
gested as to how to deal with it ; one of these is barefaced repudia- 
tion, and the other is the masked repudiation of a ‘levy on 
Capital’ ; but neither of these roads leads to anything but a disas- 
trous'cul de sac. There is only one way to accumulate capital, or 
pay debts—which represent the forestalment of the productive 
accumulation of capital—and that is by thrift and saving, and 
one of the great arts of saving is, not as some think pinching and 
scrimping, but to put an end to waste, to utilise to the fullest our 
time, our ‘ utilities ’"—as the old economists called them—and our 
other materials. 

One thing has resulted from the strenuous measures of the 
Food Controller, and that is that they have taught our house- 
keepers to utilise many things which were formerly thought to be 
beneath the dignity of food, and to put an end to the lavish disre- 
gard of the useful old proverb ‘ Waste not want not.’ 

In no connexion is the inquiry into this proper thrift more 
called for than in connexion with Transport and Power-supply. 

The canals of this country were at one time a great national 
asset, and on the Continent of Europe and in America are still 
important and useful means of cheap transport. Cannot ‘ recon- 
struction’ do something in the direction of saving this waste 
product of the enterprise of the past? And must we again, as 
Dr. Addison suggests, have recourse to the local authorities 
throughout the country for ‘advice and assistance’? We are tired 
of interminable inquiry and want to see something done. Too 
much talk is often the noisy excuse for inaction. A sub-com- 
mittee appointed by the Commercial Committee of the House of 
Commons to consider the question of Transport Reform have quite 
recently issued a report and express an opinion that ‘the question 
of transport as affecting the public welfare has been undeniably 
neglected owing to the opposition of vested interests, and the lack 
of initiative and apathy of Governments and Government Depart- 
ments,’ and they draw attention which has quite gone to sleep 
to the Report of the Royal Commission on Canals. Again, a Com- 
mittee called the Railway and Transport Committee has been 
appointed by the Federation of British Industries and is setting 
itself to inquire into the matter and especially whether these 
moribund water-ways cannot be brought to real life again. 

It takes a great deal to move the British public to action. And 
it is owing to that fact that this country is so often ‘too late.’ It 
was later in this War than it ought to have been, and the people 
have had to pay dearly for the procrastination. But as in the 
case of war so in the enterprises of peace England can be 
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‘ shamed’ into activity, and the fact that most of the great nations 
have used and are using their water-ways usefully for commercial 
purposes ought to have made for salutary emulation in connexion 
with our canals. It is, however, true that even in the beginning 
of such enterprise England lagged behind the Continent. The 
first canal in France was made between 1605 and 1641. The first 
important canal in England was constructed by the Duke of 
Bridgewater to convey coal from Worsley to Manchester in the 
year 1755. But this initial delay is nothing in comparison with 
the lethargy in modern times. While Belgium has spent 
16,000,000/. in improving her canals in fhe years between 1888 and 
1905, while France spent 55,000,0001. between the years 1830 and 
1900, while Prussia spent 26,000,000/. on them between 1885 and 
1900, and while Austria-Hungary has spent 10,000,000/. on water- 
ways in the last ten years, England has done nothing in that 
direction for thirty years. 

There are at least two ways to win a race. The one by 
vigorous running and so out-running the rival racers; the other, 
and perhaps the most natural way, is to cripple the other horses 
and then to go over the course at your leisure. Now at. one time 
there was, or threatened to be, a great trial of strength between 
two runners and carriers of weight, the railways and canals of 
this country. Indeed in that wise assembly the House of 
Commons in the debates on the first Railway Bill—the one to 
authorise a railway between Liverpool and Manchester, a good 
many members ‘backed’ the tortoise -against the hare. One 
gentleman ignorantly prophetic—I think perhaps he was a canal 
shareholder—said that ‘he was of opinion that a railway could 
not enter into successful competition with a canal. Even with 
the best locomotive engine the average rate would be but three and 
a half miles per hour, which was slower than canal conveyance’ ; 
and another gentleman, who took for his clients the widows whose 
premises were to be invaded by the audacious railway, declared 
the proposal to be ‘one of the most flagrant impositions ever 
known.’ Now it is said in Mr. Roy Horniman’s book How to 
make Railways pay for the War—a very confident but at the 
same time an able production—that even under present condi- 
tions canal carriage can successfully compete with railway 
carriage ; and if that is true, the prophetic souls who in 1825-26 
backed the tortoise against the hare turn out to be right, and 
we have the curious fact that a horse led by a boy and hauling a 
boat on the sedate canal can beat a locomotive which can run 
at the rate of 20 to 25 miles an hour even with a heavy load of 
goods behind it. But there is really nothing curious in the fact 
when you consider it. If it is true that the railway companies 
waste their time at the termini in loading and unloading by 
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obsolete methods ; if they arrange and sort goods trucks by shunting 
trucks about by locomotives which ought not to be used for such 
a purpose ; if there is, as there seems to be, obstruction and con- 
gestion at our docks, in our streets and on our railways, by which 
the most precious of all things, ‘time,’ is wasted, it is not sur- 
prising that the tortoise should win the slow race.’ 

But apparently railway companies have from the first been 
afraid of their more slow and plodding rivals and in order to win 
the race against their rivals have tried to cripple them, and indeed 
have succeeded. 

Politics is the curse of the country, but it is also the curse 
of various undertakings. Railway people instead of minding 
their own business have been looking out for policy, and the 
result has been that while their policy has been manifested in the 
crippling of their rivals, it has also proved disastrous to their own 
shareholders. Railway managers thought that the way to secure 
good dividends was to have high rates, and they feared that canals 
would ‘have the effect of reducing railway rates and charges, and 
therefore they set about their politics and secured certain impor- 
tant links in the canal system of ‘the United Kingdom, and by 
means of ‘ Bar tolls’ and other expedients made it impossible for 
the canal companies to affect by competition the railway rates. 
This policy, which was of course directly subversive of the traders’ 
interests, was successful. While canal enterprise was developing 
on the Continent there has been no extension of the canal system 
in this country since 1830, and indeed since that date some of 
the then existing canals have been turned into railways and others 
have passed from sleep into death. The Royal Commission on 
Canals and Water-ways recommended that the ownership of 
canals by railway companies should terminate, and declared that 
the railway companies had ‘ strangled canal traffic in their own 
supposed interest.’ 

The present canal system in this country is deplorably bad. 
Some canals can only be navigated by narrow boats which are too 
narrow to sail upon an estuary like that of the Mersey. Some of 
them, like the Leeds and Liverpool Canal and Calder and Hebble 
Navigation, have locks which are ten feet too short to allow of 
the passage of even the narrow boats. There has to be tranship- 
ment on various routes. Now ‘handling’ is the very curse of 


? Take only one illustration of the rapidity of railway transit, not to-day 
when the whole system is dislocated, but before the War: ‘One drum of 
Weedkiller was sent from Wood Green, London, to Clifton Bridge on July 25, 
1912, by the Midland Railway. The distance is 121 miles. The goods had 


not been received on the 6th of August, or twelve days after they were sent 


off; therefore they went at a rate of -42 miles per hour or less. A barge 
travels express on the canal to Birmingham from Brentford, a distance of 
100 miles, in four days, or a speed of about 2} miles an hour.’ 
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commerce. It is true that when machinery was first introduced 
into our manufactories the jealous hands broke them and rioted 
and. struck, thinking that these machines would take the bread 
out of their mouths. There is an old Dean Ramsay story of a 
sympathetic old lady who when she first became familiar with 
gas as an illuminant said ‘But what will become of the poor 
whales?’ And so, when the hand-loom was superseded and the 
spinning-jenny began to spin, the work people thought they would 
be starved and that there would no longer be any employment for 
the ‘hands’ which had in the past done the work. The century 
has convinced them of their grievous error and they have dis- 
covered that the more machinery there is the more employment 
there is and the more wealth, which is the cause and source of 
more wages to the producer. But it has taken quite a long time 
to convince people that machinery can do a great deal more for 
us than is supposed. It can in a great number of cases do away 
with that foolish and expensive ‘handling’ to which we have 
alluded. People used to carry themselves and their goods up stairs, 
now there are lifts. Grain used to be carried on men’s backs, now 
it is taken up by an elevator. Oil used to be rolled about in 
barrels, now it is pumped out of a ship into the storage tanks. 
Goods are stored in warehouses by means of caterpillar railways 
which carry them from the truck up to the top of the warehouse 
which is now constructed without floors again to reduce ‘ handling’ 
to a minimum. But both in relation to railways and canals the 
wasteful handling has to go on. What would we think of our 
railways if they had been laid on different gauges and involved 
the transhipment of goods at York and Berwick on the through 
journey to Edinburgh? But that is what has happened to canals. 
Under the circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the 
canals in this country are pot—as they ought to be—cheap means 
of conveyance, and that the rates on our English canals are per 
total and per ton per mile more than double those charged on 
canals on the Continent. But on railways themselves, as they 
had by their policy strangled their rivals, there has been a sad 
want of enterprise, and as the Committee of the House of 
Commons says in its report : ‘The trader in this country has no 
compensating advantages from cheap conveyance of goods by 
rail, as the average rates on the Continent of Europe are not more 
than two-thirds of those prevailing in Great Britain for the same 
class of goods.’ Indeed railway companies have not got rid of 
unnecessary handling and have not appreciated the true advan- 
tages of machinery. Their loading and unloading is conducted to 
a large extent by the same method as the agricultural cart of 
the eighteenth century was loaded or unloaded. Have you. not 
seen a string of men loading and unloading bricks—how they 
Vou. LXXXIV—No. 497 L 
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pass four at a time from hand to hand? Have you seen the little 
hand-carts at work on the platforms of goods stations distributing 
or collecting the goods? They have not yet discovered that this 
unnecessary ‘ handling’ is a wicked waste, and they go on, almost 
dishonestly making the traders of the country pay for this waste 
of labour of which they are guilty. Anyone who knows these 
obsolete methods cannot be surprised that they are charging what 
Mr. Lloyd George, when he was at the Board of Trade, spoke of 
as ‘ oppressive railway rates,’ and he added ‘ From every part of the 
country, from every kind of business and undertaking there was 
a complaint that the heavy character of railway rates was inter- 
fering with the success and prosperity of that particular business.’ 
Nor can it be matter for surprise to the shareholders that their 
dividends are dwindling. 

But if the condition of railways is unsatisfactory from a national 
point of view, the condition of the canal system is even worse. 
The whole system, which is a standing illustration of waste, 
requires to be overhauled, and much of it requires—as the Royal 
Commission has reported—reconstruction. The canals ought to 
be freed from the ‘strangling’ control of railway companies, and 
that—as we have said—not only in the interest of the canals and 
the public but in the interests of the railway companies themselves. 

It has been in its political adventures that the railway com- 
pany has been the greatest failure. In scheming for a balance- 
of-power-value against other rival companies’ lines and against 
their more patient competitors canals, they have wasted money on 
unnecessary lines. So far as I know the Great Central Railway 
Company since its competitive extension to London has paid no 
dividend to its ordinary shareholders. In another place I have 
pointed to the wasteful expenditure of railway companies on 
terminal goods stations in our great towns. But the same poli- 
tical ambition led many of them to launch out as dock-owners, 
steamboat-owners, hotel-owners, and canal-owners; and during 
all the time these great enterprises have been added to their legiti- 
mate carrying trade, the proprietors have been the sufferers and 
the return upon railway property has been going down. But 
here we are more concerned with their obstructive policy in 
relation to canals. Parliament saw that it was inexpedient to 
allow a competitive method of transport to be controlled by a 
rival, and put a standing order in the way of such a policy. But 
as a fact there are 3310 miles of canal in the country which may be 
called independent, or at any rate are not owned by railway com- 
panies, and 1360 miles or ‘not far from a third of the whole 
extent,’ are owned or controlled by railways. That the acquisi- 
tion ef these was policy and not business is shown by the fact 
that out of the 1360 miles 254 miles of the ordinary canals (I am 
not including the Manchester Ship Canal) which are run by rail- 
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way companies earn a profit of 39,161/., and 640 miles are run 
at a loss of 34,197/. per annum. That loss falls on the Great 
Western Railway Company to the extent of 14,213/., on the Great 
Central to the extent of 66901., on the Midland to the extent of 
4169l., and on the Great Northern to the extent of 40711. 
Directly of course the shareholders in these companies suffer, and 
indirectly they are sufferers too, and the Royal Commission was 
right when it said that the ‘strangling’ of canals by railway com- 
panies was in ‘the supposed interest of railway companies.’ If 
the canals had been as effective instruments here as they are in 
other countries, the railways could not have gone on in their old 
slovenly ways. They would have had to economise in their own 
interest, to stop waste, and to give up those expensive political 
adventures we have referred to, which have resulted disastrously 
to the shareholders, the traders, and the public. 

We have indicated how far we lag behind our continental neigh- 
bours in this matter of internal water transport. Of course there 
have been some developments. The Caledonian Canal in Scotland 
designed by Telford has locks as large as those of the Géta Canal 
at Trollhattan in Sweden. The Manchester Ship Canal, which 
was for three years vigorously opposed in Parliament by the 
railway companies, was constructed at a cost of 15,500,0001., and 
has not only made Manchester a port but has made that city 
and the district round it prosperous. But even now, although 
Germany has constructed a battleship canal near Kiel, 
the project for the Forth and Clyde Canal is still being 
inquired into, and in the speech already referred to Dr. Addison 
said he did not think it a ‘promising commercial proposition,’ 
but he ‘ was going to obtain the views of the Glasgow Corporation 
on the subject at an early date.’ 

It is against this interminable delay, against this redundancy 
of inquiry, that I desire to protest. The whole question of canals 
has been worn threadbare by the Inquiry and Report of Lord 
Shuttleworth’s Royal Commission of 1909, but even now very few 
people in the country recognise the absolute necessity of moving 
at once in the direction of removing the ‘dead hand’ of railway 
companies from the canal enterprise, and of so improving our 
water-ways as to develop a trade in this country which is to help 
us to pay our debts and enable us in time to profit by the peace 
upon which we are counting. It is quite obvious that something 
ought to be done, and at once, on the lines indicated in the Report 
of the Royal Commission. The Commissioners recommended the 
improvement of four main routes—from Trent Falls to London, 
from Weston Marsh to Sharpness, with two connexions across 
the Midlands, and suggested the amalgamation of the whole 


system under a single control. The total cost of the improve- 
L2 
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ments which they contemplated was to be 16,951,924l., the cost 
of the water for the canals 581,9861., or a total capital charge of 
17,533,9101. The annual charges would amount to 1,004,1811., 
and the total income was put at 567,971]. The future revenue 
required from tolls would be 964,5631., and the amount of new 
revenue required, if the money required on capital account was 
raised at 31. 12s. 3d. per cent., would be 530,000I. 

These are large figures, but when it is remembered that 
it would by its expenditure put new life into our canals, and 
be a means of turning those wastrels—our water-ways—into 
efficient means of transport for slow, heavy traffic, for which they 
are better suited than our railways, while it is no doubt a proposi- 
tion that we must think of in millions, it is also one which would 
involve the economy of thrift of which we have to think in pence. 
Of course this is not the place to attempt to give any account of 
the grounds upon which all the members of the Royal Commis- 
sion, except Sir James Inglis, who was the General Manager 
of the Great Western Railway, came to these really not too san- 
guine conclusions. The investigation was thorough and the conclu- 
sions wise. What we are here protesting against is the embarking 
again upon the troubled waters of inquiry whether with the advice 
and help of local authorities or not, when we were really in port. 
We have had pointed out to us how we might make these almost 
useless instruments useful weapons, as they are in France, Belgium 
and elsewhere, or in other words ‘stop this waste,’ and so further 
the trade of this country as to enable us to bear the huge burdens 
the War has put upon us, and secure more prosperous times for 
our internal commerce. Already in Germany there is a move- 
ment to attain for commerce the utmost possible independence of 
the sea. ‘The development of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
will presumably tend towards the identification of industry and 
agriculture,’ wrote a contributor to a German newspaper who 
was quoted in The Times for December 16, 1915. ‘For this,’ 
he continued, ‘ there will be need of enormous transport resources, 
and transport ought, if possible, to be other than railway trans- 
port. This leads to the idea of the development of the Central 
European Canal System and to the improvement of water-ways 
which are not navigable. In this way we can to a considerable 
extent, alfhough by no means entirely, obtain the advantages 
which belong to sea transport.’ 

But it is not only in connexion with canals that we must 
attempt the prevention of waste, and the institution of a wise 
economy. Dr. Addison pointed to two questions—the one, trans- 
port, and the other the supply of power; and as to the latter Sir 
Dugald Clerk (speaking at the Royal Society of Arts on the 23rd 
of January 1918) said the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies 
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are inquiring (again inquiring) into the great water-power resources 
of the British Empire. 


It did not [he said] seem possible that England could replace the heat- 
engine power to any very large extent, but it was absolutely necessary for 
Britain’s future to economise coal to the utmost, and use every possible 
means, including water-power, of lengthening Britain’s industrial life. 


Now it is obvious that by the wise use of canals we can relieve rail- 
ways of a wasteful expenditure of coal on the haulage of bulky, 
heavy, and slow traffic, and make them more available for the 
carriage of quick, light traffic for which they are eminently suited, 
but which in their grasping at a monopoly of all transport they 
have seriously neglected. But in this important connexion the 
publication of the report of the Coal Conservation Sub-Com- 
mittee, of which Lord Haldane was chairman and which has been 
submitted to the Minister of Reconstruction, has called attention to 
one direction in which the economic sin of waste can be prevented. 
By the substitution of some 16 super-power-stations for the 600 
power-stations which are in private Companies’ or Corporations’ 
hands, we would economise our coal consumption in quite a remark- 
able way. Electrical power in the United Kingdom uses at present 
80,000,000 tons of coal, and these cost 40,000,0001. The Com- 
mittee believe that with a national scheme of power production 
55,000,000 of these tons of coal (worth 27,000,0001.) could be 
saved. They point out too that the historical development of 
electrical supply in the country during the last thirty years has 
been local in principle and character and that the resulting position 
will have to be superseded. But while they are in favour of 
centralising the generation of electricity in large stations of not 
less than 29,000 horse-power, under the control of a National 
Board of Electricity Commissioners, they are in favour of leaving 
the matter in the hands of private enterprise on the ground that 
there is more freedom of range and keenness in the company than 
in the Municipal Corporation ; and they point to the north-east 
district of England where the supply is in private hands and 
the price per unit is much less than in Lancashire, where the 
supply is for the most part in the hands of public representative 
bodies. They might too have given an illustration from the great 
electrical undertakings in the industrial districts of Scotland. The 
Glasgow Corporation Electricity Department have, we believe, 
been supplying at .98d. per unit, while the Clyde Valley Com- 
pany have supplied during the same current year at .68d. per 
unit; or in other words their price was 46 per cent. lower than 
that of the Corporation, which has of course with the municipal 
tramways an exceptionally good load factor. 

But the importance of the report and its suggestions from our 
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point of view is that it indicates the foolishly lavish way we have 
been conducting our industrial matters in the past, and the neces- 
sity now, not only in view of imminent continental competition 
with our trade but with a view to avoid the shameful waste which 
has been allowed to frustrate our economic advantages, to re- 
consider many of our methods of production and distribution. 

One thing is obvious in connexion with the supply of power, 
and that is that we have been wasting coal and money by our 
parochial methods. Of course whenever electricity for power pur- 
poses began to be understood it was seen by all that the old system 
by which every manufacturer supplied himself with power was 
not only uneconomical but foolish. But the development of the 
central production of power instead of being undertaken on a 
large scale was undertaken by small companies and local authori- 
ties, who when they secured Provisional Orders were forbidden 
to combine with one another and so were compelled to go on in 
the wasteful production of power for light and traction which they 
had begun. It was a serious error to adopt the local authority 
as the unit for production. Local self-government may be excel- 
lent, but there is no reason why, because you have an authority 
who has the duty to look after the drains and scavenging of the 
town and the lighting of the streets, that body should be 
endowed with the necessary authority to produce power for the 
manufacturers of the district. It was obvious at any rate to 
Mr. Feranti and Mr. Mertz from the first, that cheapness 
of production was only to be secured by generating on a 
large scale, and the result of failure to recognise that 
fact has been that except in certain favoured districts the 
public have had to pay these comparatively small and local 
producers far too high prices for the electricity which was 
used for lighting, heating, traction and manufacturing power. 
Now that that state of things, as it is wicked and wasteful, should 
cease is obvious, but what is not obvious is what Dr. Addison 
expects when he addresses himself to these local authorities, who 
are to a large extent the sinners of whom the complaint is made. 
It has been their small ambitions, their desire to relieve the rates 
by their trading profits which has led to the development of this 
great industry upon quite wrong lines—the lines of waste, and 
the sooner that their parochial methods and generating stations 
are ‘scrapped’ the better for the country. 

The paramount need of these times of war, as we have been 
taught—indeed it has been forced upon us by a propagandist 
Government—is thrift. In one sense this was a selfish lesson for 
the Government to teach us, for it was in the market as a borrower, 
and the only way that the people could lend sufficient to carry on 
the War was by saving, and lending those savings to the Govern- 
ment. With that view Government has placarded our towns 
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with large-lettered advice to ‘Buy National War Bonds Now,’ 
and has even had to descend to the financial claptrap of the Tank 
borrowings. But ‘ Needs must when the Devil drives,’ and there 
were excellent excuses for these methods, which would not have 
been considered the cleanest-fingered finance in times of peace. 
But those who think that the necessity for thrift, for saving, for 
economy, will cease when a treaty of peace has been signed are 
very much mistaken. There is, as we said, a cant phrase current 
in these days which flatters the pride of a plutocratic people—that 
‘we think in millions.’ But the real fact is that the millions we 
have been borrowing and spending are so many that they are 
quite beyond the reach of the thought of the people. It is easy to 
mention 6000 million or 7000 million pounds as the present 
amount of the national indebtedness, but these figures convey no 
real concrete idea to the minds of those whose tongues are glib at 
uttering them. One small comparison will give some idea of the 
mill-stone of debt which is hung round the neck of the nation. 
We have some knowledge of the immense railway system which 
makes Britain a gridiron of roads. We have been at the making of 
these railroads for eighty or ninety years, but the whole of the 
capital that is represented by the railways of the country is only 
1,350,000,0001. We are assured by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that his Government would not think of repudiating their 
debts, therefore we have to shoulder this immense debt of between 
6000 million and 7000 million pounds, which is between four and 
five times the capital value of the whole of the railways, 

Tt is obvious therefore that even when peace makes the con- 
tinuing expenditure of 7,000,000I. a day unnecessary, the country 
has to face an indebtedness which will make the utmost thrift 
and economy essential for years to come. It is quite certain that 
if the country is to develop its industries after the War—and that 
is the hope in which we live—there will be a great demand 
for capital ; and as we cannot eat our cake and have it, it is only 
too obvious that the immense debt with which we are to start the 
enterprise of peace must cripple us for a quarter of a century. 
There is no way out of this financial labyrinth except by theeway 
of thrift and economy, and one of the first duties of those who are 
practising those excellent arts is to prevent waste as well as to 
forgo extravagance. 

Tt is this duty that makes it all-important to find out where 
waste is taking place and to take the necessary means of pre- 
venting it. One of the methods in the past of securing economy 
was by aggregating the means and methods of industry. One 
quarter of the labourers in a factory can produce more than four 
times the number who employed the hand-loom, and, as we have 
seen, one of the best methods of economy is to use to the full the 
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means we have, and in the case of production to produce upon a 
large and adequate scale. At the beginning of the War the rail- 
ways were taken over by the Government because it was essential 
that they should be managed and worked, not with a view to 
local and individual objects, but with a view to their greatest use- 
fulness first as a means to military requirements and after that 
to the convenience of the nation asa whole. But even in relation 
to the haphazard trade of buying and selling, which was thought 
to be sufficiently regulated by the magic law of supply and 
demand, it has been found necessary in order to prevent famine 
to introduce some very drastic provisions into the teeming Statute- 
book at the instance of the Food Controller. Here too those who 
look for emancipation at the end of the War, and who think that 
they can live—to use the Scotch term for waste—‘at heck and 
manger’ again as they did in the past, are living in a fools’ para- 
dise. There will have to be strict organisation of the ordinary 
trades if our employers and workmen are to hold their own in 
the world-markets. Indeed we have here again to learn some- 
thing (as we have learned much in the course of this War) from 
our enemies the Germans. Thus Mr. Gerard, who was Ambas- 
sador to the German Empire, in his book My Four Years in 
Germany says : 

Before the War a German manufacturer took me over his great factory 
where 15,000 men and women were employed. He showed me great quanti- 
ties of articles made from copper and said ‘ We buy this copper in America, 
and we get it a cent and a half a pound less than we should pay for it, 
because our Government permits us to combine for the purpose of buying; 
bat your Government does not allow your people to combine for the purpose 
of selling. You have got lots of silly people who become envious of the rich 
and pass laws to prevent combination which is the logical development of 
all industry.’ 


And he continued on another page 


The only thing that can maintain a fair price after the War for the 
products of American firms, miners, and manufacturers is permission 
to combine for selling abroad. There is before Congress a Bill called the 
Webb Bill permitting those engaged in export trade to combine, and this 
Bill, which is manifestly for the benefit of the American producer of raw 
materials and foods and manufactured articles, should be passed.’ 


But if this is, as Mr. Gerard says, essential to American 
manufacturers and the sellers of raw materials, it is certain that 
similar combination and organisation are necessary in this country 
if our trade is to hold its own. Even the difference of a cent and 
a half on a pound of copper will make all the difference between 
the producers in one country and another in a competitive market. 
There may even have to be a national buyer of cotton or copper 
or leather or wheat, like the Central Einkauf Gesellschaft, which 
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buys in one bargain as it were for all the consumers, and having 
got the articles at a non-competitive price—for there is only one 
buyer for Germany—distributes the quantity of raw material 
purchased, like our Controller of Priorities to-day; and so they 
get their material at a lower price than they could if the individual 
purchasers were in the market competing against one another, 
and it is even believed that the State itself gets a small profit on 
the great transactions. 

But this again is only another illustration of the necessity 
which we are under in every possible way to secure wise economy 
and to stop waste. It is the road that an imperative duty leads 
us, but it is the road too which promises, in the long run, the 
return of prosperity and wealth to an impoverished nation. 


J. H. Ba.rour-BROowNE. 





THE NINETHENTH OENTURY 


THE WAR SAVINGS MOVEMENT IN NOTTS 


EARLY in 1916 the Government adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee on War Loans for the Small Investor, and appointed two 
Committees, the Organising and the Advisory, which were subse- 
quently merged into one, that is now called the National War 
Savings Committee. Almost the first act of this new body 
was to convene a representative meeting of business men and 
others at the Guildhall in the City of London. Immediately 
afterwards the Committee communicated with His Majesty’s 
Lieutenants in England and Wales, as well as with many Mayors 
and Chairmen of Urban District Councils, inviting them to assist 
the movement in their respective areas. 

As Lord Lieutenant of the County of Nottingham I received 
such an invitation, and in conjunction with the Mayors of Not- 
tingham and Mansfield proceeded to take the steps necessary to 
bring a general County Committee into being. 

In view of the good work that is being done in this connexion 
all over the country, I hesitate to make any claim for exceptional 
success in Notts; but the National Committee, which is in the 
best position to judge, has frequently praised the work done in 
this county and the methods adopted : this perhaps accounts for 
the fact that the Chairman of the National Committee asked me, 
as President of the Notts County Committee, to give a description 
of the progress of the War Savings movement in Nottinghamshire, 
and added ‘ We feel that such an article signed by you would in 
all probability encourage other people, who have not up to the 
present been connected with the Movement, to take an interest 
in it.’ In compliance with this request I have prepared such a 
statement as that which has been suggested, and hence it is that 
I venture to appear in the unfamiliar réle of a contributor to a 
monthly Review. ; 

In our country, which has always aimed at a minimum of 
military expenditure, it is inevitable that the sudden outbreak of 
war on a great scale should necessitate a vast disbursement of 
public money. Such disbursement is bound to be lavish in many 
directions, when absolutely unprecedented demands for men and 
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munitions are made, and when measures of far-reaching scope 
have to be improvised with feverish haste. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that there should be a simply colossal increase of 
national expenditure. 

It cannot, I think, be claimed that the Government has exer- 
cised economy in its spendings, and, as I have already said, we 
could scarcely expect it in the circumstances, especially at the 
beginning of the War. At the same time the Government has 
been alive for perhaps the last two years to the necessity for the 
practice of economy on the part of people in general : first to 
enable them to meet the increased taxation, and secondly to 
enable them to have savings for investment in various kinds of 
War Loan. 

Those who are most actively engaged in the detailed work 
of the War Savings movement have frequently told me that the 
extravagance of some of the Government Departments is a most 
serious obstacle in the way of persuading people to economise 
in their own expenditure and to lend their money to the State. 
Whatever excuses there may have been for lax control of expen- 
diture in the early months of the War, it is disquieting that after 
nearly four years it should be necessary and possible for the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure to have to make such 
reports upon the waste of public money as those which have 
recently appeared. 

The National War Savings Committee was appointed for the 
double purpose of inculcating economy and of providing facilities 
for the investment of savings of small amount. Everyone was 
to be urged to curtail his or her personal expenditure ; the indivi- 
dual was to be persuaded that he was doing something that was 
personally advantageous and at the same time absolutely essential 
for the safety of the State when he saved his money and lent it 
to the Government to help the national cause. 

The campaign was to be one of enlightenment as to essential 
national necessities. The individual was to be made to realise 
the dependence of the armies abroad upon the people at home. 
It was to be a campaign of personal persuasion carried on by 
voluntary workers in every part of the country, who would bring 
home to the minds of the people the vital and urgent necessity 
that existed for the civilian population to take its full share in 
the nation’s co-ordinated effort to do everything possible to win 
the War. 

This propaganda was undertaken by Committees established 
for counties, large towns, and smaller areas. These Committees 
had the further function of forming War Savings Associations for 
the purpose of receiving subscriptions to Government securities, 
principally War Savings Certificates, from small investors. The 
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success which has attended this effort is shown by a letter from 
the Chairman of the National Committee dated May 22, 1918. 
In the first four months of 1918 the subscriptions to War Savings 
Certificates and to the War Bonds issued through the Post 
Office, together with the increase in Savings Bank deposits, 
amounted to 65,205,3041. For the five weeks ended May 4, 1918, 
the receipts from small investments produced 23]. 12s. out of 
every 1001. subscribed to Government securities, excluding 
Treasury Bills. 

There is the further significant statement that when the War 
commenced there were in all only 345,100 holders of British 
Government securities in this country : to-day there are 16,750,000 
holders of British Government securities and over 13,000,000 
accounts in the Post Office and Trustee Savings banks. Many 
millions who never saved before are saving now and have a finan- 
cial stake in the country with, consequently, a personal interest 
in the stability of British credit. 

In turning to my more immediate subject of the methods 
employed and the results obtained in Nottinghamshire, I cannot, 
of course, speak of what has been accomplished in other counties, 
but I believe that the National Committee requested me to record 
my impressions, because they consider that the work done in this 
county is fairly typical of that done in the other counties of 
England and Wales. 

There are two special notes or characteristics of the move- 
ment : one is that substantially the whole of the work is done by 
unpaid volunteers ; the other is that the work is decentralised and 
each Committee is responsible for—is in fact the National Com- 
mittee for—its own area. The local Committee receives sugges- 
tions from the headquarters in London but no orders; the local 
Committee adopts, modifies, or ignores them as seems best 
according to local circumstances. There is consequently a spirit 
of local initiative and responsibility which adds to the interest and 
effectiveness of the work. 

In Nottinghamshire we have found enthusiastic workers nearly 
everywhere, and we were particularly fortunate in securing a 
most capable and energetic secretary for the County and City of 
Nottingham. However anxious a Committee may be to render 
assistance, the spirit and the success of the work depend very 
largely upon the secretary : our organising secretary has devoted 
himself to the work with unremitting zeal and unfailing tact, and 
has succeeded in enlisting the services of a great number of like- 
minded men as local secretaries in the different centres. Iam told 
that he is typical of the county secretaries throughout the country, 
many of whom have been lent by the Board of Education for this 
work. 
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The first step taken was the convening of a public meeting, 
which was held in Nottingham on the 5th of April 1916, when 
the following resolution (identical with that passed at the Guild- 
hall meeting already referred to) was unanimously adopted, on 
the motion of myself, seconded by the Mayor of Nottingham : 


That this meeting, recognising that no sucrifice is too great to ensure 
victory, and that only by rigid national and personal economy can the 
material resources of the Empire be made available for the prosecution 
of the War to a victorious peace, pledges itself to support the campaign 
inaugurated by the National Organising Committee for War Savings by 
every means in its power. 


That pledge has been, and is being, well and faithfully kept. In 
a very short time twenty-two local Committees were set up in 
the principal boroughs and urban and rural districts of the county, 
and other Committees were gradually formed in the villages and 
hamlets. By them War Savings Associations were planted every- 
where. They were composed of every class of the community, 
poor and rich alike—factory and warehouse employees, munition 
workers, miners, the scholars of adult schools, elementary, 
secondary, Sunday and private schools, the members of mothers’ 
meetings, and of religious and philanthropic bodies—in fact, 
wherever men, women and children would combine, Associations 
were formed for the purchase of War Savings Certificates. 

In the early stages of the movement there were many objec- 
tions to meet, and many difficulties and prejudices to overcome. 
Some workers did not like to form Associations, for reasons which 
seemed good and valid to themselves. Others resented the 
preaching of economy to the industrial classes when Ministers 
and ex-Ministers of the Crown were attending Lord Mayors’ 
banquets, when crowds of rich people were going to theatres, 
were buying expensive clothes, and were in various ostentatious 
ways spending their money as lavishly as in peace times. Others 
alleged extravagance in connexion with munitions factories, and 
said that with such public examples before them it was useless 
to try to convince poor and private persons that it was necessary 
for them to practise economy in the interests of the State. 

Apathy and ignorance as to the supreme importance of the 
national need were prevalent. There was, I understand, veiled 
hostility on the part of some Savings Banks, because it was 
feared that their receipts might diminish in consequence of the 
purchase of War Savings Certificates by those who had previously 
been some of their best and most regular clients. These fears, 
I am informed, happily proved to be unfounded, for the statistics 
show a larger increase than usual in Savings Bank deposits, and 
this can be traced to the educational campaign carried out by War 
Savings Committees. The secretary of the Advisory Committee 
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in connexion with War Savings, appointed in accordance with the 
Montagu Report, tells me that his Committee shared these fears, 
and adopted every possible precaution to prevent any injury to 
the Trustee Savings Banks because it was fully recognised that, 
especially after the War, their activities would be of exceptional 
value. In spite of the fact that War Savings Certificates yield 
interest at 5} per cent., and the Savings Banks pay only 2} per 
cent., there remain many people who prefer the institutions with 
which they have long been familiar. 

However, our extremely keen and capable workers regarded 
difficulties as having come into existence for the purpose of being 
conquered, and successfully accomplished the necessary work of 
enlightenment. They made it their aim to rouse all whom they 
met to a sense of their personal responsibility, and to make them 
realise the truth of Lord Kitchener’s warning that every man and 
woman must work his or her hardest to produce everything needed 
by the Army, that every person must save all he possibly could 
and invest it in Government securities, and that every person 
who failed in these two primary duties was in fact injuring the 
national cause. 

In season and out of season (if indeed it could ever be out 
of season) our secretary and his patriotic band of fellow-workers 
carried on the campaign with energy and determination, and they 
gradually brought it home to the minds of the people that the 
most practical way in which those engaged in ordinary civilian 
duties could help to win the War was by personally lending their 
savings to the public treasury. When people in general clearly 
understood that by so doing they were at the same time making 
good and safe investments for themselves, they began to show 
eagerness to avail themselves of opportunities of buying War 
Savings Certificates. 

The first War Savings Association in the county was formed 
in the city of Nottingham on the 14th of June 1916. By the end 
of the month the number of Associations was 46; by the end of 
July it had grown to 295, and the London officials complimented 
us upon the fact that we were in the van of the movement, though 
not quite at the head of the list. Factories and workshops were 
systematically canvassed, and by the end of September 1916 the 
number of Associations had increased to 464 ; and we were further 
gratified to know that the membership of many of the Associations 
was steadily increasing also. 

One class of the community has been particularly zealous. I 
allude to the school-teachers, who have been veritable missionaries 
in the cause. In some places War Savings Associations were 
established in connexion with elementary schools before the 
Parish Councils were willing to take action on their own account. 
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The children in these places appear to have influenced their 
parents, and in the end the Councils have fallen into line. 

Of all the Associations, I venture to think that none are more 

likely to be of permanent benefit than those established in con- 
nexion with schools. It may safely be said that at no previous 
time in our history has the principle of thrift been so persistently 
impressed upon the minds of the young as it has been upon the 
minds of the rising generation ; and we may hope that the early 
formation of this habit will prove of great value in innumerable 
cases. 
In the ways I have described the work proceeded for several 
months, but by October 1916 it was thought that zeal might 
possibly be beginning to flag, and it was therefore deemed advis- 
able to hold a conference of the officials of the city Associations 
for the purpose of mainfaining and extending interest in the 
movement. When the conference.took place, the large theatre 
of University College was crowded by an enthusiastic audience of 
secretaries and treasurers of Associations, and Mr. J. Parker, 
M.P., delivered an address which was well calculated to stimulate 
everyone to renewed activity. 

By December the number of Associations in Notts was 555, 
and the county ranked fourth of all the counties of England and 
Wales. By the end of January 1917 the number had grown to 
611, and the people of the county were reminded many times and 
oft that in deciding whether they would, or would not, support 
the War Savings movement, they were deciding between their 
money and our soldiers’ lives, and were deciding also whether 
they wished Germany or our own country to win the War. 

In the following month all the Associations were earnest in 
support of the War Loan that was then floated. A special War 
Loan Campaign was conducted, with the intention of supple- 
menting, apd not of supplanting, the system of continuous saving 
which is held up as the ideal of the War Savings organisation. 

In April another allied movement came into existence (I 
allude to the Food Economy campaign), -and the War Savings 
Associations of the county, which were now 760 in number, 
placed their machinery at the disposal of the Food Controller, 
for the promulgation of his scheme of voluntary rations. Indeed, 
the County Committee had commenced working with a view to 
this end as early as the middle of December 1916, and in this 
county we had (thanks in the main to the prevision of our honorary 
secretary and an ad hoc sub-committee) in large measure aatici- 
pated the suggestions that were made in the month of April 1917 
by the National Committee. Besides the general County Com- 
mittee, there were twenty Local or Local Central Committees 
forwarding the scheme with purposeful earnestness and vigour. 
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In May a War Cookery Exhibition was held in the city of 
Nottingham, and proved a great success. Exhibitions were also 
arranged in connexion with schools; there was a good deal of 
house-to-house visiting ; addresses were delivered to audiences in 
theatres, music-halls, and picture palaces; and there was also a 
Van Campaign inspired by the Dowager Countess of Carnarvon. 
The itinerary was planned by Inspectors of the Board of Edu- 
cation; all the most important districts of the county were 
visited, and it is believed that a considerable impression was 
made upon the minds of the people. In some centres rather 
dismal prophecies were made as to the uselessness of the efforts 
about to be put forth, but these forebodings were not realised. 
The attendance at the meetings was sometimes as high as 200, 
and was fully representative of all sections of the community. 

In September an important Conference of chairmen, trea- 
surers and secretaries of the local War Savings Associations was 
held at Nottingham, when the Mayor of the city presided, and 
when addresses were delivered by two of the founders of the War 
Savings movement. Up to that time no other Local Central 
Committee had held such a Conference. ‘Nottingham,’ said 
the Chairman of the National Committee, ‘is our bright spot 
amongst War Savings efforts,’ and he added that, for its size, 
the city of Nottingham had a larger number of Associations than 
any other centre in the country. He also said that as a nation 
we should have considerable difficulty in making both ends meet 
before the War was over, and that they could be made to meet 
only by personal effort, and by enthusiasm for service. 

In the Autumn of 1917 National War Bonds were introduced 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed the decision of 
the Government to endeavour to finance the War by ‘ continuous 
borrowing’ instead of by the issue of occasional large loans, the 
subscription lists to which closed by a specified date. 

With a view to’ supporting this new departure in Notts a 
special effort was made in November 1917 to stimulate the pur- 
chase of War Bonds. It was again pointed out that purchasers 
were not only benefiting the country, but were also making invest- 
ments that would bring them personal profit. It was urged that 
as the fighting record of Nottingham’s soldier sons was splendid, 
so also should be the saving record of the civilian population. 

In the present year greater efforts than ever have been put 
forth in connexion with the ‘Tank Week’ at Nottingham, and 
the ‘Business Men’s Week’ at Mansfield and other centres. 
As to the results achieved, it may suffice simply to state that the 
combined efforts of the city and county of Nottingham raised 
2,700,0751. in the ‘Tank Week’; that 403,7951. was raised by 
the city in the ‘Business Men’s Week’; and that during the 
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latter week the total of Mansfield and district was 350,1691. The 
‘amount Mansfield was requested to raise was 100,000/. It 
obtained three and a half times this sum. In this connexion 
my attention has been drawn to Stow’s story of the preparations 
to meet the Armada, quoted in the Literary Supplement to The 
Times of May 16, 1918: 

After the (Queen’s) Councell had demanded what the Citty would doe 
in their Prince and countrye’s right, the Lord Maior and Aldermen 
humbly besought their Honours to set down what their wisdomes held 
requisite in such a case; the Lords demanded 5000 men and 15 ships, the 
City craved two days’ respite for answere, whick was graunted, and then 
entreated their Lordships, in signe of their perfect love and loyaltie to 
their Prince and country, kindly to accept 10,000 men and 30 shippes, 
amply furnished. And even as London, London-like, gave president, the 
whole kingdom kept true rank and equipage. 


The degenerate modern England, of which some men spoke 
before the War, is not inferior even to the Elizabethan age; in 
its sailors, in its soldiers, or, as the example of Mansfield shows, 
in the patriotic efforts of its civilian population ! 

A further development has recently been initiated, namely 
that of official agents of the Treasury for the sale of War Savings 
Certificates and War Bonds. The securities are purchased by shop- 
keepers and others out of their own resources, and are sold to 
the public. Those who undertake this work forgo the interest 
on the money set aside for the purpose, use their influence and 
give their time gratuitously to increase the sales of Government 
securities, and thereby contribute valuable national service. At 
present the Certificates or Bonds are sold outright, but a 
special sixpenny War Savings stamp is being introduced, and 
when 31 of these have been collected and stuck on a card pro- 
vided for the purpose they can be exchanged at any post-office for 
a 15s. 6d. Certificate. This should greatly extend the range of 
the new departure. At the time of writing 64 of these official 
agents have been appointed in the city of Nottingham, and it is 
hoped that the number will be greatly increased both in the city 
* and the county. 

At first there was a not unnatural fear that these official agents 
might diminish the success of the War Savings Associations. 
Happily this has not proved to be the case. The point of imme- 
diate importance is that all possible means should be taken to 
extend facilities for the investment of savings in Government 
securities. Moreover, as the War Savings movement increased 
the deposits in the Savings Banks, so it is proving that the wider 
publicity given to the attractions of War Savings Certificates is 
promoting the success of the Associations. 

I have already mentioned the zeal shown by the teachers and 
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scholars of the schools of the county, and it gives me pleasure to 
quote the following statistics : 

The number of War Savings Certificates purchased through 
the schools of Nottingham and Notts up to the 31st of March 1918 
is 226,821 ; 68 schools have each purchased more than 1000 Certi- 


ficates, and of these 
50 schools have each purchased between 1000 and 2000 


Certificates. 
10 schools have each purchased between 2000 and 3000 


Certificates. 
5 schools have each purchased between 3000 and 4000 


Certificates. 

1 school has purchased between 7000 and 8000 Certificates. 

1 school has purchased between 10,000 and 11,000 Certificates. 

1 school has purchased between 11,000 and 12,000 Certificates. 

The latest reports show that the total number of War Savings 
Associations in Nottinghamshire exceeds 900; and that the prin- 
ciples of continuous saving by the individual, and of his constant 
lending to the State, have become firmly established in the county, 
which ranks second of all the counties of England and Wales 
in respect of the average number of War Savings Certificates 
purchased per thousand of the population. 

The foregoing short account, whilst indicating how much has 
been accomplished in one county, proves that the degree of success 
which has been attained is due to capable, energetic and enthu- 
siastic organisation. The key to success is the personal influence 
of the workers. 

The immediate importance of the movement in connexion with 
the financing of the War cannot be exaggerated. It has also a 
significance for the future. As I have already hinted, permanent 
benefits are likely to accrue from the teaching of thrift in schools ; 
and when the War is over, we may reasonably expect that the 
patriotic Committees which have co-operated in the War Savings 
Movement will be ready and willing to use their organisations for 
the furtherance of some of the many forms of social service that 
will be so greatly needed when the nation devotes itself to the 
task of social and industrial reconstruction. 

The enduring value of the work is referred to in the following 
extract from an Address delivered some two years ago under the 
auspices of the United Workers : 

We often say, and say truly, that we are fighting for freedom. Free- 
dom may be only machinery, only the means to an end. And yet it is the 
necessary atmosphere for any rational and healthy progress. Unless we 
in England, when the War is over, can realise in the fullest possible 
measure the principles of freedom, of justice, and of honour among our 
own people, throughout the Empire, and in connexion with all the nations 
of the world, we shall have failed to live up to the protestations that we 
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made in entering upon this War. We may have won the War, but we 
shall have lost the cause. Recognise that and, as we shall see presently, 
very likely there will be a harder fight ahead of us when the War is over 
than anything we are going through at the present time. The foes that 
we shall have to combat will be those of our own household: our habits 
and the social institutions that have developed among us in times past, 
and have not yet been improved. These will be the enemies that we shall 
have to overcome if a real freedom and the real welfare of England is to 
follow the War. The particular point I wish to make is that there is an 
enormous social foree already in existence and, to a great extent, organised, 
which can be turned to useful account for social service for winning the 
cause after we have won the War. I refer to the many thousands of War 
Savings Committees and Associations throughout the country. You would 
appreciate this statement still more if you knew to how great an extent 
the people who are working on these Associations are actuated by a deep 
feeling of fellowship of service, and that they are working from motives of 
the finest kind. There is something a great deal more, believe me, in this 
War Savings Movement than the mere collection of money, and the con- 
sequent suspension of spending, at any rate, to the extent of the saving, 
that is all-important for the winning of the War. Behind it there is 
growing up a social sense that it will be criminal to lose the use of when 
the War is done. 


In spite of the fact that there are something like 120,000 
unpaid workers connected with the War Savings movement, there 
is a great need, for a large increase in their number. Both whole- 
time and part-time service are wanted, and the chief qualifications 
for the work are enthusiasm and tact. 

The record I have given shows, I trust, the importance of the 
work and the success that attends it, and I should be glad if this 
article had the effect of inducing some who have not hitherto 
been connected with the movement to use their influence and their 
time in promoting the formation of new War Savings Associations 
in their own districts and the greater success of those which 
already exist. By doing so they will not only help in the great 
task of enabling this country to continue the struggle until such 
time as we can end it by victory but they will also do much to 
promote its permanent well-being, 


PORTLAND, 
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COTTAGES FOR DISABLED OFFICERS 


As the War still rages and officers and men fall daily, so does 
the need become greater that we provide fittingly for those who 
have given themselves without stint for Englanti. We honour 
our dead and the thought of them makes our heritage a richer 
one for which to fight and to make sacrifice. As Father Nicolai, 
the Serbian priest, said but yesterday, in London’s great Cathe- 
dral, our new life must be founded on sacrifice. It is not a sacri- 
fice that must be made only by those who go out to fight, but, 
if possible, still more by those who stay at home. Men unable 
to serve on the battlefield must not flinch when it comes to 
giving of their wealth, it is better to be beggared than not to give 
one’s share. Giving money until one has not enough left for bare 
necessaries is less than giving life, and far less than giving limbs, 


strength, nerves, and only returning to dear ones a maimed part 


ofaman. It is for those who never counted the cost but answered 
to England’s need that I plead, that the burden of their courage 
may not fall on their wives and children. As Lord Curzon said 
in his eloquent appeal for the Housing Association of Officers’ 
Families: ‘ The lives that have known the extremes of tragedy 
and of glory must not be allowed to eke out a miserable existence 
in sordid lodgings.’ 

When a man returns maimed and shattered he does not want 
to live in a big Institution, which at its best is strongly reminis- 
cent of a hospital, and at its worst of a glorified workhouse. It 
is a home with wife and child, a home to be sick and sorry in 
undisturbed, a home with its warm snugness and happy memories 
as the children grow up, where only the soul of the past lives and 
its pain is forgotten : it is this that is wanted. We must make 
such homes the reward of courage, of devotion to duty, of sacri- 
fice in having thrown up a promising career at a stronger call, 
so that they will be a badge of honour, not of charity. All the 
world knows how the apartments at Hampton Court are granted 
to the widows of distinguished men; so these homes should be 
granted to distinguished disabled officers. 

Different counties could follow different schemes. In some 
the authorities might think it wise to build and secure the best 
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modern conditions. This would be particularly the case where 
it is decided to erect blocks of flatsin a town. In country districts 
perhaps the owner of some great country seat would give it for 
such a purpose, and so continue its fine memories by still finer. 
It is to the peace and healing of the country that so many shattered 
men turn. s 

Another form of benefaction for disabled officers would be a 
lease. A landowner unwilling permanently to alienate valuable 
property from his estate might well grant a twenty-one years’ 
lease at a peppercorn rent. It might be possible to convert some 
old manor-house that has become a farm into two or three flats, 
and some of the substantial out-buildings might be made into 
comfortable dwellings at a not too heavy outlay. These with 
some additional houses newly built would form a small colony : 
the value of the farm land would be increased if a considerable 
part were utilised for an orchard, and for small-fruit culture ; the 
wisdom of this however would depend on its nearness to a large 
town to provide a market. A small shop belonging to the colony, 
at which the fruit could be sold at retail prices—so ensuring all 
profit to the grower, ought not to be difficult to arrange; an 
officer’s widow might undertake it. Another part of the farm 
could be planted with saplings, for the future demand for trees, 
ready to plant out to replace the present heavy fall of timber, 
will be enormous once the War is ended. A good income ought 
to be made from such a nursery, and the saplings left to develop 
into trees would form a valuable wood. Thus when the lease 
expires and the farm returns to its owner its value will certainly 
not have diminished, while it has served its temporary purpose 
of providing homes and profitable pursuits for disabled officers. 
There may be several of our great landowners to whom such an 
idea might commend itself as patriotic and practicable. 

In some villages it may be possible to secure a group of 
cottages already built, which by means of adding the modern 
appliances of sanitation, and hot-water systems, may be made 
quite homelike and suitable for gentlefolk. A little centre or a 
group of houses is better than scattered cottages, for it brings 
into close touch men of the same class who have gone through 
similar experiences and have the memories and traditions that 
bind Service men together. The influence of such a centre on 
the countryside would be widespread. As Arnold Toynbee said, 
the best help a gentleman could give Whitechapel was to live 
there ; so a colony of men and their families with education, with 
leisure, living in a village would mean an influence far beyond 
the village itself. ‘There would be men to undertake the training 
of Boy Scouts, who would breed an atmosphere of patriotism and 
discipline ; men who could lead in sport and help to dispel the 
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dulness which is the miasma of rural life.. It might mean a 
revival of much of the best of our old-fashioned life and sport that 
has been too fast dying out. Handicrafts that are full of interest 
and use might be revived. The village children would have the 
chance of learning about the trees and flowers and beasts and 
birds that are at their doors in a way they seldom do at present. 
To the disabled officers themselves it would bring the chance 
of doing something more for that England for which they have 
already done so much. 

To found a colony for disabled officers much more is necessary 
than just the provision of the houses. It would be useless to plant 
young officers in the country without some interest beyond sport. 
Instead of the quiet healing, it would degenerate into deadly 
dulness: If however a man can follow his hobby and, better still, 
add to his pension by doing so, all this is changed. It ought to 
be quite possible for an officer unable to bear the stress of town 
life to find some occupation that would be remunerative and 
interesting. Even fifty pounds to one hundred pounds per 
annum added by this means to his pension, a house at a nominal 
rental, and the education of his children secure, would mean a 
great increase of peace and comfort, and we ought to see that it 
is made possible by each county for its own disabled officers who 
néed such assistance. 

If a small farm or some forty to fifty acres of land can be 
obtained adjoining the colony of cottages, it opens the door to 
many possibilities. Fruit-growing and a nursery for young trees 
and shrubs needed for plantations have already been mentioned. 
A small home-farm to supply milk, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, 
and perhaps mutton, would go far to make a communal dining- 
room in the club-house self-supporting. Extensive poultry- 
farming could be the domain of one particular officer to whom it 
specially appeals. Sir Arthur Pearson said that some of our blind 
soldiers particularly wished for this occupation and find much 
interest and solace in it. One has only to read the figures about 
the imported eggs to realise that under proper business manage- 
ment this should be a profitable hobby. A bee-farm would be 
easily worked if there was a large adjacent orchard. Scientifically 
managed each hive ought to produce at least 2/. per annum, and 
more if the retail price can be obtained; forty hives ought not 
to be beyond the easy capacity of one officer, and there the sinall 
shop in the town would again prove useful. Bees are wonderfully 
fascinating when one learns about them, as well as being nasty 
little insects with a sting in their tails. In the wonderful world 
we all hope for ‘ after the War’ no one will be ashamed to work, 
and such a farm provided with the best and newest implements, 
with labour-saving devices, and with highly skilled labour of 
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educated men and women, should have little drudgery and much 
happiness. 

In addition to farm life such a colony of officers and their 

families offers the opportunity for the revival of some of the handi- 
crafts whose value we scarcely realise in these mechanical days. 
Weaving is an occupation that appeals to weary nerves, for it is 
soothing, restful and interesting. It offers many possibilities, 
from the rough hand-woven tweeds, like the Donegal and Harris 
stuffs we all know and wear, to copies of the most beautiful and 
intricate rugs that Persia and Asia Minor can produce. It tan- 
talises and spurs the learner on to greater effort as the skill 
increases, until a beginner who painfully wove coarse linen aspires 
to copy a wonderful old Italian brocade. Then again, well done 
and under proper business management, it is fairly profitable : 
the great drawback to such work hitherto has been the baneful 
trail of the amateur. Already one big textile centre has offered 
valuable aid if weaving is adopted by such a colony. A great 
point in the success of such a scheme is the management : officers 
are not always business men, but if several well-known business 
men served on each county committee they could guide the busi- 
ness and financial side. A county committee might well consist 
of the Lord Lieutenant, the Colonel of the Territorial Regiment, 
the County Director of the Red Cross, the donor of the houses, 
together with one or two sound business men, and three of the 
officers elected by themselves; this ought to form a workable 
committee provided it did not meet too often. 

More important, however, even than housing is education. 
It must be possible for every boy in such a colony to go to his 
father’s school. The War Pensions give a grant under certain 
conditions of 341. a year towards the education of sons of disabled 
officers. Most of the big Public Schools, and some of the best 
girls’ schools, have their own memorial funds, to aid the children 
of former pupils. But the expenses of school life are heavy and 
the pensions of disabled officers small, and though these two 
factors aid, they do not solve the problem of Education. It is 
our bounden duty to see that such officers are not made anxious or 
hampered by their boys’ school bills—the breed is too good to be 
lost. 

The education of girls too is expensive. The fees at Chelten- 
ham, St. Andrews, Wycombe, and other great girls’ schools are 
not much less than those paid for their brothers. These daughters 
of disabled officers will have to make their way in the world, 
many of them will work for their livelihood, and they will need to 
be properly equipped and trained. It costs over 10001. to train 
a& woman doctor. 

A county fund to supplement the official and school allowances 
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for education would enable the children to be trained for their 
future life in a fitting manner. It is not fair to visit the penalty 
of their father’s bravery on the children, and deprive them of 
advantages which would have been a matter of course but for 
the father’s patriotism. Those who know the splendid sacrifices 
made ungrudgingly by men of the professional classes, by younger 
sons of the county families, by Public School boys who answered 
England’s call and who have come back maimed in health, ruined 
in prospects, know something of what we owe them. 


Under the lee of the little hill 
I’m sitting in the sun; 

What will be done in Flanders, 
Before the day is done? 


Under my feet the springing blades 
Are green as green can be; 

It’s the bloody clay of Flanders 
That keeps them green for me. 


Above, beyond the larches 

The sky is very blue; 

It’s the smoke of hell in Flanders 
That leaves the sun for you. 


Another necessity of such a colony is its club-house ; the flats 
may be adapted from an old mansion, or the present rural cottages 
may be modernised for the use of educated men, but a club-house 
should be built. Surely every county has a man rich enough 
and generous enough to give 20001., which would erect a good, 
simple building ; even a poor man might give that, feeling it well 
that he should be poor, bare to the bone, rather than men who 
have done more for their country than he has been able to do. 
A club-house would be so useful. The best benefit it would give 
is privacy. In a small cottage (smaller by far than a house its 
owner lived in before the War, and used by an invalid), it is a 
great boon to be undisturbed, to feel its one sitting-room is a 
castle, like the undergraduate’s room when the oak is sported, 
to meet acquaintances at a common club, to know that the chil- 
dren are safe and happy in a big play-room where they can be 
as noisy as they like without being hushed because father is too 
ill or too irritable to bear their romping; a comfort, too, to the 
officer’s wife is the knowledge that a good daily meal can be had 
in the club dining-room at a lower cost than would be possible 
in her own house. One of the great uses of the club would be the 
communal dining-room. The cost should be light if meat, vege- 
tables, fruit, rabbits, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, honey, and home- 
made jams can be obtained from the colony’s own farm, largely 
worked by the officers themselves. The three servants, cook and 
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two waiting-maids, needed would have enough spare time to 
undertake a considerable amount of service in the cottages on 
the lines of the service flats in London. Life in future is going 
to be simple and shorn of its frills, which does not mean that 
it may be sordid or lacking in refinement. A dinner consisting 
of soup, joint, two vegetables, and a choice of two sweets, can 
be wholesome and appetising and well served at a small cost of 
money and labour if skilled supervision is given. This would 
open a post for an officer’s widow, a capable woman who could 
train her three maids and draw up their time-table. There should 
also be time for the recreation or leisure so much needed by 
servants and so often denied them. Each house could in a colony 
of nine houses have enough service to lift the drudgery of coarse 
work from the officer’s wife, for the meagre pension will not 
allow each house to have its own trained servant. The club-house, 
to fulfil its purpose thoroughly, should have—besides the dining- 
room, kitchen, store-rooms, and servants’ quarters—a set of what 
for want of a better word I shall call entertaining-rooms, and 
if these could communicate and so could be used for occasional 
dances or concerts or whist drives, so much the better. These 
‘entertaining-rooms’ might be a common room, a reading-room— 
with a library of fine books and all the best reviews, magazines, 
and the daily papers—and a billiard-room : with two small cloak- 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen attached. If weaving is adopted, 
& Weaving-room on the ground floor could be easily arranged. 
Another important item is a small well-equipped laundry, which 
would enable one maid to undertake the entire washing for the 
community at a cost greatly below the charges of a usual steam- 
laundry ; for the curtailment of laundry bills is one of the most 
disagreeable effects of a small pension. A coal-cellar big enough 
to hold about thirty tons or three truck-loads would be another 
economy ; the summer price of coal at the colliery is a very different 
matter from the winter charges of a local country coal-agent. 
Then surely a garage and a small two-seater motor is a luxury 
in the country we should be glad to think of our officers possessing. 
The best point of all is left to the last—the children’s rooms; a 
school-room where the lessons are taught could be used after 
school-hours for quiet games, for reading, for story-telling, for 
painting. Here could be the museum every child loves when it 
is its own museum, not a fusty, learned one like the grown-ups 
have, but a museum full of treasures collected from the hedge- 
rows and full of wonderful things given to the child itself by 
uncles and cousins in far-off lands, that somehow are real and 
not only names on a map. The other children’s room would be 
for gymnastics as a medicine and for romps and games as the 
sweetie after: a room where on wet days you could play blind 
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man’s buff, and dance some of the old country dances and reels 
that are too pretty to be allowed to die out, and have a tug-of-war 
for the more riotous ones—such a happy jolly room. 

The children should have their own library of books too: on 
the shelves of the school-room no goody or namby-pamby books 
should be allowed to edge their way in. Don Quixote, the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, translations and stories of the 
Greek classics, Norse legends, give the boys and girls something 
to think about and dream over, and perhaps play with and even 
act in their games. Shakespeare, poems of Kipling and 
Newbolt, breed the patriotism and courage that are their heritage. 
Never hesitate to give the children the best books; they will 
browse on them and leave what they don’t care for or understand, 
but they will get a taste for the big books that will serve them in 
good stead in after life, and for girls especially will save them 
from trash later. Old Caxton was a wise man when he printed 
the Morte d’Arthur, and prayed in the preface his readers ‘ T’o do 
after the Good and to leave the Evil.’ 

Part of this children’s portion of the club-house might be a 
loggia or stoep so that lessons could be learned in the open air 
instead of in a stuffy room: indeed some educational reformers 
urge that the first two years of a child’s school-life should be spent 
entirely in the open air. While part of the time is given to lessons, 
and actual book-work, the other and larger part may be spent in 
gardening, in looking after chickens and rabbits (and a goat, or 
perhaps the joy of a pony) in a proper fashion. It is wonder- 
ful how soon even very young children learn under gentle, firm 
discipline and skilled supervision to do these things really use- 
fully. A certain amount of manual labour actually strengthens 
and develops the brain, as teachers of Slojd know well. A girl 
who before she is twe]ve years old has learned to sew neatly, to 
cook a dinner, to garden, to tend bees and chickens, will not the 
less-readily do the intellectual work of preparation for her matri- 
culation and degree when she goes on to her big school. The boy 
who in addition to the lessons of the preparatory school has 
learned the lore of the woodland and of the Boy Scout will have 
gained a love of the country that will be keen and eager to a 
degree unknown by those children who have learned their lessons 
from books only. 

One county has already undertaken such a scheme for its 
disabled officers. A group of houses has been accepted by a 
small and influential committee which is considering how far the 
above-suggested plan for the benefit of the officers will be feasible. 
It is situated in a fairly good district for sport, and adjoining the 
village is a nine-hole golf course, as well as public tennis and 
croquet grounds. A pack of fox-hounds is kennelled close by, 
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which before the War met twice a week and showed excellent 
rough sport at small expense to the followers, and salmon and 
trout fishing can be had within three miles. But the great charm 
of the place is its walks: there are walks everywhere—short 
rambles through the hedgerows, and by the long woody streams, 
walks in beautiful sheltered valleys and woods, and, best of all, 
tramps over the great moors, wild windy moors, tramps which 
lead one to spaces where only hill and moor and yet more moor 
beyond can be seen—walks where one can forget the very exist- 
ence of a town. 

The cottages are built, like the farmhouses of the district, 
with grey stone, and the roofs of old red tiles; the mullioned 
diamond-paned windows and the broad simple outline give them 
the appearance of having grown in the soil and having been there 
for generations. Indoors, however, the modern comfort and 
arrangement make for the newer life of to-day. The chief aim 
in planning was comfort and labour-saving. The aspect is south, 
so that the big living-room, the chief bedroom and the nursery 
get lots of sunshine, while the small kitchen, larder, coal-cellar, 
guest-chamber, bathroom, box-room, face north. Each house has 
five bedrooms and two sitting-rooms. The well-equipped -bath- 
room has plenty of hot water, a big white bath, a small hot linen 
cupboard, and a lavatory basin for washing hands. Each house 
has a sanitary certificate, the drains are modern and any stoppage 
can be easily rectified as each house has its properly concreted 
inspection chamber. 

The chief part of the ground floor is a big living-room, well- 
proportioned and dignified, with heavy oak beams and mullioned 
windows. ‘The old-fashioned hob grates in stone fireplaces throw 
out more heat and use less coals than many newer stoves, and 
the small hobs at the side are useful when the cosy twilight tea- 
hour comes, or at other times to keep a little invalid delicacy hot. 
Another useful contrivance is a dining recess about twelve feet 
by seven feet, large enough to hold a round dining-table. This 
recess communicates direct with the kitchen and has heavy 
portiére curtains, which shut it off from the sitting-room, so that 
a meal can be served without disturbing the inmates of the living- 
room, and yet the space of the recess is added when the curtains 
are drawn back. It also forms a jolly little stage for tableaux or 
children’s plays on an emergency. 

Then there are old oak corner cupboards for tea things, some 
rooms have deep oak settles built in, while under the casement 
windows are long window seats. The space under the staircase 
is utilised for a deep cupboard to hold coats and hats and golf 
clubs. All these fitments are of oak, or mahogany, the wood 
differing at different houses. Some rooms have a touch of the 
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sea, for the fitments were taken from the late King of Portugal’s 

yacht, after it fell into the hands of the big ship-breaking firm 

at Westminster. 

When the houses were built the first aim was labour-saving, 
and with this in view many of the bedrooms were arranged with 
fitment furniture, these fitments being either teak, mahogany, or 
oak, wardrobe cupboards with oak or mahogany doors, chests of 
drawers built in to form dressing-tables and washstands, and the 
rooms arranged to save stairs. People are apt to forget the heavy 
cost of building a house in this fashion, but the cost is fully worth 
the money spent, in the increased comfort, and also there is a 
great gain in privacy, and in space, for such a house can be easily 
and daintily run with only the help of a woman coming daily 
to work for a couple of hours, provided that such a woman is 
capable and well-trained and not a cousin of our old friend the 
charwoman. It means a daily gain in economy when such a 
woman is sufficient, for it saves expense in kitchen food, and there 
can be economical working of that coal-cormorant—the stove ; and 
it also gives an extra bedroom for a guest-chamber, instead of a 
servants’ bed-room ; the amount of work saved by this equipment 
can be realised only by those who have lived in such a house. 

The furniture of these houses is a generous gift of several 
people. It is chiefly old oak of the farmhouse type, picked up 
in the countryside, and represents the gathering of years. The 
sturdy, gate-legged tables, delft racks, and Grandfather clocks, 
that have borne the wear and tear of past generations, are likely 
to stand the usage of those to come; the dark polished oak and 
the gleam of brass add to the homeliness of these cottages. 

In the garden the chief aims have been simplicity, breadth, 
colour, and above all easy up-keep. Hence the chief effect is got 
by lawns, prim hedges of privet and laurel and beech, and a long 
hedge of Lord Penzance sweet-briar. At present it is in a Cin- 
derella or chrysalis stage, only the foundations being laid, and it 
will be some years before the trees and shrubs which have been 
planted will develop to their full beauty. The’small bare open 
field in front of the cottages was cut in two by a big pergola some 
120 feet long, built of heavy beams; this is flagged with grey 
paving stones, and round each pillar rambling roses climb, a mass 
of shell-pink the greater part of the summer. On one side is the 
tennis-court and on the other the children’s playing-green, with 
a copy of an old village Cross in its centre, with a stone sur- 
rounding seat for the nurses and gossips. 

Flagging is a feature of the garden. Thick flagstones pave a 
path the length of the front of the houses; between the groups 
of houses are two paved courtyards which at present look rather 
naked, but will show their proportions better when the privet 
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hedge which shields the garden from the road grows to its full 
height of six feet and only an arch of greenery gives a glimpse of 
the garden beyond. In one of these courtyards is a sundial, round 
the base of which is graven ‘Umbra Dei est Lux’ in allusion to 
the lights and shadows which flit over the great moors and hills 
beyond. On its pillar is an old motto taken from the sundial of 
a farm close by : 

And as our years 

Do run apace, 

Let us love God 

And live in peace. 


A garden which is common to several houses must have nooks 
which belong to their owners, just as the sitting-rooms of their 
houses do. The ordinary summer-house is banal and worse, 
stuffy ; so, to get over the difficulty the hedge parlours sometimes 
found in very old Scotch gardens were copied. These are really 
open-air rooms, formed by growing a thick, well-trimmed, high 
hedge round three sides of a flag square about 12 feet by 8, and 
leaving it open on the south to get the sun; as the hedge grows 
high it forms a shelter from the wind, and the place becomes a 
veritable sun-trap and most delightful for books, tea, and gossip. 
Stone however plays another part besides flagging, for in the 
drive are three rough, weather-beaten stone pillars which bear 
huge copper lanterns to light the road on a dark night; ship’s 
lanterns were chosen,:-for they can ride out the wildest, stormiest 
gale. In contrast to these is the pretty stone bird-bath which is 
such a joy to the children. Another children’s plaything is the 
tiny open-air theatre. A platform was built some four feet high 
of earth excavated when the tennis-lawn was made; this was 
sodded and a hedge of Arbor Vitae planted at the back and both 
sides, and on this it is hoped the children will give little plays, 
concerts, and morris dancing in the warm twilight in the summer 
evenings, with Chinese lanterns giving a gay note when the sad 
need for caution is long past and over. 

Another feature of the garden is its colour. In spring gold 
and yellow reign. On the back of the houses grows yellow ivy, 
early winter jessamine shows its tender pale yellow flowers on the 
stoep pillars, gorse grows on the grass by the drive, yellow 
primroses peep from the banks, and thousands of crocuses push 
their golden cups through the peat of the long rhododendron bed, 
and the golden laburnum carries us later into the year. Perhaps 
the garden is at its most beautiful when the daffodils come out 
in the orchard behind, and the apple and pear and plum and cherry 
trees are in blossom in a sheltered hollow at the back. In summer 
there is a riot of roses—roses on the pergola, roses climbing over 
the arches, roses in the flower beds, roses on the sunny south 
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wall, where they dispute the space with the wall fruit. Then the 
rhododendrons add to the crimson and rose of the garden, and the 
delicate flame of the azaleas comes shortly before. Along the 
rose pergola is a hedge of Javender ; the cool grey colour is the best 
foil to the pink of the ramblers, and its delicate scent in damp 
weather can be sniffed while pacing up and down the paved 
walk. It is wonderful how scent adds to the magic and charm 
of a garden; the long hedge of sweet-briar, the wind screen of 
lime trees, the thyme in the rock garden, were planned with this 
thought. There is only one flower bed in the whole garden, and 
that is directly under the cottage windows; here each summer 
mignonette is sown broadcast among the perennials and bulbs, 
and when the casement windows are open a delicious whiff of 
fragrance comes into the room. The border of this long flower 
bed is a belt about eighteen inches wide of deep purple violas, 
eighty feet long, making a glorious line of colour against the grey 
stone wall of the houses beyond. It is a very easy garden to work 
and maintain, but it is a very pleasant one to live in. 

In the flag court-yard nearest the entrance is a well-head, 
with a canopy of wrought iron, copied from an old Venetian well. 
This has been used to show the dedication of the orchard to the 
use of brave men for whom the best we have is not good enough. 
On the four sides of the square heavy well-head are to be engraved 
the names of the naval battles, of the great land fights in France 
and Flanders, and of the far-off lands where men have fought for 
the Flag : 

Heligoland France Gallipoli 

Coronel and East and West Africa 


Falkland Islands Flanders Egypt 


Jutland Reef Mesopotamia 
Salonika 


while facing the road is 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 


Deep in the rough rim of the well are to be cut the words which 
an old monkish chronicler used long ago when he told how Sainte 
Genevieve saved Paris : 


God gave them a great thing to do, and they did it. 


ANNABEL Dott. 














VENEREAL PROPHYLAXIS: 
4 LAYMAN’S VIEW 


THE controversy which has been carried on in these pages between 
Sir Bryan Donkin and Sir Francis Champneys has served to clear 
the ground and narrow the issue to a single point, on which a 
layman can judge as well as a doctor. Before dealing with the 
differences, it will be advisable to review the common basis from 
which both sides start. 

In the first place there is no difference of opinion on the subject 
of prostitution. Cordially though I differ from Sir Francis 
Champneys in his view of venereal prophylaxis, I hold 
no less strongly than he does that the barter of women for cash 
is a vile and odious institution—a loathsome by-product of imper- 
fect civilisation. Everyone is agreed, moreover, that syphilis is a 
terrible disease, said to be the fourth of the killing diseases, and— 
worse still—the first of the misery-producing diseases. We are 
agreed that it can to a great extent be met by preventive measures 
in individual cases. There may indeed be some difference here, 
for Sir Francis states that there is no method which confers 
absolute safety; whereas the experiments of Metchnikoff prove 
that his calomel ointment, if applied as and when directed, does 
confer absolute safety. This point need not be laboured, however ; it 
is enough that the drug affords a very high degree of immunity : a 
fact which Sir Francis tacitly admits, since he bases his hostility 
to prophylaxis on the ground that immunity ought not to be con- 
ferred. He is, moreover, prepared to use it for the benefit of a 
patient who consults him, after exposure to infection. 

So far Sir Bryan Donkin and Sir Francis Champneys are on 
common ground ; but henceforth they begin to differ. Sir Bryan 
considers that it is right to provide the ointment to a patient before 
exposure, in order that he may have it available for use as soon as 
possible afterwards. Sir Francis, on the other hand, thinks that 
the patient should come to his doctor after exposure, when much 
precious time may have elapsed, and the noxious organisms may 
already have penetrated out of reach of the remedy. He thinks 
that, though it is right to treat the patient as soon as possible 
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after infection, it is wrong to make provision for such treatment 
until the risk of infection has actually been incurred. To the 
average man it is not at first sight intelligible how such ethical 
hair-splitting can justify a postponement of medical aid which 
gravely imperils the life and happiness of the patient, his wife 
and his children for a generation or more to come. And many 
laymen will be very gravely alarmed when a doctor lays down the 
principle that, though able to prevent disease, he may yet refrain 
from doing so out of conscientious scruples which the layman 
may not share. If the medical profession generally adhered to 
the maxim that the prevention of disease is a matter in which 
they may exercise discretion in the light of their individual ideas 
of social science, they would soon lose the confidence of the general 
public. We may recall the old story of the introduction of syphilis 
into France by Francis the First—an event which brought a large 
part of the population into the doctors’ hands ; and how, for many 
years after, physicians visiting Paris used to approach with 
veneration the statue of Francis, and there give thanks to God 
for the wide diffusion of that universal disease. 

I turn to the argument which Sir Francis brings forward in 
defence of his theory. He informs us that ‘ fornication is a mortal 
sin.’ If it was a ‘venial sin,’ his objections would presumably 
lapse, since much of his writing is for the purpose of proving that 
fornication is not a venial but a.mortal sin. Now the fear of 
venereal disease is alleged by Sir Francis to constitute a deterrent 
to fornication. If therefore the means of avoiding venereal disease 
were placed in the patient’s hands, the doctor would be removing 
a deterrent to fornication, and would thereby become an accom- 
plice : he would banish an obstacle in the way of a mortal sin being 
committed. 

I am unfortunately so ignorant of medieval folklore that I am 
not in a position to discuss the question whether or not forni- 
cation is a mortal sin. And I am at a loss to understand what the 
mythology of past ages has to do with a modern question of prac- 
tical hygiene. I am aware that various orders of monks looked 
upon it as a sin (whether mortal or venial, I know not) to injure 
or destroy the multitude of minor parasites which flourished 
exceedingly upon their persons. I can understand also that, if the 
knowledge had been vouchsafed to them that disease is set up by 
internal parasites, they would have been no less reluctant to destroy 
even the tiniest creations of the Almighty. But I gather that Sir 
Francis advances his objections on different grounds. In more - 
modernist language, fornication is wrong; a deterrent to it is 
desirable ; a deterrent exists in the fear of disease; prophylaxis 
would abolish this fear; therefore prophylaxis is wrong. This 
argument is used by many who do not clothe it in the theological 
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language of Sir Francis. It is indeed the root of all objections 
to prophylaxis; and it appears to be the only objection. It has 
therefore to be answered, not only in the form in which Sir Francis 
embodies it, but in the form in which it is used by those who 
take up the moral rather than the theological standpoint. 

The premises of the argument may first be questioned. Is the 
fear of venereal disease a deterrent to fornication? Sir Francis 
assumes that it is, and makes no reference to the various facts 
which indicate that it is not. During last century few classes 
of young men had a worse reputation in this connexion than 
medical students. Yet their knowledge of.the risks they ran was 
far greater than that of any other section of the community. So 
far from knowledge promoting prudence, it exercised no visible 
deterrent effect whatsoever. Furthermore, it is a common exper- 
ience of all doctors that those who have already once suffered the 
effects of loose living are not thereafter deterred from their course 
of life, but may continue time after time to incur the risk and 
to suffer the consequences. Once again, in those circles where 
the dangers are best known and most freely discussed, there is 
commonly no greater, if as much, sobriety of life, than in other 
circles where they are little known and little referred to. The 
towns are more addicted to mortal sin than the country, although 
in the towns knowledge of the effects is far more general. The 
Services—naval and military—have always suffered from a large 
percentage of disease ; although in the Services knowledge of the 
effects of loose living is probably universal. Generally speaking, 
it appears that venereal disease is most prevalent in just those very 
circles where the danger of it is most widely known. I am of 
course not attempting to establish any connexion between the two 
things ; I am attempting only to show that knowledge of the danger 
incurred furnishes no effective deterrent whatever to pursuing the 
path of danger. 

Nor is this in the least surprising. Men who incur this risk 
are not acting in cold blood; they do not pause to reason out the 
possible consequences of their action. They are driven by @ 
powerful physical stimulus, which gains possession of their minds, 
and firmly excludes opposing considerations. It is a phenomenon 
of suggestion, based on physical impulse. That impulse becomes 
strong enough to obsess the mind; the resulting conduct is not 
that of a calm and reasonable person in full possession of his 
faculties ; it is, on the contrary, that of one ‘possessed’ ; a small 
part of his mental personality is dissevered from the whole, and by 
its obtrusive suggestiveness gains control of the conduct of the 
individual. In women the reproductive system is a far larger and 
more closely integrated part of their personality. It is less easily 
dissociated from the normal emotions and personality of the indi- 
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vidual ; it cannot rebel so easily, or gain control of the conduct ; 
hence in women there is not the same tendency to sexual obsession 
asin men. On the other hand, when, as in prostitutes, dissoci- 
ation does take place, the main part of the reproductive system 
remains allied to the personality and does not share in the rebel- 
lion. Thus it is that prostitutes are not usually so degraded in 
character as might be anticipated from their mode of life ; for they 
are sometimes gentler and more charitable than their more 
respectable sisters. Thus it is again that they are capable of 
true love, in which, like normal women, their whole personality 
is involved. 

Sir Francis therefore has little ground for his assumption that 
knowledge of the danger constitutes an effective deterrent. Who 
has better cause than the class of prostitutes to know the danger? 
Yet they follow their calling undeterred, and their ranks are ever 
replenished in abounding numbers. Sir Francis’ image of the 
man who calmly reasons to himself ‘If I do this, I may get 
syphilis,’ and thereupon refrains, is purely fanciful. Hot impulse 
and suggestion are at work ; cold logic does not enter into it. And 
surely, once reason was at work, the deterrents would appear 
ample enough, without this added horror. The very appearance 
of the women, one would have thought, was sufficiently repulsive. 
The very idea of consorting with a public prostitute is incompatible 
with any of the higher feelings and natural instincts which animate 
the great majority of mankind. If so many men have done it 
without apparent mental and moral degradation, it is because a 
fiery impulse drove them to what in their normal state must have 
sickened them. If, as reasonable beings and free from the domin- 
ation of impulse or suggestion, they considered the matter as Sir 
Francis imagines, and were then not deterred except by the fear 
of disease, they must have fallen to a pitch of degradation which 
is entirely incompatible with what we know of mankind at large. 

I have endeavoured to show that fear of disease is no effective 
deterrent, and therefore that. Sir Francis Champneys’ premises 
are false. I do not wish, however, to base the case for prophy- 
laxis on this ground, for I think it would be equally well estab- 
lished even if it were shown that the fear of disease 1s an effective 
deterrent. For the sake of argument, therefore, I shall hence- 
forth assume that Sir Francis is correct, that men are in part 
deterred from vicious conduct by the fear of disease ; and I shall 
examine his case on the assumption that his premises are correct. 

In the first place, it has to be noted that a large percentage 
of the cases of syphilis are not in any way the result of fornication. 
This truth applies to all that unhappy multitude of women who 
have contracted the disease from their husbands while fulfilling 
the marital duties which are enforced upon them, if not by law, 
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at least by public opinion. There is, moreover, the whole cate- 
gory of congenital syphilis—children who are born into the world 
with the stigma upon them, and who suffer throughout their lives 
from the folly of a parent before they were born. If we have in 
our hands the power of reducing this terrible disease, what argu- 
ment can justify us in failing to employ that power, and to rescue 
from physical degeneracy the immense proportion of innocent 
persons who are threatened by it? As a measure of retribution, 
syphilis punishes the innocent as well as the guilty. We have to 
face the proposition that by leaving the disease to be spread at 
large we are victimising innumerable innocent persons, lest the 
guilty persons should go free. Further, as a retributive measure, 
syphilis fails, since it only attacks a proportion of those who 
improperly incur the risk of it. It attacks chiefly the ignorant, 
the stupid, and the poor: all those who do not understand how 
to look after themselves. ‘The hardened sinner goes free; it is 
not the immoral who suffer, but the foolish and ignorant immoral. 
Disease, in these cases, is as much a punishment of ignorance 
as of immorality. From among those who are immoral, it singles 
out the feebler and more incautious for its victims, while leaving 
the more intelligent free to carry on their mode of life in safety. 
Syphilis provides none of the essentials of a deterrent or retri- 
bution. It is utterly capricious in its operation and demoralising 
in its effects. 

And then, what class of men is it that are to be saved at the 
expense of so much misery and suffering to the rest of the com- 
munity? If syphilis is a deterrent, whom does it deter? Only 
those who are not deterred by considerations of a higher so-called 
‘spiritual’ character. The arguments of Sir Francis appear to 
me to be pitched, if I may say so, on a low, not a truly moral, 
basis. Confessedly a low basis ; for the appeal to avoid fornication 
lest disease be contracted seems to me to invoke about as con- 
temptible a motive as can well be imagined. The true deterrent 
lies surely in a higher mental outlook, in a more sincere feeling 
of true morality. I do not profess to share any of the religious 
sentiments to which Sir Francis gives such strong expression. 
I can form no opinion, therefore, whether the Creator is 
likely to show favour to a person who refrains from fornication, 
not because it is opposed to the Word of God, but for fear he 
should acquire venereal disease. It is this class of man in whose 
interests Sir Francis pleads. Admitting that I am an outsider in 
these matters, I still should like to be informed by those better 
acquainted with the motives of the Creator, whether a man whose 
spirit is moved towards fornication, but who desists lest he con- 
tract disease, is more likely to achieve salvation than another man 
of the same moral tone but less worldly prudence. Both men are 
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equally regardless of their spiritual interests; will the Creator 
judge more favourably of the man in whom worldly interests 
dominate spiritual interests than of a man who cannot be restrained 
by either? 

I submit, therefore, that the religion which Sir Francis urges 
against venereal prophylaxis is analogous to the false religion of 
the Middle Ages. A true religion would restrain a man from 
fornication, for the simple reason that it is against the Word of 
God ; a true morality would restrain him because fornication would 
offend all his natural sentiments ; but the religion of medievalism 
would propose to restrain him by the fear of disease, a consider- 
ation which I should have hoped might be held no less 
insulting to the man of religion than it appears to the naturally 
moral man. Such doctrines are in full harmony with the old idea 
of Hell, as a place where sinners are everlastingly submitted to 
the pains of burning. That conception was an appeal to low and 
material interests ; it failed to produce a high standard of conduct, 
as all such appeals on low grounds have always failed, and are 
always bound to fail; it has since been abandoned by most 
educated people. Yet here we have the argument of Sir Francis 
for the retention of a minor hell as a means of deterrence. Does 
he mean therefore that the existence of syphilis is a desirable 
state of affairs? Does he mean that the world is better with 
syphilis rampant among men and women than if that disease were 
non-existent? I cannot infer this conclusion from his articles, 
for he admits the propriety of curing it when once contracted. 
Yet to that conclusion his arguments necessarily lead, if logically 
carried out. For if syphilis were abolished, there would no longer 
be that deterrent to fornication upon which he sets so much value. 
If his estimate of human nature is right, fornication would be 
increased many-fold ; and the choice would appear to lie between 
a world full of wickedness and a world full of odious horrors 
designed to prevent the commission of sin. Fortunately (in this 
respect at least) man is a creature of impulse and suggestion rather 
than of reason. The abolition of horrifying penalties does not, 
as the a priorist imagines, promote wickedness, but leads to more 
gentleness and charity, in which a true morality flourishes with 
a far higher prospect of success. Yet if Sir Francis desires to 
escape the dilemma, he must draw the line beyond which it is 
right to fight syphilis. He has drawn such a line; but it is purely 
arbitrary and without any basis of reason. The truth is that no 
rational line can be drawn; we cannot afford to neglect any 
measure for the extinction of syphilis. 

Sir Francis Champneys writes in the name of religion. I trust 
that not many religious people will follow him in the confession 
that religion is so weak a motive in conduct that it has to be eked 
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out by maintaining the fear of a terrible physical scourge. But 
if he does write in the name of religion, he certainly cannot claim 
to do so in the name of morals. From the larger moral point of 
view, we may see in syphilis a deadly evil which it is our duty 
to eradicate off the face of the earth, with the help of all the 
weapons furnished to us by science. I had always supposed that 
religion viewed the world as the scene of a mighty conflict between 
good and evil. Is syphilis part of the evil in the world, or does 
religious opinion incline to the view that it is part of the good? 
lt is difficult to resist the conclusion that we have here once more 
an example of what has so often before happened in history— 
a new method of science, fraught with vast possibilities for the 
welfare of the human race, and opposed by fanaticism and super- 
stition, sheltering under the name of religion. 

What then is it that we propose? It is now considerably over 
a decade since Metchnikoff showed by a series of crucial experi- 
ments that an individual could effectively protect himself against 
syphilis by using certain antiseptic measures an hour or two after 
infection had been set up. In his experiments the infection was 
inoculated in a far more severe form than would occur under 
natural conditions. An hour or two afterwards, the specific anti- 
septic measures were applied, and in every case the onset of 
disease was prevented by the total destruction of the microbes 
inoculated. Since that time, the method has been widely adopted 
in the Armies and Navies of most civilised foreign countries, as 
well as by the civilian populations. At the present time there is 
no case of failure on record ; that is to say, where the antiseptic 
is of the prescribed strength, where it is used within the pre- 
scribed limits of time, and where it has been duly applied at the 
site of inoculation. Naturally, however, where large numbers 
of cases are in question, it happens occasionally that the antiseptic 
is wrongly compounded, that the time-limit is exceeded, or that 
some point of inoculation is missed. This is in part due to the 
natural improvidence of the uneducated classes, in part to the 
association of vice with drunkenness and carelessness, in part to 
errors of technique which even in the simplest matters are certain 
by the laws of chance to occur from time to time where very large 
numbers are being dealt with. As a consequence of these possible 
sources of failure, the position is that, whereas an individual may 
secure absolute and unconditional immunity, in masses only a 
relative immunity can be attained. All statistics combine to 
show, how great this relative immunity is; how immense is the 
reduction of disease where the methods of prophylaxis are in force. 
If the incidence of disease could be reduced only by one half every 
year (a most conservative estimate), syphilis would soon be as 
rare in this country as typhus fever or leprosy. 
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What then do we propose? Not surely to force antiseptics 
on those who do not want them. Not surely to make insulting 
suggestions to high-principled persons. That, indeed, has been 
expressly disclaimed by Sir Bryan. We desire only to spread 
the knowledge, and in the case of the Services to provide 
facilities for those who wish to use them, in order that our 
national efficiency may not be reduced by the present drain of a 
disease so easily preventible. But the important thing is to spread 
the knowledge ; for the means are so simple as to be within the 
mental compass of everyone. And here again we join issue with 
Sir Francis Champneys. So long as we may spread the know- 
ledge, we ask no more; it is the business of individuals whether 
or no they choose to avail themselves of it. Those who oppose 
us are ipso facto the advocates of ignorance. We say ‘ The public 
should know this, and indeed are entitled to know it.’ Our 
opponents say ‘ They should not know it ; and those of us who are 
doctors will refuse to inform them of it, when they ask us.’ And 
yet we have passing through Parliament an Education Bill of 
unprecedented stringency. It is hard to imagine what willbe 
thought of us by the philosopher and historian of a future age. 
‘Here,’ he will say, ‘we have a people who valued learning 
scarcely at all, but who nevertheless had a theory that education 
was the panacea for all evil. This theory is the more remarkable 
in that by education they meant nothing that we might gather 
from the present connotations of that word. They had no regard 
for science or for literature or for art; and those who followed 
these callings occupied a relatively low status. Their more 
polished classes had mainly passed through a course of misedu- 
cation which consisted in imparting fragments of disconnected 
information about the language and doings of one or two extinct 
civilisations. In other matters, their so-called education was 
equally remote from any consideration of practical utility, or of 
moral or intellectual discipline ; and of course it resulted in the 
failure which seems to us so obvious. Now a leading peculiarity 
of this people was that they never learnt anything by experience, 
but always guided their activities by their prepossessions and 
obsessions of the moment, which they worked up in the guise of 
ingenious schemes for social regeneration. So the more obvious 
it became that miseducation was a failure, the more insistent did 
they become that miseducation should be made more copious and 
all-embracing than ever before. For, as previously remarked, 
they had not within them the spirit of knowledge or of learning ; 
their finely woven schemes did not spring from their souls, but 
rather from a superstitious obsession that promoted what 
appeared to them plausible schemes of social reconstruction, 
but which were no more than schemes, unsupported by 
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any solid basis of feeling or conviction, and thus foredoomed 
to failure. An instance of their ineptitude may be 
given. This people were greatly stricken by the disease of 
syphilis, now long extinct. Some of their more learned men had 
evolved a method of prophylaxis against this disease, which was 
of a most formidable character and widely spread throughout their 
country. One might have thought that the first concern of their 
leaders would be to apply this method for the extinction of a 
disease which ravaged so large a proportion of their numbers, and 
which reduced so greatly the military efficiency that they pro- 
fessed to hold in high importance. But not so: their schemes of 
education did not include any information as to the prevention 
of this or any other disease. Incredible as it may appear, they 
were so improvident that in general they only dealt with disease 
after its appearance. More surprising still: they not only 
omitted all such information from their public education, but 
many of them warmly objected to the information being spread by 
voluntary enterprise. It is hard to see how even they could justify 
themselves in such obstruction. Was it once again the malign 
influence of the Churches? Apparently it was ; for they held that 
they would be more wicked if this disease were stamped out, even 
than they were before. Poor simple-minded, hapless bigots! 
They were still deep in the cloud of ascetic superstition. Their 
shifting and uneasy minds still clung to the gospel of suffering and 
pain. How strange is the contrast between the advances which 
they had attained in Mathematics, Physics and Engineering, and 
the backward state of all sciences which trenched on the raw 
prejudices of their barbaric minds.’ 
Hoes Exwiort, 
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AFRICA AND SOUTH AMERICA 


It is some relief from the present strain, from the present hunger 
for good news about the War, to let one’s thoughts dwell on the 
past. Not in the sense of Sorrow’s crown of Sorrow, the 
rememb’ring happier things, the near past of one’s own life-time 
before this horrible war seemed possible, when one might join a 
theatre party without shame, dine delicately at the Carlton and 
sup sparingly at the Savoy and let an amused gaze wander over 
the lavish many-coloured lighting of Piccadilly Circus or the 
Strand ; not the near past of Swiss tours, spring on the Riviera, 
June on the Thames, yachting off the Solent, motoring up to 
Scotland or down to Cornwall; the near past when many a dead 
man was a happy bright-faced youth and many a sad woman was 
a girl in glowing beauty, ‘just engaged,’ or a proud mother 
watching her son’s exploits at Lord’s or at Henley : but the past 
of so long ago that no boring professor of history can drag the 
Germans into it, in the egg, the chrysalis or the perfect insect. 

Therefore Mr. Wells’ Time Machine has been in as great 
request as the bicycle, and although it is very few who are quali- 
fied to ride this difficult instrument, still we do essay blundering 
voyages in time, forward to post-bellum settlements of Europe 
and the problems of a hundred or a thousand years hence; but 
most of all, retrospectively, to other phases of Man’s career—late 
Palaeolithic, early Palaeolithic or Eolithic—and farther, farther 
back in time to the pullulating Tertiaries and the reptilian 
debauchery of the Secondaries ; especially the Cretaceous Period. 

The Cretaceous is my limit backwards, because I should feel 
completely lost in a world of a wholly unfamiliar flora. It is a 
pleasant link with the vegetarian dinosaurs to think that when 
they reached their culmination of development they were able 
to munch walnuts and hickories off juglandaceous trees, that they 
browsed on the foliage of oaks and maples, and saw very much 
the same types of palm and magnolia as we can see in the more 
familiar tropics or semi-tropics. 

Yet as the Time Machine rocks beneath one in these rapid 
backward flights, how the continents bulge and shorten, how the 
land surface of the planet changes its dim outlines! As you go 
backward in time the radiation of the Old and New Worlds from 
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the North Pole southward seems to give place to an opposite, 
irregular plan of latitudinal belts of land separated by nearly 
continuous seas. North America—perhaps nearly divided into 
two portions by a shallow inland Mississippi Sea—unites through 
Greenland, Iceland, and Scotland with western Europe, and 
across the northern Pacific with eastern Asia; there are no 
Himalayas (as there are no Alps and no Andes), but the Indian 
peninsula is linked up with Australasia on the south-east and 
with Madagascar and East Africa on the south-west ; West Africa 
is joined to Brazil-and-Guiana. This earliest nucleus of ‘ South 
America’ extends through eastern Bolivia to Argentina and 
Patagonia ; with a loop—perhaps—to Antarctica, and an approxi- 
mation—the gap partly filled at any rate by many large and small 
islands—to New Zealand and Melanesia. New Zealand joins 
with New Caledonia and becomes a vast, outlying peninsula 
of New Guinea, connected intermittently with Queensland. 
There is a larger Antarctica than to-day, which makes coy 
approaches to Tasmania, Tierra del Fuego, and a much extended 
South Africa and Kerguelen land; and occasionally coheres with 
them, though more often a belt of sea rolls between. There is no 
ice or snow at either Pole—or none to speak of—perhaps there is 
no extreme heat in the equatorial belt ; a rich vegetation of ever- 
green trees covers much of Greenland and Antarctica. 

At the first halt of the Time Machine to cool its heated bearings 
one sees a Mediterranean reduced to two salt lakes divided by an 
Italo-Tunisian isthmus; but when we have gone backwards to 
Eocene times the Mediterranean may extend eastward to Turke- 
stan or westward to the Pacific, across the sunken Isthmus of 
Panamé. In any case South America was for long and often 
detached from North America by broad or narrow seas, and even 
when it was joined by Central America to the northern continent 
(then and at other periods united by land with eastern Asia and in 
a more attenuated way with North-west Europe), it was divided 
into two portions: the eastern, comprising much of Venezuela, 
the Guianas, all Brazil, eastern Bolivia and Argentina; the 
western, the long strip of Andine South America, from north- 
west Venezuela and Colombia to southernmost Chile. The two 
were divided by a narrow sea which connected the North Atlantic 
with the Southern Ocean, over the basins of the Orinoco, the 


‘western system of the Amazon, and the flats of Argentina. 


Of course I have seen all this hazily from the Time Machine : 
but the existence in the Eocene and perhaps earlier, in the Cre- 
taceous period, of a broad equatorial land belt across the Atlantic 
uniting West Africa with Guiana and Brazil is still denied by 
many geologists, who point to the rather deep furrows in the 
ocean bed between N.E. Brazil and Guinea and refuse to believe 
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that this breach could have been completely closed in Eocene 
times, when the existing families and orders of birds and mammals 
were being defined. But realising how easily and quickly may 
occur the wrinklings and fluctuations of our Earth crust—depres- 
sions and uprisings which mean everything in the linking up or 
the separation of continents, the uniting of seas and the change 
of river-courses—we may boldly insist on our Eocene land-bridge 
between Africa and South America, for the reason that its 
existence down to Miocene times is necessary in order to explain 
the relationships between the African and South American fauna 
and flora.’ 

A striking proof of the comparative modernity of this Afra- 
merican connexion was set forth three years ago by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas in a paper read before the Zoological Society, in which 
he showed that there exists in Guiana a genus of Pigmy Squirrels 
quite unrelated to the North American types of Squirrel (which 
extend to N.W. South America), but closely connected with the 
West African and Malaysian Pigmy Squirrels. The structural 
differences between them barely reach a degree that can be called 
generic. Yet the differences are too great to admit of explanation 
by recent human agency in the four-hundred-year-old maritime 
traffic between West Africa and South America. 

But the South American Monkeys are perhaps the most con- 


clusive testimony to this recent connexion between the continents. 
Their nearest relations (structurally) have so far been found fossil 
in Madagascar, an island that possesses many strange faunal 
links with South America, only to be explained by assuming 
that ancient types of vertebrate and invertebrate have remained 
living or recently living there and in eastern South America 
long after they had become extinct in continental Africa. 


1 The relationships between the West Indian and East South American 
Flora and that of Tropical Africa are too numerous and intricate to be 
discussed here. I will only cite three instances of close relationship not to 
be explained by human intervention: the common possession by these now 
widely separated regions of the Old and New Worlds of at least two Palm 
genera—Raphia and Elais—and of the genus Bombax, a tree of the Malvaceous 
order. There is marked specific and more often generic distinction between 
the two floras, requiring for its explanation a fairly long period of time; yet 
it is doubtful where many of these specialised plant-types had been evolved 
before the Eocene. Nor are these connexions between the floras to be explained 
by the transport of seeds by winds and currents across distances of one to 
three thousand miles of salt sea, as they might—just possibly—in the case of’ 
the Coconut or a few such fruits as could stand long immersion in sea-water 
without loss of life. The Coconut palm now grows both on the eastern and 
west South American coasts as well as on the West coast of Africa. But we 
know by positive native tradition and language-evidence that there were no 
coconuts on the West African littoral till the Portuguese brought them there 
from Brazil. In other words the Atlantic breach of the Aframerican land 
bridge was too broad since Miocene times for any further exchange of flora or 
fauna, 
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Since the Pliocene period—or even the Miocene—the land 
connexions between Brazilian and Andine South and Central 
America have been growing and closing up, and with this different 
veering of South American land-masses a North American and 
an East Asiatic fauna and flora have penetrated into Brazil, 
Guiana, and the southern West Indies, while an African flora and 
fauna have crept north-westward as far as Mexico and even 
Texas. Consequently a few species of South American Monkey 
have extended their range as far as tropical Mexico, Panamia, 
and Colombia. But these simians are unknown in Andine Peru, 
Ecuador, and Chile, though in the later Tertiaries they penetrated 
southwards to Patagonia. By far their greatest development in 
species and genera is in Brazil, obviously their first home in the 
New World after migrating from Africa. The palaeontology of 
North America is now so well known that we are tolerably certain 
no ancestors of the Platyrrhine monkeys, of the Marmoset or 
Cebid families—in fact, no monkeys of any kind—ever existed in 
North America, nor have traces of these South American groups 
been found anywhere in Asia. On the other hand it is now a 
theory supported by much evidence that Africa was the great 
evolutionary area of the Primates more nearly related to Man. 
Lemurine forms abounded once in England itself, in western 
Europe, and in North America. Living lemurs still exist in 
Tropical Africa and Tropical Asia, besides their chief home, 
Madagascar. But it is only (so far) in Madagascar that fossil 
links have been discovered which occupied a transitional position 
between the Lemurs and the Old World monkeys, and at the 
same time were types indicative of relationship with the South 
American Cebids. Egypt or the Nile Valley seems to have been 
the region in which the Anthropoid apes grew out of the mere 
Monkey and passed into Asia and Europe to increase in size and 
brain power and become the ancestors of Man. In Eastern 
Africa, likewise, it seems probable that the Catarrhine section 
of the Primates (to which Man belongs) evolved from some 
monkey form that in Western Africa took the shape of the modern 
Cebid. Thence, flying before the competition with the stronger 
or more intelligent Catarrhines these Platyrrhine monkeys passed 
across the land bridge into Brazil in late Eocene or early Miocene 
times and colonised eastern South America down to Patagonia. 
The fossil monkeys of Patagonia do not go back earlier in time 
than the Miocene. 

The distribution of the Manati is another indication of a 
former land-bridge—dissolving in Miocene times info a string of 
islands, traces of which may be discerned in the elevated patches 
and ridges of the ocean-bed. The Manati is a member of the 
Sirenidae, an order of herbivorous, aquatic—ungulates, one might 
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almost say, of ancient affinities with the Elephants and Hyfaxes. 
This order—like the Elephants and Whales—originated in Egypt 
or Syria. In the much specialised form of the Manati it reached 
West Africa, and at one time penetrated far inland into the Niger 
basin, indicating that much of that region between Lake Chad 
and Senegambia must have been a shallow inland sea. The 
Manati is found in the estuaries of all the West African rivers. 
Another species, closely allied to that of West Africa, reappears 
in the rivers and estuaries of Eastern Tropical America. Remark- 
ably enough, there is evidence to show that when the island of 
St. Helena was first discovered by the Portuguese and Dutch a 
Manati frequented its shores. Now, as it is constituted, the 
Manati, though it does not mind salt water, could not go far out 
to sea because it lives not on sea weed but on the river-side vegeta- 
tion in the estuaries or on the banks of tropical rivers. It is, to 
say the least, a puzzle difficult to solve, the existence of this herbi- 
vorous aquatic mammal both in West Africa and Eastern Tropical 
America, unless you suppose that as late as the Miocene there 
was a land bridge, and affer that a chain of islands connecting 
West Africa with Brazil-Guiana and the West Indies. . 

Similarly the strange Toxodonts of the South American 
‘Tertiary formations seem more nearly related to the Hyraxes of 
Africa than to any other group of primitive ungulates. The Octo- 
dont family of Rodents is confined in its range to Africa, South 
America and the West Indies. The strange Solenodon insectivore 
of Cuba and Haiti has no affinities with any living or extinct in- 
sectivore of North America but is connected with the Tenrecs of 
Madagascar. The Golden Moles of South Africa are related to 
extinct forms found fossil in Patagonia. Even the Edentates, 
or rather the ancestral stock of the characteristic Edentates of 
South America, seem to have originated in Mediterranean Europe 
and to have passed through Africa into South America. 

The other faunal links between the two now separated con- 
tinents are too numerous to specify in detail. They may be found 
among Earthworms and Spiders, in several orders of Insects; but 
most markedly in the fresh-water fish, the reptiles, birds and 
mammals. Notable examples among the fish are the Lepidosiren 
lung-fish confined to the rivers of north-central Brazil and nearly 
allied to the Protopterus lung-fish of West Africa ; and the Chara- 
cinid and Cichlid families of fresh-water fish. The limbless 
Amphibians (Coeciliidae) are found principally in Cis-Andine 
South America and Equatorial Africa, but extend also into Central 
America and Southernmost Asia. The Tongueless Frogs are 
restricted to Tropical Africa and Brazil-Guiana. The Pelome- 
dusid Water Tortoises are only found in Africa, Madagascar, and 
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Cis-Andine South America. The genus Boa among the pythons 
is restricted to-day to Madagascar and South America. 

Afro-Brazilian affinities are still more marked among the 
Birds, especially also among such bird types as are not capable of 
long and strong flight. The Rhea (‘South American ostrich ’) of 
eastern South America had no struthiform relations in Central or 
North America, but seems most nearly related to extinct Eocene 
struthious birds once inhabiting Egypt; while it is also a distant 
relation of the Ostrich and still more distantly of the Madagascar 
Aepyornis. Its present distribution is very suggestive. It is 
found only in North-eastern Brazil, in Bolivia, Paraguay, Argen- 
tina and Patagonia. The semi-gallinaceous Hoatzin of Guiana 
and northern Brazil probably has its nearest relationships with 
the anomalous Plantain-eaters of Africa: the South American 
Seriema and the monstrous extinct Phororhacos of Patagonia were 
nearest allied to the Secretary Bird of Africa ; the South American 
parrots without exception belong to the Psittacine subfamily 
which supplies the parrots and parrakeets of Africa and South 
Asia. South America possesses no representatives of the special- 
ised parrot families and subfamilies of Australasia and the Western 
Pacific. The Tropical American storks—Wood-ibis and Jabirua— 
have their affinities with Africa and southern Asia, not with North 
America ; the amazing Toucans of South America developed from 
the Barbets which came thither from West Africa; the Trogons 
of Central and South America may likewise have originated from 
the African Trogons; the one genus of kingfishers in America 
(Ceryle) is shared with Africa. The MHarrier-Eagles and the 
Harpy Eagles alike inhabit Africa and South America, as do 
certain genera of the Duck and Goose family which are nearly 
related, though the Atlantic now separates their range. 

Of course many forms of bird and beast with little more than 
specific variation are common to West Africa, Malaysia and even 
Australia; but the Pacific Ocean seems to have arrested their 
progress eastward to Andine South America. This narrow strip 
of extremely mountainous country, together (in a less degree) 
with Central America, is much more akin in recent fauna to North 
America and to North-east Asia than is the case with Brazil- 
Guiana. Naturally after the dividing sea or strait or chain of 
lakes dried up, and Andine South America became united with 
the great ‘Brazilian-Guiana land-mass—or twin land-masses— 
there was an interchange of fauna to some extent. Though Llamas, 
clumsy horses, and bears never reached Brazil, the East Asiatic 
Tapir genus (only recently extinct in China, California and 
Texas) penetrated from Colombia into Brazil and Guiana. So— 
from the same ultimate source—did the Jaguar, Ocelot, ané 
smaller cats (extinguished in North America by the Ice Ages), 
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the raccoon family, the skunks, and otters. So also did the 
Amerindian Man of South America—an Asiatic blend singularly 
like the Malayan and Mongolian peoples. He no doubt travelled 
anciently from north-east Asia into Western North America, and 
so on ever southward till he had reached Tierra del Fuego. But 
he probably also received on the Peruvian coast reinforcements 
from Polynesia of kindred races. Yet many ‘African’ types of 
the Brazil-Guiana flora and fauna have never crossed the Andes 
westward, and many Andine forms of North American and Asiatic 
provenance have never penetrated into Brazil.’ 

After the historical rediscovery of the New World by the Old 
—TI say ‘historical,’ because we are more and more led to believe 
now that besides the many prehistoric human invasions of North 
America from North-east Asia, there must have been more than 
one migration across the equatorial Pacific from Malaysia to 
Mexico, Colombia and Peru in Neolithic times—not only did 
South America return the gifts of Africa in fauna and flora by 
the medium of the Portuguese, but the ships of Europe engaged 
in the African slave trade africanised Eastern Tropical America 
by the transportation thither of perhaps a million or two million 
negroes whose descendants to-day form a negro and negroid 
population of nearly fifteen millions. African monkeys have 
become naturalised in West India islands. The guinea fowl has 
run wild there and evolved new races quite unlike the wild 
ancestor (one such breed is small, but a uniform and beautiful 


? I hope readers of this article will not be tempted to let their thoughts 
be led astray to the myths of ‘ Atlantis.’ Although it is virtually certain that 
at different times the northern and the north equatorial Atlantic have been 
bridged there is no geological or ethnological evidence to show that any large 
extent of land remained above the surface of the Atlantic Ocean within the 
Human period. Undoubtedly the Canary Archipelago was once an outlying 
peninsula of Morocco, perhaps in Pliocene times; and as late as the birth of 
Man may even have extended northwards to Madeira, while in the same period 
the Agores may have been connected with the coast of Portugal. These are the 
utmost extents to which ‘ Atlantis’ could have existed during the past million 
years ; but in all probability Azoria and Canaria had been broken up into islands 
long before Neolithic or Iron Age Man had sufficiently developed navigation to 
be able to voyage across even a narrow etrait of Atlantic sea. The Canary Islands 
were certainly inhabited by a race of Neolithic White men, akin to the Berber 
peoples of North Africa. But there is no evidence whatever of the human 
habitation of Madeira or the Acores before they were settled by the Portuguese, 
though probably both island groups were reached by Phoenicians’ ships feeling 
their way across the eastern Atlantic to the Tin Islands. 

While we are obliged to insist on the existence and continuation of the land 
bridge between West Africa and Brazil down to the Miocene, we cannot make 
any later claim. It had disappeared long before the age of Homo sapiens. The 
myth of Atlantis is only based on vague allusions in Greek literature of 
500-400 s.c., and, if it had any foundation in fact, at most enshrined human 
memories of the last volcanic convulsions which destroyed the land connexions 
between Crete and Hellas, Sicily, Malta and Tunis, or between the eastern 
Canary Islands and Morocco. 
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mauve colour with scarcely discernible spots). African domestic 
goats and sheep are often met with in negro centres of population. 

The two regions—unhappily—have interchanged germ 
diseases. Yellow fever has been carried from America to Africa, 
and black-water fever from Africa to Panamdé. American mosqui- 
toes are quite ready to distribute African spirilli and bacilli and 
African gnats are similarly large-minded about American disease- 
germs. The terrible hook-worm of Europe and Africa has for a 
century, at least, made itself at home in the warmer parts of 
America. 


The moral of all this is that we cannot overlook the fact that ~ 
Brazil and the Guianas are more akin to Africa, and through 
Africa to Mediterranean Europe than they are to North America. 
Quite a short sea passage separates Northern Brazil from West 
Africa; and across it, almost unnoticed by White Europe, there 
was growing up prior to 1915 a considerable traffic in sailing 
boats entirely manned by natives of Africa and transporting to 
Brazil large quantities of African produce. These inconspicuous 
vessels contained, as supercargoes or merchants, representatives 
of that strange, aristocratic, half-white indigene of West Africa, 
the Muhammadan Fula; and of late in Eastern Brazil the Fula 
has been spreading the Muhammadan Faith. In the future 
International Council that sits at Lisbon or Paris, London or 


Rome, and discusses the management and development of Negro 
Africa, it will be hard to deny Brazil and Argentina due repre- 
sentation ; nor should we forget that if Germany is allowed to 
resume her political hold over West Africa, she will certainly, 
with the means of aggressive warfare she has developed, make it 
—what she had intended to make it after 1911—a basis for the 
conquest of Eastern South America. 


H. H. JouHnstTon. 
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RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND THE ALLIES 
D) 
THE GERMAN EXPLOITATION OF RUSSIA 


Our thoughts are naturally concentrated upon the tremendous 
conilict raging in the Western and Italian theatres of war as we try 
to watch the ebb and flow of huge armies upon which the fate of the 
world depends. Until the frantic efforts of the Germans to force 
a decision, before the quickly gathering forces of America can be 
brought to bear upon their depleted manhood, have been finally 
stemmed, we cannot give full attention to the amazing proceed- 
ings which have followed the disastrous peace of Brest-Litovsk. 
For the moment, the dominant fact is that the Germans, by trans- 
ferring great masses of men and guns from the East, have robbed 
us of victory last year, have changed the whole aspect of the War, 
and have been able to seize the initiative and to force back the 
Allied armies into positions which leave them dangerously little 
room for manceuvre. Events in the East point to dangers of 
another kind—dangers which threaten the future peace of the 
world and our own especially. It has become far more than ever 
necessary that the decision reached in the West shall be such as 
to ensure that German projects in the East—now plainly dis- 
closed—can be irrevocably frustrated. 

We receive only irregular scraps of information of recent hap- 
penings, and all that can be said with certainty is that Germany 
is attempting to bring a large portion of Western Russia under 
military and economic control and is vigorously pursuing her 
long-cherished design of opening a way to the Far East and 
threatening our position in India. When the break-up of Russia 
began, the revolutionary elements in the Ukraine proclaimed an 
independent Republic and affirmed the right to make a separate 
peace at Brest-Litovsk. The Germans, having come to some 
arrangement with the Rada, proceeded to invade the country in 
search of food supplies. It soon became necessary to overthrow 
the provisional Government and to set up a dictator of their own 
choosing, General Skoropadsky, who began to mobilise White 
Guards in their interests. Meanwhile they seem to have treated 
the peasants with their customary brutality, to have made forced 
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requisitions, and to have transported Ukrainian labour to 
Germany. A correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, writing 
from Kieff a short time ago, stated that : 


It is very painful to see German troops again and again compelled to 
disperse meetings, to patrol the streets with fixed bayonets, and to make 
arrests. 


We can perfectly understand what these ‘very painful’ pro- 
ceedings mean, and their result appears to be that the Ukraine 
is now helpless but seething with revolt against German tyranny. 
The expected supplies have not been forthcoming. The fiour 
ration in Germany has been reduced, and a Socialist paper has 
boldly exclaimed : 

Kindly spare us Ukraine promises. We have been fooled too often with 
empty words. Tell the people the plain trath; they will bear it better 


than being flung backwards and forwards between false hopes and inevitable 
disappointments. 


There are reasons, which I need not explain, why the promises of 
abundance, made to deceive the German people, could not be 
fulfilled ; but the German troops in the Ukraine doubtless secure 
subsistence at the expense of the occupied country. Futile nego- 
tiations between the Ukrainian and the Bolshevik Governments 
appear to have been set on foot, and the Ukrainian frontiers are 
to be defined in German interests.* 

The conquest of the Ukraine did not satisfy the ambitions of 
Germany, and German troops invaded the Crimea and the Pro- 
vince of the Don Cossacks, occupying Sebastopol, which held the 
Allies at bay for nearly a year in 1854-5, and Rostoff near the 
mouth of the Don. In the Black Sea, according to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, they seized part of the Russian fleet including 
7 battleships, 2 protected cruisers, 10 destroyers and all the 
submarines. More recently an arrangement was reached be- 
tween Von Kihlmann and Lenin under which the rest of the 
fleet, including two Dreadnoughts, is handed over to the Germans, 
who guarantee not to use the ships until the general peace. The 
guarantee is absolutely worthless, and although the manning of 
this fleet may offer difficulties, it can easily be repaired and 
refitted in the Russian dockyards seized by the Germans. We 
cannot disregard a possible naval menace in the Levant. Ac- 
cording to the Weser Zeitung, the Turks have claimed the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet, and negotiations are pening which may lead 
to a division of the spoils. 


1 A recent communication (undated) from Moscow states that according to 
M. Brousky, People’s Commissary for commerce and industry, ‘Germany will 
guarantee to Russia at least half the mineral output of the Krivokrog and 
Caucasus regions. Finally, Germany will carry out a rectification of the Russo- 
Ukrainian frontier.’ 
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German forces, as the characteristic sequel to peace with 
Russia, have thus advanced 600 miles beyond the frontier, and 
this great movement is supported by a Turkish invasion of Trans- 
caucasia, which Armenians and Georgians are endeavouring to 
oppose. The latest news indicates that the Turks, whose mili- 
tary forces are evidently disorganised, have abandoned the idea 
of reaching Tiflis, which may be reserved for German enterprise. 
They have, however, seized Tabriz, 70 miles inside the Persian 
frontier, and have characteristically looted the American and 
British consulates. Elsewhere German aggression proceeds, 
though trustworthy information is not available. The official 
Bolshevik paper stated a month ago that German troops were 
moving through Kursk, 300 miles north-west of Rostoff, towards 
Moscow, and that other forces had reached the neighbourhood of 
Petrograd and were also preparing to advance on the old capital. 
This paper went on to say : ‘ We declare Petrograd and Moscow 
to be in danger.’ ‘'he threat to Moscow may be a rumour ; but 
it has since been announced that the Germans have seized 
Kronstadt, and Petrograd is, therefore, at their mercy. 

In Finland the situation remains obscure ; but the Germans 
appear to be exercising a large amount of control and to be con- 
templating the establishment of a monarchy under some Prussian 
Prince which the Finns have not yet accepted. Other thrones, 
to be similarly provided, are to be erected in the occupied Baltic 
Provinces.* German troops were originally invited to Finland to 
protect the people against the atrocities committed by the Red 
Guards under Bolshevik inspiration. This invitation incidentally 
supplied a pretext for seizing the Aland Islands. The immediate 
result was that the Red Guards were defeated by the White Guards 
with German assistance, and the latter have since been occupied 
in making ruthless reprisals. German officers are now being 
appointed to the Finn army, which may be directed to take Petro- 
grad, or to trace any frontier which Germany may desire. ‘There 
has been a significant report that the new boundaries of Finland 
are to include the Kola Peninsula and consequently part of the 
Murman railway. This rumour has not been confirmed ; but it 
has been stated that Tchitcherine has agreed with the German 
ambassador to hand over the western portion of the Murman 
coast, including the only Russian ice-free port. The latest news 
from Stockholm, on the 15th of June, is that the Finnish Govern- 
ment ‘will abstain from any aggressive movement against the 
Murman railway,’ but desires to give ‘ satisfaction to the ardent 


? A Report to the Bolshevik Commissariat of Commerce states that, by 
the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, Russia has lost 780,000 square kilometres of terri- 
tory, 32 per cent. of her population, one third of her railways, 73 per cent. 
of her iron production, and 89 per cent. of her coal. 
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wish of the population of Karelia’ to be incorporated with Fin- 
land. 

It is impossible not to connect all these proceedings with a 
pamphlet entitled Germany’s Future circulated last year under 
the imprimatur of the Prussian Minister of War. This pamphlet 
contained a map showing as German territory the Crimea and all 
Transcaucasia, with a frontier running north-west from the lower 
Don and passing east of Petrograd to the Gulf of Onega. The 
White Sea, the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Sea of Azoff. and the 
Caspian would thus become German lakes, and from the Caspian 
the Germans could exert a commanding influence in Central Asia, 
Persia and Afghanistan. For Russia, this would mean economic 
disaster in the loss of her great grain and mineral-oil districts. For 
us, it would entail perpetual trouble in India. For the world, it 
would imply the rapid recuperation of Germany with the certain 
prospect of a succession of future wars. We might regard it as 
a wild dream of Pan-German imagination were it not for the pro- 
ceedings already in full progress. 

Of the effects of these German achievements upon the Rus- 
_ sian people, who have for the time lost all coherence, and upon 
the travesty of a Government which is impotent except for 
civil war, nothing can be predicted with certainty. In the 
Ukraine and the Don Cossacks’ Province, as I have said, the 
brutality of German methods of obtaining supplies appears to 
have aroused burning resentment. In the occupied north-western 
Provinces, on the other hand, the stable elements of the Russian 
population seem in some cases to have regarded German inter- 
vention as the only hope of a return to the elementary conditions 
of public order and of protection against robbery and murder. 
There have been reports that the Germans are organising and 
drilling Russians to assist or relieve their own forces in stamping 
out Bolshevism and in furthering German objects. 

From the south-east there are occasional reports of the move- 
ments of forces under the much-killed General Korniloff which 
are opposing Bolshevik outrages and aiming at a counter-revolu- 
tion. The Bolsheviks themselves have alleged that the occu- 
pation of the Ukraine is entirely due to the perversity of the Allies 
in regarding them as friends of Germany. I have no idea of the 
precise attitude of the Allies towards the nominal Government of 
Russia ; but the Bolsheviks have been by far the greatest asset that 
the Germans can claim since the War began, and their criminal 
incapacity has proved terribly injurious to the cause of the Allies. 
Among them are German Jews corrupted with German money, 
and now that they have served their base purpose they will be 
kicked aside wherever German troops can penetrate. 


The Bolshevik madness has not yet spent itself, and the 
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doctrines of Karl Marx, which have been widely preached in this 
country, still hold the field in Russia. On the 21st of May the 
President of the Central Executive of Soviets is reported to have 
said : 

It is absolutely necessary in order to secure the solidarity of the present 
régime to divide the populations of the villages into two hostile camps, and 
as in the case of the towns to provoke civil war, to arouse the poor against 
the rich. 


A resolution was accordingly passed to arm the poorer peasants 
so as to enable them to rob or murder the rural bourgeoisie. No 
civilised Power can have dealings with brigands of this class, and 
while their infamous doctrines prevail there can be no hope for 
Russia. Happily there are now plain signs that Bolshevism is 
drawing to its inevitable end, and that the moderate party is 
steadily gathering strength. 

The cruel fate of the Russian and Rumanian peoples claims 
the warmest sympathy of all the Allies. The former, ignorant 
and gullible, have mistaken the unbridled licence instilled into 
them by a small group of socialist fanatics, partly scoundrels and 
partly dreamers, for liberty. Having rendered Russia powerless, 
the Bolshevik Government has since been occupied in complying 
with German demands which have become more and more intoler- 
able. The latter have been forced into a peace which has 
destroyed their independence as a nation and left them econo- 
mically at the mercy of Germany. Rumania must wait; but her 
strong claims and her heavy sacrifices will not be forgotten. 
Russia must be helped to help herself, and the restoration of her 
national spirit and the regeneration of her national life are objects 
of urgent importance to the Allied Powers. If the patriotism, 
which shone brightly in 1812, had not been temporarily destroyed 
by Bolshevism, the position of the Germans in the Crimea would 
quickly become precarious. I can see no hope for Russia unless 
some portion of her vast territory can be restored to order and 
made the rallying point of the forces which alone can work out 
her salvation. History shows that no people will long endure 
lawlessness, even though some of them may be in possession of 


ill-gotten gains ; but help from the Allies is imperatively required. 


The situation in Siberia differs materially from that of 
European Russia. The peasants are of a superior class and are 
largely landowners. There are no great mansions to be burned 
and looted, and Bolshevism depends for support necessarily upon 
the riff-raff of the populations of the towns and upon German 
and Austrian prisoners of war. Here many conditions favour a 
rapid restoration of order; but arms and munitions are chiefly in 
Bolshevik hands, and the intervention of an organised military 
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force is, therefore, essential. The correspondent of The Times 
telegraphed from Peking on the 10th of June that : 


Public feeling everywhere in Siberia.is hot against the Bolsheviks, and 
the people are eager to be rid of them. . . . The universal cry is for the 
assistance of an Allied force round which all the Moderates can rally. 


A later telegram, from Tokyo on the 12th of June, states that 
the Czecho-Slovaks are showing activity west of Irkutsk and are 
trying to join their compatriots at Vladivostock. Although the 
situation remains obscure, all the probabilities point to the con- 
clusion than an army of moderate strength would quickly restore 
order and secure control of the Siberian railway. In Japan 
opinion appears to have turned in favour of, intervention, and 
no other effective means of helping Russia can be suggested at 
the present crisis. The proposal to raise a ‘Slavic Legion’ in 
America is a significant sign of a realisation of the necessity for 
rallying the stable elements in Russia and for enabling them to 
help themselves. It may well be that the Czecho-Slovaks, who 
have fought gallantly on the Italian front and are gaining force in 
Siberia, will with Japanese assistance be able to play a great part 
in the regeneration of Russia and the restoration of her nafional 
spirit. 

The difficulties can be imagined ; but delay is dangerous, and 
it is necessary for the Allies to take some action before the Siberian 
winter arrives, even if it brings them into conflict with the Soviet 
Government which has betrayed them. All hopes of the regenera- 
tion of Russia depend upon the moderates, who cherish national 
patriotism and in whose ranks are men who could give the 
distracted country orderly government. Germany maintains an 
Ambassador at Moscow, although elsewhere she is apparently at 
war with Bolshevism. We are represented only by a Consul, and 
every effort is doubtless being made to misrepresent the aims of 
the Allies to the Russian people. If Russia is to be saved from 
anarchy and wholesale German exploitation, the Allies must pro- 
claim a policy and carry it through fearlessly and persistently. 

The tangled skein of events, which cannot yet be unravelled, 
serves to point at least one moral that our Pacifists will do well 
to ponder. A negotiated peace with an undefeated Germany is 
only the beginning of fresh acts of aggression facilitated by a 
scrap of paper. 

SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
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RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND THE ALLIES 
(II) 
JAPAN’S POLICY TOWARDS RUSSIA 


WHEN in the middle of the last century Japan was rudely awak- 
ened from her long dream of security under an exclusion policy, 
she found to her intense surprise that a European Power of the 
first magnitude was her immediate neighbour and that there was 
already a question of frontiers to discuss. For several decades 
previously Russia and Japan had been carrying on explorations 
in the Island of Saghalien, one from the north and the other from 
the south. It was now proposed that the two countries should 
settle their common boundaries. One of the earliest missions 
sent abroad visited St. Petersburg in 1866, but in those days of 
ignorance and weakness these Japanese commissioners were no 
match for astute Russians, and apart from the unpleasant experi- 
ence of having been greatly bullied they brought back no substan- 
tial result. The negotiations dragged on till 1875 when the 
question was finally settled by Russia taking over the whole of 
Saghalien and Japan the Kuriles. The settlement was regarded 
as a most unfair one, but it was hoped that by giving up so much 
advantage Japan would reap the benefit of ending this long- 
standing and most harassing dispute, besides perhaps also remov- 
ing for ever all causes of trouble with her powerful neighbour. 
But the troubles of the little island empire were not so easily 
over. The Russian aggrandisement in the Far East went on 
by leaps and bounds. In 1895, at the conclusion of the peace 
with China, Japan was forced by a league of three Powers, of 
which Russia and Germany were active members, to forgo her 
claims on the mainland. In 1896 Russia concluded a treaty with 
China (Cassini Treaty) by which she acquired the concession of 
building a railway through the Chinese territory of North Man- 
churia, which when completed would extend the Siberian railway 
in a straight line to Vladivostock. In 1898 by another treaty 
(Pavloff Treaty) a similar concession was obtained for building a 
line from Harbin through South Manchuria to Dairen (christened 
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Dalny by the Russians) and Port Arthur. A year before (in 1897) 
Port Arthur and Dairen, together with their hinterland, i.e. the 
Liaotung Peninsula, had been turned over to Russian control on 
a twenty-five years’ lease, which was for all intents and purposes 
a permanent lease. Nor did these railways remain a mere paper 
concession. The lines were constructed in feverish haste. M. 
Witte (later Count), the powerful Finance Minister, wanted them 
for the carrying out of his policy of ‘ spontaneous economic pene- 
tration,’ while a secret clique (Abaza, Bezobrazoff, etc.) who sur- 
rounded the Czar wanted those lines avowedly for Imperial terri- 
torial expansion, but really for the contemplated endless exploi- 
tation of the natural wealth of Manchuria. By 1901, a year after 
the Boxer outbreak, these railways—altogether amounting to 
1600 miles—were opened to traffic, while all the important points 
along the lines were found strongly occupied by Russian troops, 
thanks to imagined ‘or prospective disturbances through the Boxer 
propaganda. 

At the same time, in the Kingdom of Korea too the Russians 
were by no means idle. They entered into agreement with the 
King for the employment of Russian officers for training the 
Korean Army. At one time the King himself was a prisoner- 
guest in the Russian legation at Seoul. The Japanese, who had 
a few years ago swept away the Chinese tutelage from the penin- 
sular kingdom, now found to their intense chagrin that even a 
more powerful hostile Power was quietly installed in its place, so 
that the last state was worse than the first. Indeed at one time 
Russia apparently succeeded in securing as a naval base the lease 
of Masampo, a fine natural harbour, commanding the southern 
entrance to the Japan Sea, and practically equidistant from Vladi- 
vostock and Port Arthur. Had the Russians really succeeded and 
turned this Gibraltar of the Far East into a naval base, it together 
with the two others above mentioned would have absolutely 
dominated the Far Eastern waters and made Japan’s army and 
navy practically impotent. Japan had fought China in 1894-5 on 
the question of Korea, for the preservation of its integrity and 
independence, in order to make it a buffer State between herself 
and that continental neighbour ; but now she found another and 
yet stronger neighbour quietly coming forth from another quarter 
and about to snatch away that very prize. Here was then a 
question of life and death, and much as the Japanese feared the 
great power of Russia, as a last resort they made up their minds 
to fight. If, in the negotiations which preceded the breaking out 
of the war, Russia had frankly recognised Japan’s claims to a 
free hand in Korea, reserving to herself the exploitation of Man- 
churia, there would have been no war, and Russia’s prestige for 
all that we know would have remained to this day as high as 
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ever. But the advisers of the Czar elected otherwise and tried to 
make Korea another Bokhara, vainly trusting in Russia’s 
numerical strength. Things therefore drifted rapidly towards the 
war. M. Witte, who must have been convinced from the personal 
talks he had two years previously with Prince Ito’ that Japan 
was absolutely prepared to fight for Korea, exerted his influence 
for a policy of moderation, but not being in the Government his 
well-meant efforts were all in vain. Never did a nation fight for 
a juster cause, not even the English under Queen Elizabeth when 
they fought the Spanish Armada, than did the Japanese in 1904-5. 
They fought for the freedom of their own existence as a nation, 
and for the security of their legitimate boundaries, without which 
that freedom for the nation was not possible. The one idea that 
animated the Japanese people, as they marshalled themselves for 
the stupendous struggle, was that of self-defence against the 
forces which threatened the independence of their island empire. 
After the war the attitude of the Japanese completely changed. 
Fear, suspicion and hatred which hitherto ruled their minds now 
gave place to sympathy, trust and friendship. Indeed the first 
move towards this change was due partly to reasons of self-interest. 
It will be remembered that Japan had come into possession of 
the South Manchurian railway, and it was plain enough that the 
only way to work that line to advantage was to enter into a working 
arrangement (regarding railway connexions etc.) with the Russian 
authorities. For this purpose Baron Goto, the then president of 
the South Manchurian Railway Company, went to St. Petersburg 
to arrange matters. Later it will be recalled that Prince Ito lost 
his life on a visit to Harbin (1909) where M. Kokovtsov, the suc- 
cessor of M. Witte in the Russian Government, was awaiting him 
to hold an important conference, relating to a better understanding 
between the two countries. Thus it will be seen that every effort 
was made on Japan’s part, to which Russia cordially responded, 
to bring about a rapprochement between the two countries. As 
a matter of fact, the relations rapidly improved and a series of 
conventions or agreements were the result. The convention of 
1907 mutually recognised the independence and territorial integrity 
of China, together with the principle of equal opportunity for all 
nations in commerce and industry ; the convention of 1910 guaran- 
teed the maintenance of the status quo in Manchuria and between 
either of the contracting Powers with China; and the agreements 
in 1911 and 1912 brought about a settlement of outstanding ques- 
tions between the two empires, e.g. their respective spheres of 
interest in Inner Mongolia, coupled with an undertaking for the 
joint defence of those spheres in case of attack by other Powers. 
2 *T blurtly told Witte that Japan would fight for Korea ’—so Prince Ito 
once told the writer of this article. 
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Thus matters stood when the present War broke out. The two 
nations had now attained a degree of friendliness and mutual 
respect never before reached since they entered into treaty 
relations. In the military circles of Russia, it is true, the idea of 
a war of revenge was not easily given up. But neither Korea nor 
South Manchuria was an Alsace-Lorraine, and when the Russian 
authorities saw the rise of the German menace in the Balkans 
and at their western frontier, whatever there remained of the old 
grudge against their eastern neighbour quickly died out. Outside 
the ruling classes there had never been any grudge whatever. 
Indeed many of the intelligenzia openly laughed at the news of 
Manchurian defeat, just as many Frenchmen did at the defeat at 
Rossbach in 1757, and looked upon Japan with no unfriendly eye 
as an unconscious co-worker with them for their country’s liber- 
ation. When therefore the present War broke out Russia and 
Japan stood on the best of terms towards each other. If there was 
a large section of the German public who expected that Japan 
would seize the occasion for completely ousting Russia from her 
Far Eastern possessions, no such idea ever came up for consider- 
ation in the councils of the Japanese nation. Side by side with 
what Japan did to drive out German influence from China and to 
assist England in hunting down German war ships, she has done 
everything in her power to help Russia, assuring her of the safety 
of her possessions in the East, whereby she was enabled to trans- 
port a larger part of her Siberian army, as well as supplying her 
with cruisers, guns and ammunition. In fact it was, I believe, 
owing largely to the supply of some million rifles from Japan that 
General Brusiloff was able to carry out that brilliant and most 
successful offensive of June 1916, which was of so much relief to 
the Allies, at a time when Verdun was severely pressed and Italy 
was sustaining an unexpected rush from the Austrians. 

With the revolution and the break-down of all civic life the 
situation became completely changed. Not that so far as Japan 
was concerned this change of the form of government made the 
slightest difference. She would just as soon have Russia a republic 
as an autocracy, for the same reason as she welcomed a few years 
previously the republic of China in place of the Manchu empire. 
What form of government the Russian people might choose was 
no concern of hers. But what she expected to see was the new 
Government of Russia loyal to her treaty obligations, and in co- 
operation with the Allies carrying on the burden of the War till 
its victorious end. But the Bolsheviks usurped authority, dissolved 
the Constituent Assembly, and at the same time concluded a 
separate peace with the enemy. They thus cut themselves adrift 
from the arms of the Allies, and the collapse and defection of 
Russia were complete. As aresult Roumania, which had entered 
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the War with implicit trust in Russian support, was compelled to 
conclude peace with her late enemies. The new ‘ State’ of the 
Ukraine, of which the Bolshevik régime in Petrograd was the 
foster-mother, has fallen completely under German control ; 
into a similar condition fell Finland, which has_ since 
secured the possession of Alexandrovsk by a shrewd bargain 
with the Bolshevik Government, while the conquered terri- 
tories of Poland, Courland, Lithuania and Esthonia are 
practically as good as annexed to Germany. In the South, 
Odessa and the Crimea are in the German grip; Trebizond, 
Batoum, and Kars have been taken by the Turks under 
German leadership ; and, into the bargain, the Black Sea Fleet 
has gone over to the enemy. In a word the most enlightened, 
the most prosperous, and the most populous regions of the old 
empire of the Czars, with the exception of the interior round about 
Petrograd and Moscow, have come under German control, while 
nearly a million of German and Austrian soldiers, together with all 
their artillery and machine guns, have been transferred from the 
eastern to the western Front in order to create that great numerical 
superiority, the effects of which we are now witnessing in a series 
of stupendous hammer blows against the Allied armies. 

On the other hand the Bolshevik Government has not succeeded 
in bringing peace to the remaining territories of Russia where its 
sway nominally extends. The Government whose avowed object 
is a war against wealth and private capital, whose only means of 
subsistence is spoliation and confiscation, can blame nobody but 
themselves if they find themselves or their emissaries regarded 
everywhere as the enemies of order and liberty. In the province 
of Don where the Cossacks dwell, in Asiatic Russia known by the 
name of Siberia, in North Manchuria where the Russian influence 
is paramount, constant disturbances are the order of the day. 
The anarchists bent on plunder and spoliation of the rich are 
being resisted by the orderly elements, and wherever the latter 
are cowed by terror a complete cessation of civic activity is the 
rule. The fair lands of Russia, comprising one fifth part of the 
land of the globe and containing 180,000,000 inhabitants, are 
lying utterly prostrate, torn to pieces—into a number of vassal 
States—by the inroad of their hereditary enemies, or otherwise 
rent asunder by local civil strife, and altogether covered with the 
shame of their defection and of the collapse of their State life. 

Such is the condition of Russia, after sixteen months of the 
revolution. It is a mere truism to say that it is a situation fraught 
with an immense advantage to Germany and her satellites, and 
with corresponding disadvantages to the Allies. It will be to 
Germany’s advantage that the great Russian empire be not revived 
in any form, whether as a republic or as a monarchy, but that 
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the name which once stood for a great world-Power should remain 
@ mere geographical expression. As the conditions are now, 
numerous small States will doubtless spring up, which Germany 
could easily bring under her control, just as Austria once con- 
trolled the Italian States, but she could never tolerate a national 
movement, an uprising of the people for reconstituting Russia’s 
body-politic. For the time being her policy is to create disturbance 
everywhere by setting up one party against another—by backing 
up the White Guards against the Red Guards in Finland, by 
encouraging the Red Guards against the party of order in Siberia. 
In a place like the Don province, I should not be at all surprised 
if what would appear an impossible state of things should be found 
to be true, namely that German support is being given at the 
same time and in the same place both to the Hetman of the 
Cossacks and to the Bolshevist Government. For the Germans 
apparently expect that the Russians, thoroughly harassed, dis- 
tracted and disheartened, will come in time to long for some form 
of protection even under the sway of the hated German, while 
at the same time they will never be able to unite in a universal 
movement for national reconstruction. 

If such be the policy of Germany, the interests of the Allies 
point exactly in the opposite direction. It is to their interest that 
Russia should be reunited, so as to be able to present a solid wall 
of defence against German aggressions.- Will the Russians be 
able to reconstitute themselves of their own free will? No one 
doubts that they will in the end, provided we give them a suffi- 
ciently long period of time ; although that will have to be a very 
long period, much longer than the Allies could afford to wait. 
Indeed there are already signs that the more sensible among the 
people are more or less showing their restiveness. In the Ukraine 
the Bolshevik Government, which at first held power in alliance 
with Germany, has been overthrown and men belonging to 
moderate parties have come in to take its place. In other places 
the national sentiment seems to be strongly against the Brest- 
Litowsk peace, with its train of German aggressions, so that the 
Bolshevik authorities at Moscow and Petrograd have been com- 
pelled to take up an anti-German attitude. In fact in Germany 
itself some of the more sensible of the publicists seem to be getting 
somewhat frightened that by the tactless way in which the mili- 
tary authorities are enforcing the peace terms they may further 
aggravate the anti-German movement. 

But these are mere signs that there already exists in Russia 
a real dissatisfaction, a widespread discontent, in many cases 
almost verging on despair, in view of the deplorable condition of 
things. It is however entirely another matter for those who are 
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dissatisfied with the Bolshevik régime to find a body of trustworthy 

leaders, around whom they might rally and work for the real 
reorganisation of their country. For such a movement there 
apparently is as yet no sign, no rallying point. Things in the 
meantime go on from bad to worse, the Bolsheviks ruling by 
terror and the Germans pressing on with their aggressive policy. 
What the situation demands is the formation and speedy execution 
of a concrete plan of intervention by the Allies, which shall pro- 
vide a broad platform and a centre of power around which all 
patriots, whatever their party connexions in the past, might join 
hands for the re-establishment of a new united fatherland. Such 
a plan would not necessarily aim at the entire exclusion of the 
present holders of power, if they* should abandon their own exclu- 
sive and terrorist policy and show themselves willing to co-operate 
with others of moderate views whom they now brand as ‘ reac: 
tionaries.’ The new programme should know neither extremists 
nor conservatives, but aim at marshalling all the best elements for 
the restoration of all Russia as one united enlightened common- 
wealth. It may be that the new Russia will take the form of 
a federation of smaller States, but in any case it must be animated 
by one national spirit based on a common language and race- 
kinship. 

It is said that before the Allies decide to make an intervention 
they should try to obtain some overture from Russia. There is 
even a rumour that an attempt is being made in certain quarters 
to induce the Bolshevik Government to make such an overture. 
To me all such suggestions are simply meaningless. If the Allies 
cannot trust the Bolshevik Government so as to recognise it as 
the Government of Russia, what value would a request coming 
from such a Government be as a proof of the Russian desire for 
intervention? But waiving that point, what hope is there that 
the Bolsheviks are willing to make the request, or if they are 
willing that they will dare to do so in the face of the Germans 
at whose mercy they stand? - But granting for the purpose of the 
argument that the request will be made, will that help the position 
of the intervening army? It will certainly compromise the Allies 
in the eyes of all sensible Russians, instead of making their posi- 
tion more favourable. No patriot of Russia will rise up at the call 
of the intervening army if it comes in at the call of the anarchists. 
On the contrary as a call for the patriotic effort of the Russians, 
it ought to be made perfectly clear that the aim of the proposed 
intervention is to give the necessary support to those Russians 
who will rise up against the enemies of disorder at home and 


? In Vladivostock the Bolsheviks are said to be split into two camps, and 
it is reported that the pro-Ally party is gaining ground. 
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against the forces of aggression from outside. Thus, and only 
thus, can be called forth any movement for Russia’s reorganisation. 

It is also said that, if the Allies make an intervention without 
the consent of the Bolsheviks, it will throw the latter into the 
arms of Germany. But is it sure that if the Allies get their con- 
sent it would not decide the Germans to forestall them and seize 
Petrograd and Moscow? We can prevent this fatal result only 
on one condition—that the Allies march one million troops to 
the Eastern Front before the Germans can move ; which is a thing 
physically impossible. Can we say further that if the Allies do 
not intervene, the Bolsheviks will be able to withstand further 
German aggressions? No, the Germans are bound to press on 
for further aggressions, whether or not we interfere either with 
or without the consent of the Bolsheviks. The important ques- 
tion is whether we can do something to call up the Russian 
patriotic rising, in order to withstand the German aggression at a 
certain point and to take back afterwards whatever Germany has 
succeeded in taking from Russia. That is the first and supreme 
question of the moment. In fact all this talk of the possible 
Bolshevik move for intervention looks to me like a mere ruse got 
up by the Bolsheviks themselves for playing off one enemy against 
the other, so as to gain a little breathing time. The Bolsheviks 
may be ready to welcome the aid in money, arms or food, but they 
can never be desirous of an armed intervention. They know 
surely that they would be in the grip of the German army, long 
before a single Allied battalion came to their rescue. The Allies 
therefore would be exceedingly foolish to pay any attention either 
to the attempted flirtations or to the threatenings of the present 
rulers of Russia. Russia is a sick man, without the means of 
expressing his will. It is the duty of his friends to call in a phy- 
sician without delay. All the friends of Russia are conscious at 
least of a Macedonian call from that unfortunate land and that 
ought to be enough to induce them to make a decision. On the 
other hand it would be absolutely inexcusable if these friends failed 
to send aid merely because the sick man of Russia cannot 
express his desire for that aid. 

Now this work of reorganisation is so vast and so complex 
that its accomplishment will take some time. It may not be 
an easy thing, however we may speed, to call forth the new 
Russia in time to enter the list of combatants again in the present 
War and afford in some appreciable degree a relief from the 
German pressure at the chief Front. But even so, that would not 
materially matter. The object of the Allies should be chiefly and 
primarily not so much to enlist Russia’s military aid as to enlist 
her co-operation in the post-bellum settlement of the world. We 
want a united, enlightened and strong Slavdom as an indispensable 
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bulwark against the Germanic aggression ; just as at one time the 
strong Austrian monarchy was found to be indispensable as a safe- 
guard against the aggressive Turk. We want the new Russia as 
support for an independent Poland, if the Poles are to get inde- 
pendence ; for Roumania, and for the new Jugo-Slav State, for the 
Czech-Slovak State. All the liberal and far-sighted war aims of 
the Allies, if attained as we trust they shall be, will be null and 
void if those new smaller States are to be left at the mercy of 
German intrigues, without the support of a Great Power standing 
by their side and in sympathy with their national aims. More- 
over we want the new Russia to act as a great dam against the 
flood-tide of Teutonic pehetration, which if not checked in time 
will very soon overflow the Caucasus and the Urals and reach 
the confines of India and of China. In that case Persia and 
Afghanistan, Kulja and other north-western provinces of China, 
and Northern Manchuria and Eastern Siberia will soon be rife 
with German intrigues of the most subtle and far-reaching kind, a 
perpetual menace to the peace and stability of those countries. 

Japan’s attitude towards the Russian reorganisation is plain 
enough. Both by her ideal of civilisation and her peculiar posi- 
tion in the East, she will be prepared to welcome most heartily, 
together with her Allies, the restoration of Russia to the position 
of a world-Power. Together with her allies she is equally opposed 
to the spread of Bolshevism and of German militarism, which are 
the enemies of civilisation. Russia disintegrated is of the most 
immediate menace to the safety and security of Japan, for we have 
a contiguous frontier with her, and the Japanese interests in 
Siberia and Northern Manchuria are many and manifold. We 
want therefore to restore in substance the status quo before the 
War, in which Russia and Japan had arrived at a most satis- 
factory working arrangement, which, based on the mutual trust 
of one in the other, guaranteed their respective spheres of interest. 
It is from this point of view that Russia’s collapse and the rise 
of Bolshevism to power are causing the liveliest anxiety among 
the Japanese. For naturally Japan does not want the satisfactory 
condition of things which existed before the War permanently 
disturbed by Bolshevism, German intrigue or any other hostile 
influence whatever. She must be and she is prepared to guard 
her hardly earned interests in those regions of North-Eastern Asia 
at every cost; as was also Russia—which led to their mutual 
agreements aimed at the protection of their common interests. 
The rise of the new Russia, which must necessarily hold itself 
true to Russia’s past agreements with other nations, will be a 
most happy means of preserving the peace in Eastern Asia, for 
which Japan is prepared to act as the custodian. 
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Much confusion of ‘thought has been created by recent discus- 
sions in the Press, because the object of the intervention has not 
been always kept clear. For instance it has been said that an 
expedition from the Siberian Front would be of no value whatever 
because it could never go as far as European Russia to fight the 
Germans at their Eastern Front. The objection would be quite 
valid if such were the aim of the proposed undertaking. But that 
will not be the sole or the main aim of the expedition, if the inter- 
vention is to be a practical affair. Its immediate object should 
be to clear the way, to create the necessary conditions, for the 
uprising of patriotic Russians. Presuming Siberia to be the first 
theatre of intervention, we may imagine to ourselves that the first 
act of the intervening army, to be preceded by a well-organised 
Allied propaganda for explaining the aims of the expedition, 
would be to strengthen the patriotic little army already in exist- 
ence, to keep in order the Bolshevik elements everywhere, and to 
intern those tens of thousands of German-Austrian prisoners who 
have taken sides with the Bolsheviks ; while Czechs and Jugo-Slavs 
who are pro-Ally might be utilised.» When that much is done 
what a different state of things would prevail at once! Colonel 
Semenoff, General Horwath and other leaders like them would be 
amply supplied with guns and rifles, and this Russian army of 
liberation will march on westward along the line of the railways 
with a view to joining forces with their comrades in European 
Russia. In the meantime so far west as the expeditionary forces 
succeed in reaching, the Siberian railways will be kept repaired 
and in full working order for the transportation of supplies for the 
Russian army. These things are certainly possible of execution, 
and when I speak of intervention, I do so not in an impossible 
sense but on some such practical lines as above indicated. 

I shall go no further in the discussion of the subject. Too 
much precious time has already been spent while the public have 
been discussing for and against intervention. In the meantime 
the Allies, who ought to have acted three or four months ago, 
have hesitated and procrastinated, to the advantage of the Germans 
alone, to the increased misery of Russia and infinite damage to 
the common cause. As the memorial recently signed by the 
leading Russian residents of London and presented to President 
Wilson says, the question of intervention must be settled without 
delay if Russia is to be saved. And no intervention can take 


* It is said that there are at present 15,000 Czechs at Vladivostock who are 
proceeding under Allied help to France, and that tens of thousands of Czechs 
are between Tcheliabinsk and Nishni-Udinsk, who thus control the western 
half of the Siberian railway. These would presumably make a valuable adjunct 
to the army of intervention. 
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place, to be really helpful to Russia, unless the Allies are all 
thoroughly agreed on its plan and the manner of its execution. 
It now rests with the Allied Governments, if they will be really 
faithful to the cause they represent and to their professions of 
friendship to the Russian people, to decide upon a workable plan 
of intervention and to decide on it without delay. And whatever 
action Japan decides to take in the carrying out of the work of 
intervention, she will take it only with the unreserved consent 
and the loyal support of all her allies. 
Toxiwo YoxKo!. 


The Editor of Tue NineTeeNTH CENTURY cannot undertake to return 
unaccepted MSS. 

According to a recent Order, no copies of publications issued after 
June 24, 1918, and left unsold can be returned to the publishers. The 
Editor therefore would impress upon readers of this Review the importance 
of placing their orders in advance. 





